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INTRODUCTION 


wo years ago the American Journal 
| of Sociology celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. It was planned at 
that time to issue a complete index of the 
Journal, but because of the war it was 
impossible to undertake the task. In- 
stead a special semicentennial issue of the 
Journal reviewing the developments in 
the last fifty years in the various fields of 
sociological interest was published. Since 
then, however, it has been found possible 
to bring to the readers and users of the 
Journal an index which would supple- 
ment the Index to Volumes I-XL, pub- 
lished in the spring of 1936. 

The present work offers a complete 
index of the articles published in the 
Journal in the first fifty-two volumes. 
These articles are catalogued alphabeti- 
cally by author and by subject. As can 
easily be seen, the cataloging of articles 
by subject is beset with difficulties. 
Therefore, a system of categories has 
been developed which organizes the sub- 
ject matter of sociology under five major 
rubrics: (1) sociological theory and meth- 
od, (2) social psychology, (3) demog- 
raphy and human ecology, (4) culture 
and social change, and (5) social organi- 
zation—with a sufficient number of ap- 
propriate subheadings to serve as tools 
| for locating materials on any topic of 
sociologica] interest. The system of or- 
ganization which has been here adopted 
is not regarded as a perfect scheme for 
presenting the content of sociology but 
rather as the most feasible device that it 
has been possible to develop considering 
the present state of knowledge in soci- 
ology and the specific contributions made 
to the American Journal of Sociology. 


the Subject Index is presented not mere- 
ly under its major subject heading but 
also under other relevant headings by the 
number assigned to it in the Author 
Index. It is hoped that by this device no 
major contribution to any subject will be 
omitted merely because the title of the 
article itself does not fully reveal its con- 
tent or because the contribution in ques- 
tion covers more than one subject. 

In view of the importance of a number 
of book reviews, it has been found desir- 
able to catalogue them under the Subject 
Index. These outstanding reviews, which 
it is believed are in themselves a contri- 
bution to sociological knowledge, are 
listed by number preceded by the letter 
“R.” The titles of the books to which 
they refer can be located in the Book- 
Review Index. 

The editors of the Journal recognized 
that the publication of this Index might 
be an appropriate occasion for reviewing 
the progress of sociology not only as it is 
reflected in the pages of the American 
Journal of Sociology but also through 
other evidence. Because of great demand 
for the notable article, “Fifty Years of 
Sociology in the United States,” by the 
first editor of the American Journal of 
Sociology, Albion W. Small, which cov- 
ered the years 1865-1915, and to which 
the May, 1916, issue was devoted in its 
entirety, it was felt that a great service 
would be rendered to students by re- 
printing it. To this record, which has 
long been out of print, there has been ap- 
pended a briefer statement on the devel- 
opments in sociology since 1915. 


Louis WIRTH 


It should be noted that each title in  Unrversity or Cutcaco 
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AUTHOR INDEX 
[The number preceding each title is used in making cross-reference to the title under pertinent headings 


in the Subject Index. Numbers followed by the letter “‘A,” “B,” 


ABBOTT, EDITH 
1. A Study of the Early History of Child 
Labor in America, xiv: 15-17 
2. Women in Industry: The Manufacture of 
Boots and Shoes, xv: 335-60 
See also Breckinridge, Sophonisba P. (joint 
author) 
ABBOTT, GRACE 
3. The Chicago Employment Agency and 
the Immigrant Worker, xiv: 289-305 
4. Child, xxxvii:949-55; xxxviii:880- 
5. The Midwife in Chicago, xx :684—99 
6. A Study of the Greeks in Chicago, xv: 
379-93 
ABEL, THEODORE 
7. Is a Cultural Sociology Possible? xxxv: 
739-52 
ABRAHAMS, JOSEPH, and McCorckLz, LLoyp W. 
8. Group Psychotherapy of Military Of- 
fenders, li:455-64 
Ackiss, THELMA D. 
9. Sociopsychological Implications of the 
“White Supremacy” Complex, li:142 
Apams, ROMANZO 
10. The Nature of the Social Unity: An Ex- 
amination of the Theory That Society 
is a Psychic Unity, x: 208-27 
11. Public Range Lands: A New Policy Need- 
ed, xxii: 324-51 
ADDAMS, JANE 
12. A Belated Industry, 1: 536-50 
13. A Modern Devil Baby, xx:117-18 
14. Problems of Municipal Administration, 
X!425-44 
15. Recreation asa Public Function in Urban 
Communities, xvii:615-19 
16. —_ Unions and Public Duty, iv: 448- 
2 
See also Commons, J. R., Class Conflict 
in America, xiii: 756-83 
Apje1, AKo 
17. Imperialism and Spiritual Freedom: An 
African View, |: 189-98 
ADLER, ALFRED 
18. Psychiatric Aspects Regarding Individ- 
ual and Social Disorganization, xlii: 
773-80 


r “C” are assigned to articles in Vol. LI1.] 


ADLER, FRANZ 
18A. Operational Definitions in Sociology, 
lii: 438 
Acinsky, B. W. 
19. An Indian’s Soliloquy, xlvi:43-44 
ALEXANDER, CHESTER 
20. Antipathy and Social Behavior, li: 288-92 
ALEXANDER, FRANZ 
21. The Psychiatric Aspects of War and 
Peace, xlvi: 504-20 
22. Psychoanalysis and Social Disorganiza- 
tion, xlii: 781-813 
23. A World without Psychic Frustration, 
xlix : 465-69 
ALGER, GEORGE W. 
24. The Courts and Factory Legislation, vi: 
396-406 
Savut D. 
25. Community Analysis and Organization, 
xlvi: 797-808 
ALLEE, W. C. 
26. Co-operation among Animals, xxxvii: 
386-08 
ALLEN, WILLIAM H. 
27. Hospital Efficiency, xii: 298-318 
28. Sanitation and Social Progress, viii:631- 


43 
See also Wells, D. C., Social Darwinism, 
xii: 695-716 
ALLIN, ARTHUR 
29. The Basis of Sociality, viii: 75-84 
ALLIN, BusHrop W. 
30. Is Planning Compatible with Democ- 
racy? xlii: 510-20 
ALLporT, Fioyp H. 
31. The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social 
Science, xxix :688—706 
32. Rule and Custom as Individual Varia- 
tions of Behavior Distributed upon a 
Continuum of Conformity, xliv:897- 
g21 
ALLPoRT, GorDON W. 
33. The Composition of Political Attitudes, 
XXXV: 220-38 
ALMACK, JOHN C. 
34. Efficiency in Socialization, xxxi: 241-49 
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ALMACK, JoHN C., and Burscu, JAMEs F. 
35. Efficiency of Mental Work by Consulting 
Pairs, xxxv: 799-807 
ALPERT, HARRY 
36. Emile Durkheim and Sociologismic Psy- 
chology, xlv:64-70 
ALTMANN, S. P. 
37. Simmel’s Philosophy of Money, ix: 46-68 
AMERICAN, SADIE 
38. The Movement for Small Playgrounds, 
iv:159-70 
39. The Movement for Vacation Schools, iv: 
309-25 
Ames, EDWARD SCRIBNER 
40. Morale and Religion, xlvii: 384-93 


ANDERSON, C. ARNOLD 
41. An Experimental Study of “Social Facili- 
tation” as Affected by “Intelligence,” 
xxxiv :874-81 
ANDERSON, JOHN E. 
42. The Development of Social Behavior, 
xliv : 839-57 
ANDERSON, NELS, and RocGc, NATHANIEL H. 
43. Impact of the War on Labor and Indus- 
try, xlviii: 361-68 
ANDERSON, W. A. 
44. In Memoriam: Ezra Dwight Sanderson, 
1:220 
ANDREWS, JOHN B. 
45. Labor Legislation, xxxiv: 1045-52 
46. Social and Labor Legislation, xxxiv : 100—- 
106 
ANGELL, JAMES ROWLAND 
47. Radio and National Morale, xlvii:352- 
59 
ANGELL, RoBert C. 
48. Roderick Duncan McKenzie: 1885-1940, 
xlvi:78 
49. Simiand’s Contribution to Method in 
Social Research, xxxix: 501-12 
50. The Social Integration of Selected Amer- 
ican Cities, xlvii: 575-92 
ANONYMOUS 
51. Informal Social Organization in 
Army, li: 365-70 
52. The Making of the Infantryman, li: 376- 
79 
ARBITRATOR 
53. A Business Man’s Reflections on Labor 
Problems, xxi: 446-57 
ARENSBERG, CONRAD M. 
54. Industry and the Community, xlviii:1- 
12 
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ARMBRUSTER, GORDON H. 
55. An Analysis of Ideologies in the Con- 
text of Discussion, |:123 
ARONOVICI, CAROL 
56. Americanization: Its Meaning and Func- 
tions, xxv :695-730 
57. Organized Leisure as a Factor in Con- 
servation, xxiv: 373-88 
ARRINGTON, E. 
58. An Important Implication of Time Sam- 
pling in Observational Studies of Be- 
havior, xliii: 284-95 
59. Some Technical Aspects of Observer Re- 
liability as Indicated in Studies of the 
“*Talkies,”’ xxxviii: 409-17 
ASAKAWA, K. 
See Thomas, W. I., The Significance of 
the Orient for the Occident, xiii: 729-55 
Asn, Isaac EMERY 
60. What Makes a People Lethargic or En- 
ergetic? xix: 370-79 
AUTEN, NELLIE MASON 
61. Sweating System in the Garment Trades 
of Chicago, vi: 602-45 


Bacu, JULIAN S., JR. 
62. The Social Thought of the Old South, 
xlvi: 179-88 
BaILey, THomas A. 
63. Congressional Opposition to Pure Food 
Legislation, 1879-1906, xxxvi: 52-64 
64. The West and Radical Legislation, 1890- 
1930, XXXViii: 603-11 
BaILey, WILLIAM B. 
65. The Bird of Passage, xviii: 391-07 
See also Ross, E. A., Western Civilization 
and the Birth Rate, xii:607—32 


Bain, READ 
66. An Attitude on Attitude Research, xxxiii: 


940-57 
67. Cultural Integration and Social Conflict, 
xliv : 499-509 
68. Measurement in Sociology, xl: 481-88 
69. Religious Attitudes of College Students, 
XXXxii: 762-70 
70. The Self-and-Other Words of a Child, 
xli: 767-75 
71. Stability in Questionnaire Response, 
XXXVIii : 445-53 
BAKER, HERBERT M. 
72. The Court and the Delinquent Child, 
Xxxvi: 176-86 
Emity 
See Ross, E. A., Western Civilization and 
the Birth Rate, xii:607-—32 
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BALDWIN, J. MARK 
73. The Basis of Social Solidarity, xv: 817-31 
74. The Social and the Extra-social, iv:649- 
55 
BARNES, HARRY ELMER 
75. The Place of Albion Woodbury Small in 
Modern Sociology, xxxii: 15-44 
76. Sociology before Comte: A Summary of 
Doctrines and an Introduction to the 
Literature, xxiii: 174-247 


77. Some Typical Contributions of English , 


Sociology to Political Theory, xxvii: 
289-324, 442-85, 573-87, 737-57; 
XXVill: 49-66, 179-204 
78. Two Representative Contributions of 
Sociology to Political Theory: The 
Doctrines of William Graham Sumner 
and Lester F. Ward, xxv: 1-23, 150-70 
BARNEY, ELLEN 
See McCormick, Thomas C. (joint au- 
thor) 
Barrows, ISABEL C. 
See Weatherly, U. G., Access of Women 
to Industrial Occupations, xiv: 740-65 
BARTLETT, HARRIET M. 
79. The Social Survey and the Charity Or- 
ganization Movement, xxxiv: 330-46 
BASSETT, JOHN SPENCER 
See Stone, A. H., Race Friction, xiii: 825- 


28 
Bates, R. C. 
80. Character Building at Elmira, iii: 577- 
600 


BATTEN, SAMUEL Z. 
81. The Church as the Maker of Conscience, 
vii: 611-28 
82. The Redemption of the Unfit, xiv: 233- 
60 
CHARLES F., JR. 
83. Recent Legislation in Restraint of Trade, 
1:657-73 
BEAGLEHOLE, ERNEST 
84. A Critique of “The Measurement of Fam- 
ily Interaction,” li: 145-47 
BEAMAN, FLORENCE N. 
85. The Value of Social Factors in the Train- 
ing of the Defective Child, xxxvii:240- 
46 
Beatty, WILLARD W. 
86. A Normal-School Course in Sociology : In- 
troduction to Work in the Social 
Studies, xxvi: 573-80 
BECKER, CARL 
87. Some Aspects of the Influence of Social 
Problems and Ideas upon the Study 
and Writing of History, xviii:641-75 


BECKER, HOWARD 
88. Distribution of Space in the American 
Journal of Sociology, 1895-1927, xxxvi: 
461-66 
89. Sargasso Iceberg: A Study in Cultural 
Lag and Institutional Disintegration, 
XXXiV : 492-506 
go. Space Apportioned Forty-eight Topics in 
the American Journal of Sociology, 
1895-1930, xxxviii: 71-78 
BELDON, EVELINA 
91. The Boy’s Court of Chicago: A Record of 
Six Months’ Work, xx:731-44 
H. E. 
92. The Civil War as Seen through Southern 
Glasses, ix: 259-67 
93. A Southern View of Slavery, xiii: 513-22 
BENDIX, REINHARD 
94. Max Weber’s Interpretation of Conduct 
and History, li:518-26 
BENEDICT, RUTH 
95. Transmitting Our Democratic Heritage 
in the Schools, xviii: 722-27 
BENES, EDUARD 
96. The Position of the Small Nation in Post- 
war Europe, xlix : 390-96 
BENTLEY, ARTHUR F. 
97. Remarks on Method in the Study of So- 
ciety, xxxii: 456-60 
98. Simmel, Durkheim, and Ratzenhofer, 
Xxxii: 250-56 
BERDAHL, CLARENCE A. 
99. American Foreign Policy, xxxviii:845-56 
BERGER, CLARENCE. QUINN 
See Carpenter, Niles (joint author) 
BERKES, NIYAZI 
100. Sociology in Turkey, xlii: 238-46 
BERKMAN, L. 
1o1. Life Aboard an Armed-Guard Ship, li: 
380-87 
BERMAN, NATHAN 
102. Juvenile Delinquency, the Family, and 
the Court in the Soviet Union, xlii: 
682-92 
BERNARD, JESSIE 
103. The Distribution of Success in Marriage, 
XXXiX 194-203 
104. Factors in the Distribution of Success in 
Marriage xl: 49-60 
105. Normative Collective Behavior: A Classi- 
fication of Societal Norms, xlvii: 24-38 
106. Observation and Generalization in Cul- 
tural Anthropology, |: 284-91 
107. Political Leadership among North Ameri- 
can Indians, xxxiv: 296-315 
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BERNARD, L. 

108. A Classification of Environment, xxxi: 
318-32 ta. 
The Conditions of Social Progress, xxvii: 

21-48 
The Conflict between Primary-Group At- 
titudes and Derivative Group Ideals in 
Modern Society, xli:611-23 
The Interdependence of Factors Basic to 
the Evolution of Culture, xxxii:177- 
20 
An of Sociological Re- 
search, xxxvii: 203-12 
Invention and Social Progress, xxix: 1-33 
The Objective Viewpoint i: Sociology, 
XXV: 298-325 
Recent Discussion Regarding Social Psy- 
chology, xviii: 13-28 
Scientific Method and Social Progress, 
xxxi: 1-18 
Social Psychology Studies Adjustment 
Behavior, xxxviii: 1-9 
Southern Sociologial Congress, xviii: 258- 
59; xix: 91-93 
The Teaching of Sociology in Southern 
Colleges and Universities, xxiii: 491- 
515 
The Teaching of Sociology in the United 
States, xv: 164-213 
The Teaching of Sociology in the United 
States in the Last Fifty Years, 1:534- 
48 
A Theory of Rural Attitudes, xxii:630- 
49 
Topical Summaries of Current Literature: 
Sociology in Argentina, xxxiii: 110-19 
The Transition to an Objective Standard 
of Social Control, xvi:171-212, 309-41, 
519-37 
War and the Democratic State, xxii: 193- 
202 
See also McDougall, William, Can Sociol- 
ogy and Social Psychology Dispense 
with Instincts? xxix:670-73 
BERNAYS, EDWARD L. 
126. Manipulating Public Opinion: The Why 
and the How, xxxiii:958-71 
BERRIDGE, WILLIAM A. 
127. Employment, xxxiv: 92-99 
128. Employment and Euying Power, xxxiv: 
1030-44 
129. Employment and Unemployment, xxxv: 
947-66 
130. Employment, Unemployment, and In- 
come of Labor in the United States 
(during 1930), xxxvi:933-48 
131. Employment, Unemployment, and Re- 
lated Conditions of Labor, xxxvii: 903-9 


109. 


113. 
114. 


IIS. 
116. 
118. 


119. 


120. 


I2I. 


122. 
123. 


124. 


125. 


BERRY, BREWTON 
132. The Mestizos of South Carolina, li:34- 
41 
Best, HARRY 


133. A Comparison of the Educational Treat- 
ment of the Deaf, the Blind, and the 
Feebleminded, xxv :631-39 


MARIAN W. 
134. The Elite and the Elites, xlvii: 746-55 


BEvUICK, MARSHALL D. 
135. The Limited Social Effect of Radio 
Broadcasting, xxxii:615-22 
BEYNON, ERDMANN DOANE 
136. The Gypsy in a Non-gypsy Economy, 
xlii: 358-70 
137. Occupational Succession of Hungarians 
in Detroit, xxxix :600-610 
138. Social Mobility and Social Distance 
among Hungarian Immigrants in De- 
troit, xli:423-34 
139. The Voodoo Cult among Negro Migrants 
in Detroit, xliii: 894-907 
BICKHAM, MARTIN HAYES 
140. The American Labor Market, xliii: 539- 
43 
BINDER, RUDOLPH 
See Dealy, J. Q., The Teaching of Sociol- 
ogy, xv:657-71 
BIsHOP, SAMUEL H. 
141. The Church and Charity, xviii: 369-80 
142. The New Movement in Charity, xii: 595- 
610 


BITTNER, W. S. 
143. Social Aspects of Tax Reduction, xxxii: 
442-49 
BLACKMAR, FRANK W. 
144. Leadership in Social Reform, xvi:626-33 
145. Lester Frank Ward, xix:73-75 
146. Reasonable Department of Sociology for 
Colleges and Universities, xx : 261-63 
The Smoky Pilgrims, ii: 484-500 
The Socialization .of the American In- 
dian, xxxiv:653-69 
See also Turner, F. J., Is Sectionalism in 
America Dying Away? xiii:811-12 
BLANCHARD, PHYLLIS 
149. Status of the Child, xxxv: 1085-90 
Bratz, E. 
150. and the Group, xliv:829- 
3 
BLAUVELT, MARY TAYLOR 


151. The Race Problem: As Discussed by 
Negro Women, vi:662-72 
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Buss, H. L. 

152. Eccentric Official Statistics, ii:515-31; 
iii:79-99, 355-77; iV:79-93; vi:105- 
13 

Biocu, HERBERT A. 

153. Methodological Presuppositions for the 
Evaluation of Social and Sociological 
Theory, 1: 29-37 

153A. The Personality of Inmates of Concen- 
tration Camps, lii: 335-41 

Biocu, Kurt 

154. Warlordism: A Transitory Stage in Chi- 

nese Government, xliii:691-703 
BuiuM, Frep H. 

155. Max Weber’s Postulate of “Freedom” 

from Value Judgments, |: 46-52 
BLUMER, HERBERT 

156. The Problem of the Concept in Social 
Psychology, xlv:707-19 

157. Science without Concepts, xxxvi: 515-33 

158. Social Disorganization and Individual 

Disorganization, xlii:871-77 
See also Reuter, E. B. (joint author) 
BODENHAFER, WALTER B. 

159. The Comparative Role of the Group Con- 
cept in Ward’s Dynamic Sociology and 
Contemporary American Sociology, 
XXVi: 273-314, 425-74, 588-600, 716- 
43 

Bocarpus, Emory S. 


160. The House-Court Problem, xxii:391-99 
161. The Mexican Immigrant and Segrega- 
tion, xxxvi: 74-80 
162. A Race-Relations Cycle, xxxv:612-17 
163. The Relation of Fatigue to Industrial Ac- 
cidents, xvii: 206-22, 351-74, 512-39 
See also Allport, F. H., Group Fallacy in 
Relation to Social Science, xxix: 703-4 
Boccs, THEODORE H. 
164. Certain Social Effects of Individualistic 
Industry, xxi: 360-81 
BouN, FRANK 
165. The Ku Klux Klan Interpreted, xxx: 385- 
407 
Botsen, A. T. 
166, Factors Which Have To Do with the De- 
of the Country Church, xxii: 177- 


167. The Problem of Values in the Light of 
Psychopathology, xxxviii: 51-63 
168. The Sense of Isolation in Mental Disor- 
ders: Its Religious Significance, xxxiii: 
555-67 
Botpyrerr, J. W. 
See Sorokin, Pitirim A. (joint author) 


Bonp, HoraAcE MANN 
169. Education as a Social Process: A Case 
Study of a Higher Institution as an In- 
cident in the Process of Acculturation, 
xlviii: 701-9 
170. Two Racial Islands in Alabama, xxxvi: 
552-67 
BONGIORNO, ANDREW 
171. A Study of Pareto’s Treatise on General 
Sociology, xxxvi: 349-70 
Boopin, JOHN E. 
172. Cognition and Social Interpretation, xx: 
181-219 
173. The Existence of Social Minds, xix: 1-47 
174. The Law of Social Participation, xxvii: 
22-53 
175. Social Systems, xxiii: 705-34 
176. Value and Social Interpretation, xxi:65- 
103 
BorAN, BEHICE 
176A. Sociology in Retrospect, lii: 312-20 
BorpeErs, KARL 
177. Local Autonomy in Russian Village Life 
under the Soviets, xxxv: 411-19 
BOROSINI, VICTOR VON 
178. The Italian Triple Alliance of Labor, xix: 
204-28 
BossarD, JAMES H. S. 
179. The Age Factor in Marriage: A Philadel- 
phia Study, 1931, xxxvili: 536-47 
180. Ecological Areas and Marriage Rates, 
xliv: 70-85 
181. The Law of Family Interaction, 1: 292-94 
182. Rejoinder, li: 147 
183. Residential Propinquity as a Factor in 
Marriage Selection, xxxviii: 219-24 
184. Robert Ellis Thompson—Pioneer Pro- 
fessor in Social Science, xxxv : 239-49 
BossARD, JAMES H. S., and DILton, THELMA 
185. The Spatial Distribution of Divorced 
Women: A Philadelphia Study, xl: 
5°3-7 
BouckeE, O. 
186. The Limits of Social Science, xxviii: 300- 
318, 443-60 
Bowpen, A. O., CALDWELL, FLoyp F.,and WEst, 
Guy A 
187. A Study in Prestige, xl: 193-203 
Bowman, J. M. 
188. Patriotism and the Pacific Coast, xviii: 
361-68 
Bowman, Leroy E. 
189. Community Organization, xxxv: 1002-9; 
XXXVi:978-84; xxxvii:924-29 
i190. Group and Community Organization, 
XXXiv : 130-39, 1081-88 
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Boyp, JAMES HARRINGTON 
191. Permanence of the American Democracy, 
XXX: I-21 
192. Socialization of the Law, xxii:822-37 
193. Workmen’s Compensation or Insurance 
of Workmen, xvii: 540-45 
Boy Le, JAMEs E. 
194. American Drift 
Unity, xi:830-42 
195. The Union Label, ix: 163-72 
BraaM, J. W. “i 
196. The Ruskin Co-operative Colony, viii: 
667-80 
BRACKETT, JEFFREY R. 
See Ellwood, C. A., How Should Sociol- 
ogy Be Taught as a College or Uni- 
versity Subject? xii:602-3 
BRANFORD, VICTOR V. 
197. The Founders of Sociology, x: 94-126 
198. On the Origin and Use of the Word “‘So- 
ciology”’; and on the Relation of Soci- 
ology to Other Studies and to Practica] 
Problems, ix:145-62 
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200. Sociology in Some of Its Educational As- 
pects, xi:85-89 
BRECKINRIDGE, SOPHONISBA P. 
201. Neglected Widowhood in the Juvenile 
Court, xvi: 53-87 
BRECKINRIDGE, SOPHONISBA P., and ABBOTT, 
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202. Chicago Housing Conditions, xvi: 289- 
308, 433-68; xvii: 1-34, 145-76 
Britt, A. A. 
203. The Introduction and Development of 
Freud’s Work in the United States, 
xlv: 318-25 
Brockway, Z. R. 
204. The American Reformatory System, xv: 
454-77 
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205. The Revival of Nationalities in the Soviet 
Union, xxxvii:82-93 
BRONNER, AuGusta F. 
See Healy, William (joint author) 
Brotz, Howarpb, and WILSON, EvERETT 
206. Characteristics of Military Society, li: 
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tion to symposium (C. S. Johnson), xlviii: 
629-32 
Our education emphases in primitive perspec- 
tive (M. Mead), xlviii: 633-39 
Culture and education in the midwestern 
highlands of Guatemala (R. Redfield), 
xl viii :640—48 
The Pan-American problem of culture con- 
tact (B. Malinowski), xlviii:649-65 
The West African “bush” school (M. H. 
Watkins), xlviii: 666-75 
Education, child-training, and culture (S. 
Mekeel), xviii: 676-81 
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xl viii :682—91 
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Negro (D. Pierson), xlviii:692—700 
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The social psychology of fear (K. Riezler), 
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See also 866, 1009, 1825, R135 
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Insurance against non-employment (P. Mon- 
roe), ii:771-85 
How Chicago met the unemployment prob- 
lems of 1915 (C. R. Henderson), xx: 721- 
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Social changes and employment (W. A. Ber- 
ridge), xxxiv: 92-99 
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ployment (W. A. Berridge), xxxv:947-66 
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An encyclopedia of social science (H. B. 
Woolston), xxix: 601-2 
ENGLAND 
See Great Britain 
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Classification of environments (L. L. Ber- 
nard), xxxi: 318-32 
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See also 263. 591, 648, 1299, 1624, R299 
ESTRANGEMENT 
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Relation between sociology and ethics (H. 
Hoffding), x:672-85 

Ethics and its history (A. H. Lloyd), xi: 229- 
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Science and citizenship (V. V. Branford), xi: 
721-62 

Sociology as ethics (E. C. Hayes), xxiv: 289- 
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EUGENICS 
Eugenics: its definition, sgope, and aims (F. 
Galton), x:1-25 
Studies in eugenics (F. Galton), xi: 11-25 
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Proposed sterilization of certain mental de- 
generates (R. R. Rentoul), xii: 319-27 
Eugenics, euthenics, and eudemics (L. F. 
Ward), xviii: 737-54 
Eugenics and so-called eugenics (R. H. John- 
son), xx: 98-103 
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(F. Oswald), xxxvi:65-73 
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xlii:672-81 
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See Eugenics 
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Mr. Kidd’s “social evolution” (J. A. Hobson), 
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EXPERIMENTS 
See Methods, Miscellaneous 
EXTRA-SENSORY PERCEPTION 


See Social Sciences, Logic of 


FAMILISM 
See Family 
FAMILY 
The family and social change (W. G. Sum- 
ner), Xiv: 577-91 
How home conditions react upon the family 
(C. P. Gilman), xiv: 592-605 
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ee (J. E. Hagerty), xiv:797- 
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and conserved? (G. K. Holmes), xiv:823- 
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Social control of the domestic relations (G. E 
Howard), xvi: 805-17 

Democracy in the household (L. M. Salmon), 
xvii: 437-57 
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Social influences affecting home life (E. R. 
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XXxili: 614-21 
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Jones), xxxv: 369-82 

The pseudo family (L. S. Selling), xxxvii: 
247-53 

Comparison of two scales of family living (E. 
L. Kirkpatrick and E. G. Tough), xxxvii: 
424-34 
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Gilmore), xxxvii: 768-74 

Legitimacy and paternity among the Hehe 
(G. G. Brown), xxxviii: 185-93 

Some characteristics of adoptive parents (A. 
M. Leahy), xxxviii: 548-63 

Children in black and mulatto families (E. F. 
Frazier), xxxix: 12-29 

Trends of change in textbooks on the family 
(H. Hart), xxxix: 

The Chinese-Hawaiian family (D. M. Lor- 
den), xl: 453-63 

Some adjustments of farm families to emer- 
gencies (E. L. Kirkpatrick), xl: 495-502 

Adaptations of family life (E. R. Groves), xl: 
772-79 

The structure of the Japanese family in 
Hawaii (J. Masuoka), xlvi: 168-78 

Marital separations (W. F. Ogburn), xlix: 
316-23 

The law of family interaction (J. H. S. Bos- 
sard), 1: 292-94 

Studies of the family (M. Komarovsky and 
W. Walter), 1: 443-51 

The American family: Consensus and free- 
dom (M. P. Redfield), lii: 175-83 

The social conscience and the family (C. C. 
Zimmerman), lii: 263-68 

See also Birth Rates; Divorce; Marriage; 
Women 
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1118C, 1138, 1166, 1201, 1392, 1461, 1940, 
R13, R35, R35A, R37, R63, R76, R77, 
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See National Socialism 
See also 363, 1681 
FEAR 
See Emotions 
FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS 
Feeble-mindedness as a form of degeneracy 
(A. Johnson), iv: 326-34, 463-73 
Environment as a factor in feeble-mindedness 
(I. Case and K. Lewis), xxiii: 661-69 
Feeble-mindedness and criminal conduct (L. 
D. Zeleny), xxxviii: 564-76 
See also Defectives; Intelligence 
See also 461 
FEMINISM 
See Women 
FERTILITY 
See Birth Rates 


FEUD 
See Conflict 


FINNS 
See Races and Nativunalities 


Fok SOcIETY 
The folk society and culture (R. Redfield), 
xlv: 731-42 
The folk society (R. Redfield), lii: 293-308 
See also Isolation; Rural Community 
See also 330, 1193, R216 


FOREIGN TRADE 
See International Relations 


FRANCE 
Political situation in France (A. and H. 
Hamon), xi: 107-28 
Social solidarity in France (C. R. Henderson), 
xi: 168-82 
Social structure of pre-war France (G. Gur- 
vitch), xlviii: 535-54 
See also 289, 324, 453, 463, 800, 983A, 1043, 
1169, 1702 
FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 
See Associations, Voluntary 


FREEDOM 
See Democracy 
FREUD, SIGMUND 
See Obituaries; Psychoanalysis 
See 200, 223, 232, 429, 688, 803, 896, 917, 
1855, 1937, RiriA 


FRIENDSHIP 

See Accommodation 
FRUSTRATION 

See Connecticut 


GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS 

Studies in political areas (F. Ratzel), iii: 297-- 

313, 449-63; iv: 366-79 
logy and geographic factors (E. C. 

Hayes), xiv: 371-407 

Effects of geographic conditions upon social 
realities (E. C. Hayes), xix: 813-24 

Environment and nation (G. Taylor), xl: 21- 
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See also 929, R124, R125, R183, R212 
GERMANY 
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Germany (E. Miinsterberg), ii: 589-605, 
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The North Sleswic question (L. Warming), 
: 289-335 

First German Municipal Exposition (Dres- 
den, 1903) (H. Woodhead), ix: 433-58, 612- 
30, 812-31; x: 47-63 

Dutch and Flemish colonization in mediaeval 
Germany (J. W. Thompson), xxiv: 159-86 

See also 552, 59¢, 640, 690, 700, 709, 798, 799, 
894, 1047, 1056, 1058, 1213, 1375, 1514, 
1515, 1615, 1642, 1659, 1664, 1807, 1933, 
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GHETTO 
See Jews; Races and Nationalities 
GIDDINGS, FRANKLIN H. 
Sociological theories of Franklin H. Giddings 
(C. H. Northcott), xxiv: 1-23 
Some aspects of F. H. Giddings’ sociological 
theory (F. H. Hankins), xxxvii: 349-67 
GIPSIES 
See Races and Nationalities 
GOLDENWEISER, A. A. 
See Method 
GOVERNMENT 
Civic =a from a sociological standpoint 
(I. W. Howerth), xi: 207-18 
Present status of the public service (C. R. 
Woodruff), xxvii: 705-20 
Some practical applications of psychology in 
(H. F. Gosnell), xxviii: 735- 
4 
Private and public employment contrasted 
(C. R. Woodruff), xxix: 208-18 
Impoverishment and the expansion of govern- 
control (P. A. Sorokin), xxxii: 206—- 
I 
Government (J. P. Chamberlain), xxxiv: 187- 
205, 1155-68; xxxv: 1072-84; xxxvi: 1054- 
66; xxxvii: 990-97; xxxviii:931-40 
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Bureaucratic culture pattern and political 
revolutions (M. Handman), xxxix: 301-13 

The assumptions of aristocracy (C. E. Mer- 
riam), xliii:857-77 

The effect of Dutch rule on the civilization 
of the East Indies (A. Vandenbosch), 
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See also Communism; Democracy; Fascism; 
National Socialism ; Political Theory; State 

See also 30, 134, 154, 210, 211, 313, 324, 345, 
560, 635, 660, 857, 903, 918, 934, 943, 1047, 
1083, 1095, 1413, 1442, 1704, 1708, 1842 

GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL 


Productivity of municipal enterprises (W. F. 
Willcox), ii: 378-91 

The Philadelphia Gas Works (C. R. Wood- 
ruff), iii: 601-13 

A new plan for the control of quasi-public 
works (J. D. Forrest), iii: 837-47 

City council of Berlin (E. J. James), vi: 407- 
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A year’s municipal development (C. R. 
Woodruff), vi: 532-49 

City administration in Germany (E. J. 
James), vii: 29-52 

Philadelphia street railway franchises (C. R. 
Woodruff), vii: 216-33 

Model municipal department (F. R. Cope, 
Jr.), ix: 459-89, 631-61 

Problems of municipal administration (J. 
Addams), x: 425-44 

Relation of municipal government to Ameri- 
can democratic ideals (L. S. Rowe), xi:75- 
84 

Municipal league of Philadelphia (C. R. 
Woodruff), xi: 336-58 

Practical municipal progress (C. R. Wood- 
ruff), xii: 190-215 

Some permanent results of the Philadelphia 
upheaval of 1905-6 (C. R. Woodruff), xiii: 
252-71 

Review of municipal events (C. R. Wood- 
ruff), xiii: 455-88 

Municipal review, 1907-1908 (C. R. Wood- 
ruff), xiv: 465-96; xv: 502-75; xvi: 485-518 

Graft and grafting (C. R. Woodruff), xix: 
468-79 

Progress in Philadelphia (C. R. Woodruff), 
XXVi: 315-32 

City-manager plan (C. R. Woodruff), xxxiii: 
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Police t (V. O. Key, Jr.), xl:624-36 

See Juvenile Court; 
Police Courts; Public Ownership; Urban 
Community 

See also 1096, 1476, 1537 


GRAFT 
See Government, Municipal 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Municipal activity in Great Britain (T. D. A. 
Cockerell), xi: 817-29 
See also 307A, 462, 824, 1102, 1212, 1441, 
1815, ros1, Riis, R171 
Group, BIOLOGICAL BASIS OF 


On a difference in the metabolism in the sexes 
(W. I. Thomas), iii: 31-63 

Biological foundations of sociology (G. A. 
Reid), xi: 532-54 

Variability as related to sex differences in 
achievement: a critique (L. S. Holling- 
worth), xix: 510-30 

The comparative variability of the sexes at 
birth CH. Montague and L. S. Holling- 
worth), xx: 335-70 

Heredity and opportunity (E. B. Woods), 
Xxvi: I-21, 146-61 

See also Animal Behavior; Eugenics; In- 
stincts; Intelligence 

See also 235, 353; 642, 1252, 1652, 1825, 1856, 
1857, R45, R124, R164, R231, R299 

Group, FORMATION OF 


Are contradictions of ideas and beliefs likely 
to play an important group-making role in 
the future? (F. H. Giddings), xiii: 784-810 

Psychoanalytic interpretation of group for- 
mation and behavior (T. D. Eliot), xxvi: 
333-52 

See also 512A, 1947 


GrouP, INFLUENCE ON INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR 


What makes a people lethargic or energetic? 
(I. E. Ash), xix: 370-79 

An experimental study of “social facilita- 
tion” as affected by “intelligence” (C. A. 
Anderson), xxxiv: 874-81 

An experimental study of the efficiency of 
work under various specified conditions 
(P. A. Sorokin; M. Tanquist; M. Parten; 
and Mrs. C. C. Zimmerman), xxxv: 765-82 

Efficiency of mental work by consulting pairs 
(J. C. Almack and J. F. Bursch), xxxv: 
799-807 

The study of senescence: psychiatric and so- 
ciological aspects (G. Lawton), xliv: 280- 
81 

Social groups as products of participating in- 
dividuals (F. Znaniecki), xliv: 799-811 

Individual consciousness and the collective 
mind (M. Halbwachs), xliv: 812-22 

Individual and group behavior (R. S. Wood- 
worth), xliv: 823-28 

The individual and the group (W. E. Blatz), 
xliv : 829-38 

Individual, group, and social field (J. F. 
Brown), xliv: 838-67 

Field theory and experiment in social psy- 
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GrouP, INFLUENCE ON INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR— 
continued 
chology: concept and methods (K. Lewin), 
xliv : 868-96 
Social conflict and psychic conflict (T. M. 
French), xliv: 922-31 
A note on formulating the relationship of the 
individual and the group (H. S. Sullivan), 
xliv : 932-37 
The group and the individual in functional 
analysis (B. Malinowski), xliv: 938-64 
Social interaction: the problem of the individ- 
ual and the group (L. Wirth), xliv: 965-79 
Field theory and experiment in social psy- 
chology: autocratic and democratic group 
atmospheres (R. Lippitt), xlv: 26-49 
The conference process (H. Young), xlvi: 708— 
17 
Group behavior in the village community of 
Lebanon (A. I. Tannous), xlviii: 231-39 
See also Education; Family; Personality; So- 
cialization 
See also 42, 350, 1003, 1222, 1705, 1812, 1855 
Group, NATURE OF 
Persistence of social groups (G. Simmel), iii: 
662-98, 829-36; iv: 35-50 
The number of members as determining the 
sociological form of the group (G. Simmel), 
viii: 1-46, 158-96 
Comparative role of the group concept in 
Ward’s Dynamic Sociology and contempo- 
rary American sociology (W. B. Boden- 
hafer), xxvi:273-314, 425-74, 588-600, 
716-43 
Group as an instinct (H. A. Miller), xxvii: 
334-43 
Group fallacy in relation to social science 
(F. H. Allport), xxix: 688-706 
An exact theory of social groups and relations 
(K. Menger), xliii: 790-98 
The nature of the ethnic group (E. K. Fran- 
cis), lii: 393-400 
See also Society, Nature of 
See also 110, 558, 937, 1037, R276 
Group, PRIMARY 
Cooley’s doctrine of primary groups (F. R. 
Clow), xxv:326-47 
Primary group: essence and accident (E. 
Faris), xxxviii: 41-50 
See also Family 
See also 1417 
GUATEMALA 
See Education 
GuUMPLOWICz, LUDWIG 
Gumplowicz’ theory of race struggle (Mrs. J. 
Odenwald-Unger), xiii: 746-49 
Ludwig Gumplowicz (I. Kochanowski), xv: 


405-9 
Ludwig Gumplowicz (L. F. Ward), xv: 410-13 


Haiti: an experiment in pragmatism (U. G. 
Weatherly), xxxii: 353-66 
See also 963 
HALBWACHS, MAURICE 
See Obituaries 
HARLEM 
See Ecology 
Hawalr 
Disorganization in Honolulu (A. W. Lind), 
XXXVi: 206-20 
See also 427, 588, 580, 939, 966, 1049, 1050, 
1294, 1296, 1549, R154, K228 
HAYES, EDWARD CARY 
See Sociology, General and Historical; Obitu- 
aries 
HEALTH, PUBLIC 
Sanitation and sociology (M. Talbot), ii: 74- 
81 
Sanitation and social progress (W. H. Allen), 
Vili: 631-43 
Model municipal department (F. R. Cope, 
Jr.), ix:459-80, 631-71 
Insurance of industrial workingmen as an in- 
strument of tuberculosis prevention (A. C. 
Klebs), xii: 176-89 
Hospital efficiency (W. H. Allen), xii: 298- 
318 
* Prophylaxis of social diseases (P. A. Morrow), 
xlii: 20-34 
Relations of social diseases to the family (P. 
A. Morrow), xiv:622-37 
University extension teaching in its relation 
to the conservation of health (W. Hatha- 
way), xxiii: 651-60 
Critical comment on current methods of pub- 
lic education in venereal disease (J. E. 
Rush), xxvii: 325-33 
Sociology applied in the field of health (F. 
Meredith), xxviii: 319-25 
Congressional opposition to pure food legisla- 
tion, 1879-1906 (T. A. Bailey), xxxvi: 52- 
6. 


Causal and selective factors in sickness (S. 
St. J. Perrot and E. Sydenstricker), xl: 804- 
12 
See also Medicine, Socialization of; Public 
Welfare 
See also 362, 1132 
HEREDITY 
See Group, Biological Basis of 
HISTORY 
Relation of anthropology to history (G. E. 
Fellows), i: 41-49 
Some aspects of the influence of social prob- 
lems and ideas upon the study and writing 
of history (C. Becker), xviii: 641-75 
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Use of history for research in theoretical so- 
ciology (T. D. Eliot), xxvii:628-36 

Sociological uses of history (J. O. Hertzler), 
xxxl:173-098 

See also Social Sciences, Logic of 

See also 93, 603, 1015, 1345, 1508, 1509, 1510, 
I51I, 1512, 1513, 1520, 1855 

HOLMES, GEORGE FREDERICK 
See Sociology, General and Historical 


HoME ENVIRONMENT 
Home environment in American cities (H. H. 
Remmers and W. A. Kerr), li: 233-37 
See also 1667, 1668, R292 
HOMECOMER 
See Attitudes 
HoMOGAMY 
See Marriage 
HOSPITALS 
See Health, Public 


HOUSING 

Tenement house reform: its practical results 
in the “Battle Row” district, New York 
(F. R. Cope, Jr.), vii: 331-58 

Chicago housing conditions (S. P. Brecken- 
ridge and E. Abbott), xvi: 289-308, 433- 
68; xvii: 1-34, 145-76 

Chicago housing conditions: the problem of 
the Negro (A. P. Comstock), xviii: 241-57 

Chicago housing conditions (G. P. Norton), 
XViil: 509-42 

Housing conditions: Slovaks in the Twentieth 
Ward in Chicago (H. L. Wilson and E. W. 
Smith), xx: 145-69 

Chicago housing conditions: the Lithuanians 
in the Fourth Ward (E. Hughes), xx: 289- 
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rl housing conditions: Greeks and Ital- 
ians in the neighborhood of Hull House (N. 
Walker), xxi: 285-316 

The house-court problem (E. S. Bogardus), 
xxii: 391-99 

Housing in Vienna: a socialistic experiment 
(R. E. Chaddock), xxxvii: 560-68 

The effects of slum clearance and rehousing 
on family and community relationships in 
Minneapolis (F. S. Chapin), xliii: 744-63 

See also 1317, R204 

Howarpb, GEORGE ELLIOTT 
See Obituaries 


HoxiE, R. F. 
See Trade-Unions 
HuMAN NATURE 
See Collective Behavior; Personality 
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Woods), xix: 577-9 

The neighborhood: a aay of local life in the 
city of Columbus, Ohio (R. D. McKenzie), 
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NEIGHBORHOOD—continued 
XXVii:145-68, 344-63, 486-509, 588-610, 
780-99 
See also Community 
See also 742, R234 
NETHERLANDS 
See Suicide 
NEvROSIS 
See Psychopathology 
New DEAL 
Background of the New Deal (W. F. Og- 
burn), xxxix: 729-37 
Future of the New Deal (W. F. Ogburn), 
xxxix : 842-48 
See also Reconstruction; Recovery 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
See Connecticut 
NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
See Population 
New York City 
Social aspect of the New York police courts 
(M. Smith), v:145-54 
See also 323 
NEWS AND NEWSPAPER 
Press and public opinion (V. S. Yarros), v 
372-82 
Laboratory experiment in journalism (G. E. 
Vincent), xi: 297-311 
Newspaper as a judiciary (S. Gilbert), xii: 
289-97 
Is an honest and sane newspaper press pos- 
sible? (An Independent Journalist), xv: 
321-34 
Influence of newspaper presentations upon 
the growth of crime and other anti-social 
activity (F. Fenton), xvi:342-71, 538-64 
A neglected opportunity and duty in journal- 
ism (V. S. Yarros), XXii: 203-11 
Newspaper conscience—a study in_half- 
truths (A. H. Lloyd), xxvii:197-210 
Natural history of the newspaper (R. E. 
Park), xxix: 273-89 
Newspaper and research (L. Salmon), xxxii: 
217-26 
Press freedom in Japan (H. E. Wildes), xxxii: 
601-14 
Topical summaries of current literature: the 
American newspaper (R. E. Park), xxxii: 
806-14 
News and opinion (W. Orton), xxxiii : 80-93 
Rural press (J. F. Steiner), xxxiii: 412-23 
Urbanization as measured by newspaper cir- 
culation (R. E. Park), xxxv:60-79 
How America became belligerent: a quantita- 
tive study of war news, 1914-17 (H. S. 
Foster, Jr.), xl: 464-75 
The Lindbergh case: a study of human inter- 
est and politics (H. M. Hughes), xlii: 32-54 


Nationality and religious preferences as re- 
flected in newspaper advertisements (A. L. 
Severson), xliv: 540-45 

News as a form of knowledge: a chapter in 
the sociology of knowledge (R. E. Park), 
xlv : 669-86 

News and the power of the press (R. E. 
Park), xlvii:1-11 

See also 371, 1218, 1226, R123, R138, Ratt, 
R235 


NORWEGIANS 
See Races and Nationalities 


OBITUARIES 

In memoriam: Franz Boas (F. C. Cole), 
xviii: 603 

eee Charles Alfred Bouglé: 1870-1940, 
xlv:770 

Robert Emmet Chaddock: 1879-1940 (W. F. 
Ogburn), x!vi: 595 

James Quale Dealey, 1861-1937, xlii: 709 

Havelock Ellis: 1859-1939, xlv: 259 

Charles Abram Ellwood, 1873-1946 (H. E. 
Jensen), lii: 362 

Sigmund Freud: 1856-1939, xlv:453 

Maurice Halbwachs, 1877-1945 (G. Fried- 
mann, trans. J. H. Mueller), li: 509-17 

Edward Cary Hayes, 1868-1928 (E. H. 
Sutherland), xxxv:93-09 

George Elliott Howard, 1849-1928 (A. J. 
Todd), xxxiv: 693-09 

Lucien Lévy-Bruhl: 1857-1939 (R. Lenoir), 
xliv: 980 

William McDougall: 1871-1938 (C. A. Ell- 
wood), xliv:555 

Roderick Duncan McKenzie: 1885-1940 (R. 
C. Angell), xlvi:78 

Karl Mannheim, 1893-1947 (E. Manheim), 
lii: 471-74 

Thomas Garrique Masaryk, 1850-1937 (C. A. 
Ellwood), xliii: 452-53 

Roberto Michels: 1876-1936, xlii: 247-48 

In memoriam: Franz Oppenheimer (E. Hei- 
mann), xlix:255 

In memoriam: Robert E. Park (E. W. Bur- 
gess), xlix:478 

Edward Byron Reuter, 1880-1946 (C. W. 
Hart), lii: 102-5 

Eugenio Rignano, 1870-1930 (E. V. Stone- 
quist), xxxvi: 282-84 

In memoriam: Ezra Dwight Sanderson (W. 
A. Anderson), 1: 220 

Edward Sapir: 1884-1939 (H. Hoijer), xliv: 
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Albert Schiffle (A. W. Small), ix: 708-9 

In memoriam: Nicholas John Spykman (F. J. 
Teggart), xlix:60 

Ferdinand Ténnies, 1855-1936, xlii: 100-101 

George Edward Vincent: 1864-1941 (E. W. 
Burgess), xlvi:887 
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In memoriam, Beatrice Webb: 1858-1943 
(M. E. Murphy), xlviii: 765-66 

Edward Alexander Westermarck: 1862-1939, 
xlv:452 

See also 847 


OcCUPATIONS AND PROFESSIONS 


Professionalism: a study in professional de- 
formation (H. Langerock), XXi: 30-44 

Occupations as shown in Who’s Who (S. S. 
Visher), xxx: 551-57 

Business and the professions in liberal, Fas- 
cist, and communist society (N. S. Tima- 


sheff), xlv : 863-69 

See also Division of Labor; Vocational Inter- 
ests; Women, mp yment of 

See also 136, 250, 528, 532, a. 944, 1108, 
1167, 1677, 1736, ue R46, R87, R587 


OKLAHOMA 

See Attitudes; Rural Community 
OPERATIONALISM 

See Method; Social Sciences, Logic of 
OpiIuM 

See Social Problems 
OPPENHEIMER, FRANZ 

See Obituaries 
ORIGINAL NATURE 

See Group, Biological Basis of 
OwEN, ROBERT DALE 

See Social Philosophy 


PARETO, VILFREDO 
See Sociology, General and Historical 
See also 478, 1682 
PARK, ROBERT EzRA 
See Obituaries 
PATRIOTISM 
Patriotism and the Pacific coast (J. N. Bow- 
man), xviii: 361-68 
Is patriotism immoral? (H. L. Stewart), xxii: 
616-29 
Can the sentiment of patriotism be refunded? 
(G. T. W. Patrick), xxx: 569-84 
See also Nationalism and Internationalism 
See also 378, 916 
PEACE 
See Nationalism and Internationalism 
PEARL, RAYMOND 
See Population 
PENOLOGY 


Character building at Elmira (R. C. Bates), 
iii: 577-600 

Prison laboratories (C. R. Henderson), vi: 
316-23 

Punishment to fit the crime (S. H. Ranck), 


vi:695-706 


Report of committee on penal institutions 
F. Meier), ix: 329-48 

American reformatory system (Z. R. Brock- 
way), XV:454-77 

The psychology of punitive justice (G. H. 
Mead), xxiii: 577-602 

Aspects of the prison’s social structure (S. 
K. Weinberg), xlvii: 717-26 

See also Crime and Criminology ; Institutions, 
State; Punishment 

See also 407, 1001, 1475, 1863 


PENSIONS 


See Social Legislation 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


See Adjustment 


PERSONALITY 


Personality (E. A. Ross), iii: 236-47 
Mind of a waitress (A. E. Tanner), xiii:48- 


55 

Study of the delinquent as a person (E. W. 
Burgess), xxviii:657-80 

Topical summaries of current literature: the 
behavior of the preschool child (R. R. Pear- 
son), xxxi: 800-811 

Speech as a personality trait (E. Sapir), 
xxxii : 892-905 

Topical summaries of current literature: per- 
sonality studies (K. Young), xxxii:953-71 

Management of tensions (L. K. Frank), 
XXXili: 705-36 

Personality types and the division of labor 
(E. Hughes), xxxiii: 754-68 

Hotel life and personality (N. S. Hayner), 
Xxxiii: 784-95 

Changing personality traits of second-genera- 
tion Orientals in America (W. C. Smith), 
XXXiii : 922-29 

Individual and person (C. L. Morgan), xxxiv: 
623-31 

Personality and rank order (L. K. Frank), 
xxxv:177-86 

“Individual and person” (W. E. Ritter), 
XXXV: 271-74 

Preschool personality research (R. R. Pear- 
son), xxxvi: 584-95 

Relation of home background and social rela- 
tions to preenety adjustment (R. S. 
Cavan), xl:143-54 

Topical summaries of current literature: men- 
tal hygiene and personality tests (A. C. 
Horsch and R. A. Davis), xl:646-58 

Institutional office and the person (E. C. 
Hughes), xliii: 404-13 

The relationship to yeaa a | of age, sex, 
and conjugal condition (R. R. Willough- 
by), xliii: 920-31 

Topical summaries of current literature: per- 
sonality traits (C. Schettler), xlv: 234-58 

Social personality of the catatonic-schizo- 
phrene (W. H. Dunham), xlix: 508-18 
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PERSONALITY—continued 
The mage of inmates of concentration 
ps (H. A. Bloch), lii: 335-41 

ality; Intelligence; Leadership; Marginal 
Persons and Groups; Prophet; Social Psy- 
chology; Status, Social and Economic 

See also 70, 150, 158, 225, 249, 268, 360A, 388, 
411, 454, 488, 787, 880, 892, 935, 941, 1037, 
1055, 1118B, 1221, 1305, 1308, 1337, 1386, 
1387, 1400, 1410, 1417, 1438, 1594, 1603, 
1608, 1609, 1626, 1678, 1679, 1791, 1830, 
1844, 1849, R1, R6, R8, Rizr, R29, R47, 
R57, R61, R73, R78, Ro3, R1o7, R118, 
R132, R147, R176, R178, R187, R231, 
R242, R243, R250, R251, R257, R261A, 
R278, R279, R289, R292 


PHILADELPHIA 
Some permanent results of upheaval, 1905-: 
1906 (C. R. Woodruff), xiii: 252-71 
See also 179, 180, 185, 747, 1874, 1878, 1879, 
1883 
PHILANTHROPY 


Treatment of inferiors in Israel (E. Day), ix: 
373-85 
Church and charity (S. H. Bishop), xviii: 


Social ideals implied in present American pro- 
grams of voluntary philanthropy (E. T. 
Devine), xviii: 784-95 

See also Social Work 

See also 142, 666, 779, 1143 

PHILIPPINES 

Around the island of Cebf on horseback (S. 
MacClintock), viii: 433-41 

See also 804 

PHYSICIANS 
See Occupations and Professions 


PLANTATION SYSTEM 
See South 


PLAY 
See Recreation 


PLURALISTIC BEHAVIOR 


See Collective Behavior; Group, Nature of; 
Society, Nature of 


POLICE 
See Government, Municipal 


Po.ice Courts 
See New York City 


POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
Variability of the popular vote at presiden- 
tial elections (F. S. Chapin), xviii: 222-40 
Distribution of the presidential vote of 1912 
(E. E. Robinson), xx:18-30 


Chicago “Black Belt” as a political back- 
ground (H. F. Gosnell), xxxix: 329-41 

Independent voting in presidential elections 
(W. F. Ogburn and A. J. Jaffe), xlii:878-86 

Social status and political behavior (G. H. 
Saenger), li: 103-13 

See also Radicalism 

See also 33, 286, 291, 371, 645, 786, 898, 979, 
1034, 1041, 1081, 1231, 1674, 1772 

POLITICAL PARTIES 


Time element in political campaigns (L. G. 
McConachie), v: 51-71 

Sociology of political parties (L. F. Ward), 
xiii: 439-54 

Decline of the Democratic party (E. E. Rob- 
inson) , xx:313-34 

Background of a state “‘boss” system (L. W. 
Lancaster), xxxv: 783-98 

See also 534, 552, 590, 1195 

POLITICAL THEORY 

Political theory of Calhoun (C. E. Merriam), 
vii:577-04 

The relations of political science (J. W. 
Garner), xii: 341-66 

Sociology and the state (L. F. Ward), xv: 
672-80 

The relation of social theory to public policy 
(F. H. Giddings), xvi: 577-92 

Burke’s social philosophy (A. K. Rogers), 
xviii: 51-76 

Methods of political reasoning (W. S. Car- 
penter), xxxi: 213-26 

See also Government; Public Opinion; Social 
Sciences, Logic of; Taxation 

See also 77, 78, 208, 313, 577, 602, 604, 1093, 
1157, 1514, 1524, 1918 

POPULATION 

Distribution of the sexes in the United States 
in 1890 (W. F. Willcox), i: 725-37 

Reversal of Malthus (A. W. Tourgee), ii:13- 


24 

Population and wages: the psycho-economic 
check vs. the so-called instinct of reproduc- 
tion (A. Llano), v:648-70 

Causes of the decrease of the Hawaiian peo- 
ple (W. B. Elkin), viii: 398-411 

Census methods for 1910 (E. D. Durand), 
xv:619-32 

Vital statistics from Vassar college (M. New- 
comer and E. S. Gibson), xxix: 430-42 

(W. S. Thompson), xxxiv: 3-15, 


Por i of the United States, 1925-1975 
P. K. Whelpton), xxxiv: 253-70 

Ethnic in the of New Lon- - 
don, Connecticut (B. B. Wessel), xxxv: 18- 
34, 263-70 

Raymond Pearl: the biology of population 
growth (H. B. Woolston), xxxv: 403-10 

Population: trends in differentials of true in- 
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crease and age composition (P. K. Whelp- 
ton), xxxv:870-80 

Future of human populations (C. Gini), 
“XXXVi: 241-50 

Larithmics: an addition to sociological ter- 
minology (H. P. Fairchild), xxxvi: 278-81 

Population: trends in population increase and 
distribution during 1920-1930 (P. K. 
Whelpton), xxxvi: 865-79 

Influence of social factors upon the sex-ratio 
at birth (S. Winston), xxxvii:1-21 

Village population changes (S. C. Ratcliffe 
and A. Ratciiffe), xxxvii: 760-67 

Population: trends in age composition and in 
specific birth-rates, 1920-30 (P. K. Whelp- 
ton), xxxvii:855-61 

Birth control and the sex ratio at birth (S. 
Winston), xxxviii: 22 

Estimating population for dynamic com- 
munities: a short method of computing in- 
tercensual and postcensual population (E. 
F. Young), xxxviii: 577-82 

Criterion of optimum population (R. Muker- 
jee), xxxviii: 

Criterion of optimum population (A. B. 
Wolfe), xxxix: 585-99 

On the criterion of optimum population (R. 
Mukerjee), xl: 344-48 

Movements of population (W. S. Thompson), 
xl:713-19 

Population expansion and the plantation sys- 
tem (E. T. Thompson), xli: 314-26 

The length of time required for the stabiliza- 
tion of a population (B. D. Karpinos), xli: 
504-13 

The increasing growth-rate of the Negro pop- 
ulation (S. J. Holmes), xlii: 202-14 

Japanese population policies (J. F. Steiner), 
xliii: 717-33 

The differential true rates of growth of the 
white population in the United States and 
their probable effects on the general growth 
of the population (B. D. Karpinos), xliv: 
251-73 

Population and vital phenomena (P. M. 
Hauser), xlviii: 309-22 

Population studies (W. S. Thompson), |: 436- 
42 

The changing sex ratio in the United States 
(H. T. Eldridge and J. S. Siegel), lii:224- 


34 

Estimates of the future number of families 
(P. C. Glick), lii: 235-42 per 

See also Birth Rates; Death Rates; Migration; 
Mobility; Occupations and Professions; 
Rural Community; Urban Community 

See also 297, 364, 392, 460, 520, 545, 631, 640, 
667, 837, 951, 964, 1176, 1802, 1810, R28, 
R52, R60, Rroo, R112, R145, R146, R158, 
Rrgo0, R194, R200, R254, R256, R262, 
R271A 


PosITIVISM 


See Comte, Auguste; Method 


Postwar PERIOD 


How much post-war migration? (J. S. Brun- 
er), xlix: 39-45 

The role of the frame of reference in war and 
post-war economy (G. Katona), xlix:340- 


47 
The strategy of peace (H. Kelsen), xlix:381- 


The position of the small nation in post-war 
Europe (E. Benés), xlix: 390-06 

The possibilities of planning (C. E. Merriam), 
xlix: 397-407 

Human nature and world democracy (F. H. 
Knight), xlix: 408-20 

The role and position of the common man (C. 
Friedrich), xlix: 421-29 

Natural resources in the post-war world 
(G. T. Renner), xlix: 430-40 

The conditions and p ts for a world 
without war (P. A. Sorokin), xlix: 441-49 

Prospect of a world without race conflict (W. 
E. B. du Bois), xlix: 450-56 

Prospects for a world without intolerance (E. 
Faris), xlix: 457-64 

A world without psychic frustration (F. Alex- 
ander), xlix: 465-69 

What is social order? (L. K. Frank), xlix: 470- 
77 

Democracy in postwar Japan (J. F. Embree), 
1: 205-7 

See also War, Effects of 

See also 801A, 999, 1168 


POVERTY 


Statistical-study in causes of poverty (A. M. 
Simons), iii:614-21 

Problem of poverty (E. Munsterberg), x: 
335-53 

A conservative’s view of poverty (A. D. 
Weeks), xxii: 779-800 

See also Philantrophy ; Social Work; Vagrancy 

See also 147, 369, 734 


PREDICTION 


See Method, Statistical and Graphic; Meth- 
ods, Miscellaneous 


PREJUDICE 


Prejudices of men (W. D. Wallis), xxxiv:804- 
21 

Religious sectarianism and race prejudice (L. 
P. Edwards), xli: 167-79 

Race prejudice in the administration of jus- 
tice (T. Sellin), xli: 212-17 

Antipathy and social behavior (C. Alex- 
ander), li: 288-92 

Discrimination in urban employment (E. N. 
Palmer), lii: 357-61 

See also 403, 627A, 765, 927, 1265, 1266, 1431, 
1824, R104A, R129, R167 
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PRELITERATE PEOPLES 
Relations between the living and the dead 
(F.-C. Cole), xxi: 611-22 
Mental capacity of savages (E. Faris), xxiii: 
603-19 
Pre-literate peoples (E. Faris), xxx: 710-12 
A new census and an oid theory: division of 
labor in the preliterate world (W. T. Wat- 
son), xxxiv:632-52 
Social transformation in East Africa (R. 
Thurnwald), xxxviii: 175-84 
Changing life of native peoples in the Pacific 
area: a sketch in cultural dynamics (F. M. 
Keesing), xxxix: 443-57 
The drum language of the Tumba people (R. 
T. Clarke), xl: 34-38 
Problems arising from industrialization of na- 
tive life in Central Africa (C. W. Coulter), 
xl: 582-92 
See also Anthropology; Culture 
See also 107, 660, 947, 971, 1036, 1077, IIII, 
1292A, 1646, 1648, 1649, 1651, 1785, 1800, 
R61, Ro3, R107, R108, R153, R177, R260, 
R282 
PREPAREDNESS 
See Americanism 
PRESS 
See News and Newspaper 
PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES 
See Preliterate Peoples 
PRODUCTION 
See Industry and Industrial Problems 
PROFESSIONALIZATION 
See Occupations and Professions 
PROFIT-SHARING 
Profit-sharing in the United States (P. Mon- 
roe), i:685-709 
Profit-sharing and co-operation (P. Monroe), 
iv: 593-602, 788-806 
The Ford Motor Company incident (A.W. 
Small), xix: 656-58 
See also 770 
PROGRESS 
See Social Progress 
PROPAGANDA 
Propaganda analysis—to what ends? (W. 
Garber), xlviii: 240-45 
The analysis of propaganda: a clinical sum- 
mary (A. M. Lee), li: 126-35 
See also Public Opinion 
See also 332, 363, 462, 894, 1089, 1226, 1610, 
1843, 1891, R41, R58, R179, R235A, R255 
PROPERTY 
Beginnings of ownership (T. Veblen), iv: 352- 
65 
Influence of superstition on the evolution of 
property rights (H. Webster), xv: 794-805 
See also 379, R130 


PROPHET 
The genesis of a modern prophet: John 
Alexander Dowie (J. J. Halsey), ix: 310-28 
P. J. Proudhon: a prophet of 1848 (D. W. 
Douglas), xxxiv: 781-803; xxxv: 35-59 
PROSTITUTION 
See Social Problems 
PROTESTANTISM 
See Church; Religious Groups 
PROUDHON, P. J. 
See Prophet 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
See Birth Rate 


PSYCHIATRY 

A note on the implications of psychiatry, the 
study of interpersonal relations, for investi- 
gation in the social sciences (H. S. Sulli- 
van), xlii:848-61 

The contribution of psychiatry to an under- 
standing of behavior in society (E. Sapir), 
xlii: 862-70 

What is a neurosis? (K. Horney), xlv:426—32 

The paranoid pseudo-community (N. Cam- 
eron), xlix: 32-38 

See also Psychoanalysis; Psychopathology 

See also 18, 21, 23, 158, 525, 803, 924, 1071, 
1610, R246A 

PSYCHOANALYSIS 

The triple-appeal principle: a contribution of 
psychoanalysis to political and social sci- 
ence (H. D. Lasswell), xxxvii: 523-38 

Freud’s influence on the changed attitude to- 
ward sex (H. Ellis), xlv: 309-17 

The introduction and development of Freud’s 
work in the United States (A. A. Brill), 
xlv: 318-25 

Sigmund Freud and psychiatry: a partial ap- 
praisal (S. E. Jeliffe), xlv: 326-40 

Sociology and the psychoanalytic method (G. 
Zilboorg), xlv: 341-55 

The influence of Sigmund Freud upon sociol- 
ogy in the United States (E. W. Burgess), 
xlv: 356-74 

The contribution of Freud’s insight interview 
to the social sciences (H. D. Lasswell), xlv: 


375-90 

Freud—and the analysis of poetry (K. 
Burke), xlv: 391-417 

Psychoanalytic contributions to the under- 
standing and treatment of behavior prob- 
lems (W. Healy), xlv: 418-25 

The Neo-Adlerians (F. Wittels), xlv: 433-45 

Totem and taboo in retrospect (A. L. Kroeb- 
er), xlv: 446-51 

Sociological analysis of Horney and Fromm 
(A. W. Green), li: 533-40 

See also Freud, Sigmund; Psychoanalysis; 
Psychopathology 

See also 22, 421, 618, R75, R119, 
R120, R227 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
See Psychopathology; Social Psychology; So- 


cial Sciences, Logic of 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Prevention of mental diseases (J. Morel), v: 
72-07 

Insanity a social problem (T. Burrow), xxxii: 
80-87 

The frequency and probability of insanity 
(W. F. Ogburn and E. Winston), xxxiv: 
822-31 

The reiationship of birth order and fraternal 
position to incidence of insanity (E. A. 
Schuler), xxxvi: 28-40 

The psychotic person seen culturally (J. Dol- 
lard), xxxix:637-48 

Cultural isolation and schizophrenic personal- 
ity (R. Faris), xl: 155-64 

Assumed increase of mental disease (E. Win- 
ston), xl:427-39 

Topical summaries of current literature: men- 
tal hygiene (A. C. Horsch and R. A. Davis), 
xl:646-58 

Economic differentials in the probability of 
insanity (A. J. Jaffe and E. Shanas), xliv: 
534-39 

Alternative hypotheses for the explanation of 
some of Faris and Dunham’s results (M. B. 
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941-57 
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Hart), lii: 112-22 

See also 4, 127, 129, 213, 360B, 392, 396, 397, 
420A, 513, 572, 580A, 605, 654, 668, 774, 
777, 783, 809, 867, 918, 929A, 933, 985, 
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1672, 1795, 1803, 1804, 1806, 1831, 1905, 
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Concerning certain wise limits to charity or- 
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322-28 

Subsidizing of private charities (F. A. Fetter), 
vii: 359-85 

Charity franchise (R. W. Kelso), xx: 1-9 

Religious value of social work (F. Sieden- 
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The socially inadequate (H. H. Laughlin), 
XXViii: 54-70 

Social work in the first grade of a public 
school (A. B. Pratt), xxviii: 436-42 

See also Child Welfare; Community Organiza- 
tion; Philanthropy; Public Welfare 

See also 444, 1143 
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Education for social work (J. F. Steiner), 
XXVi: 475-519, 601-17, 744-66 

Curriculum of a training school for social 
work (S. A. Queen), xxviii: 283-99 

Sociology as a prevocational subject (T. D. 
Eliot), xxix: 726-46 
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ences: a study of professional opinions (E. 
E. Young), xxxix:670-73 


SOCIALISM 


English and American Christian socialism: an 
estimate (P. Monroe), i: 50-68 

Sketch of socialistic thought in England (C. 
Zeublin), ii:643-61 

Evangelical social congress in Germany (M. 
Maurenbrecher), ix: 24-36 

Christian socialism in America (J. Spargo), 
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SOCIALIZATION 


The junior republic (J. R. Commons), iii: 
281-96, 433-48 

Social and ethical interpretations of mental 
development (W. Caldwell), v: 182-92 

Socialization (E. A. Ross), xxiv:652-71 

Efficiency in socialization (J. C. Almack), 
XXXi: 241-49 

See also Children, Behavior of; Personality 
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Social and the extra-social (J. M. Baldwin), 
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Basis of sociality (A. Allin), viii: 75-84 

Social will (A. H. Lloyd), viii: 336-59 
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Social consciousness (C. H. Cooley), xii:675- 
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Origin of society (C. A. Ellwood), xv:394- 
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Psychological view of society (C. A. Ellwood), 
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1-47 
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See Sociology, General and Historical 
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Development of sociology (G. E. Vincent), 
x:145-60 

Decade of sociology (A. W. Small), xi: 1-10 

Professor Hayes’s sociological construction 
lines: a reply (P. H. Fogel), xii: 822-30 

Pretensions of sociology (H. J. Ford), xv: 96— 
104 

History of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation (F. B. Sanborn), xv: 592 

Sociological stage in the evolution of the so- 
cial sciences (A. W. Small), xv: 681-97 

Southern Sociological Congress (L. L. Ber- 
nard), xviii: 258-59; xix: 91-93 

Present outlook of social science (A. W. 
Small), xviii: 433-69 

An autobiographical sketch (J. Lippert), xix: 
145-65 

Sociological implications of Ricardo’s eco- 
nomics (C. North), xx: 764-828 

Fifty years of sociology in the United States 
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SocioLoGy, GENERAL AND HIsToRICAL—con- 
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Contributions of sociology to political theory 
(H. E. Barnes), xxv: 1-23, 150-70; xxvii: 
289-324, 442-85, 573-87, 737-57; Xxvill: 
49-66, 179-204 

Czech sociology (J. Skola), xxviii: 76-78 

Functions of a sociology department in a 
state university (T. L. Harris), xxviii: 326- 
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Small), xxviii: 385-418 
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xxix: 57-69 

Ranke and documentation (A. W. Small), 
xxix: 69-77 

Collection and the use of archives (A. W. 
Small), xxix: 77-82 

Present historical methodology (A. W. Small), 
xxix : 83-84 

Approaches to objective economic and politi- 
cal science in Germany: Cameralism (A. W. 
Small), xxix: 158-65 

The period of retarded development in Ger- 
man social science (A. W. Smali), xxix: 
166-77 

The transition to systematic political econ- 
omy in Germany (A. W. Small), xxix: 305- 


Attempt to reconstruct classical economic 
theory on the basis of comparative eco- 
nomic history, 1850 (A. W. Small), xxix: 


443-54 

The attempts (about 1870) to reconstruct 
economic theory by appeal to psychology 
(A. W. Small), xxix: 455-79 

Reappearance of the ethical factor in German 
economic theory (A. W. Small), xxix: 479-88 

Later phases of the conflict between the His- 
torical and the Austrian schools (A. W. 
Small), xxix: 571-98 

The restoration of ethics in economic theory. 
The professorial socialist. The Verein fiir 
Socialpolitik (A. W. Small), xxix: 707-25 

The Schmoller-Treitschke controversy: illus- 
trating the psychology of transition (A. W. 
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The attempt to reconstruct economic theory 
on a sociological basis (1860-80) (A. W. 
Small), xxx: 177-94 

The sociologizing movement within political 
science (A. W. Small), xxx: 302-36 

Sociology of De Greef (D. W. Douglas), xxxi: 


433-54 


Simmel, Durkheim, and Ratzenhofer (A. F. 
Bentley), xxxii: 250-56 

Sociology of Ferdinand Ténnies (L. Wirth), 
XXXii: 412-22 

Impressions of sociology in Great Britain (V. 
M. Palmer), xxxii: 756-61 

Were Comte and Spencer wholly wrong? (E. 
C. Hayes), xxxiii: 14-27 

Topical summaries of current literature: soci- 
ology in Argentina (L. L,. Bernard), xxxiii: 
110-19 

A study of Pareto’s treatise on general sociol- 
ogy (A. Bongiorno), xxxvi: 349-70 

The present state of the profession (F. S. 
Chapin), xxxix: 506-8 

Too many Ph.D.’s? (E. Faris), xxxix: 509- 
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Development of sociology in the Old South 
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xli: 707-22 
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Marjolin), xlii:693—704 
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The French Revolution and the rise of sociol- 
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Fifty years of sociology in the United States 
(E. A. Ross), 1: 489-92 
The proximate future of American sociology: 
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See also Method; Social Sciences, Logic of. 
For articles about specific writers, see en- 
tries under their names. 

See also 48, 88, 90, 98, 112, 121, 159, 203, 
222, 223, 224, 227, 306, 318, 366, 410, 451, 
452, 453, 464, 476, 484, 496, 525, 526, 551, 
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vi: 465-86 
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Small), x: 281-98 
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nies), x: 569-85 

Sociological construction lines (E. C. Hayes), 
x:623-42, 750-65; xi: 26-48, 623-45; xi: 


45-07 
Varieties of sociology (G. E. Vincent), xii: 1- 
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581-87 
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W. Small), xii:633-55 
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(P. H. Fogel), xii: 822-30 


Sociology: its problems and its relations (C. A. 
Ellwood), xiii: 300-348 
Meaning of sociology (A. W. Small), xiv:1- 


14 

Vindication of sociology (A. W. Small), xv:1- 
15 

Problem of sociology (G. Simmel), xv: 289- 
320 

General sociology (A. W. Small), xviii: 200- 


214 

Applied sociology (C. R. Henderson), xviii: 
215-21 

Interpretation of sociological data (G. Spill- 
er), xxi: 521-32 

Sociology and psycho-analytic psychology 
(E. R. Groves), xxiii: 107-16 

Possibility of a social psychology (A. L. 
Kroeber), xxiii:633-50 

Prospectus of sociological theory (A. W. 
Small), xxvi: 22-59 

Science and sociology (H. Hart), xxvii: 364- 


83 

Sociology and Plato’s Republic (A. W. Small), 
XXX: 513-33, 683-702 

What are principles of sociology? (I. W. Ho- 
werth), xxxi:474-84 

A redefinition of social phenomena (J. F. 
Markey), xxxi: 733-43 

Topical summaries of current |'terature: the 
logic of sociology (F. N. House), xxxii: 271- 


87 

Object matter of sociology (F. Znaniecki), 
Xxxii: 529-84 

Logic of sociology (W. M. Kozlowski), xxxiii: 
Q12-21 

Sociology, its methods and laws (E. Rignano), 
XXXiV : 429-50, 605-22 

Is a cultural sociology possible? (T. Abel), 
XXXV: 730-52 

Intensive sociology: a project (F. H. Gid- 
dings), xxxvi: 1-14 

Clinical sociology (L. Wirth), xxxvii: 49-66 

Sociological theory (R. K. Merton), 1: 462- 
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See also Social Sciences, Logic of 

See also 115, 153, 199, 258, 373, 423, 445, 483, 
555, 627, 679, 681, 682, 1295, 1306, 1545, 
1552, 1685, 1758, 1820, 1937, 1947, 1948, 
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Sociological instruction at Paris (C. W. A. 
Veditz), iii: 206-15 

How should sociology be taught as a college 
or university subject? (C. A. Ellwood), xii: 
588-606 
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FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1865-1915) 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Is paper will plot some of the 
| principal points of departure from 
which to map the main movement 
of sociological thinking in the United 
States during the period indicated in the 
title. It will incidentally write into the 
sketch certain details of a semi-autobio- 
graphical character. It will serve, further, 
as an introduction to a subsequent paper 
to be entitled ‘The Sociological Cate- 
gories,”’ and in connection with the latter 
paper it will attempt to throw light upon 
open problems of methodology in the 
entire field of social science. 

Referring to the second of these items, 
no excuses will be offered for rather lib- 
eral transgression of the conventionali- 
ties of impersonal writing. The years 
which I have spent in studying the social 
scientists of the last four centuries have 
lodged in my mind one indelible impres- 
sion, viz., that nearly every one of these 
writers might have done more for the in- 
struction of subsequent generations if 
each had left on record certain testimony 
from his personal knowledge, which he 
probably regarded as trifling and which 
his contemporaries would probably have 
pronounced impertinent, than they did 
by writing much of a more pretentious 
nature which they actually transmitted. 
If each writer in the field of social science 
had also been a Pepys, or if he had been 
shadowed by a Boswell, the reasons why 
thinking in social science had meandered 
in the precise courses which it has fol- 
lowed might be much more evident than 


they are. So it has seemed to me more 
and more that one of the traits of devel- 
oping historical sense should be increas- 
ing consideration for the historians of the 
future. One hundred, two hundred, three 
hundred years from now there will be 
students trying to trace back the evolu- 
tion of social science. No one who has 
sifted the monograph material of a past 
period can doubt that, so long as the vol- 
umes of this Journal are legible, here and 
there a historian will search them for 
clues to interpretation of the period that 
produced them. Men now living might 
divulge many things which will never be 
discovered from mere review of technical 
treatises, without which the historical 
significance of the treatises will always 
be partially misunderstood. Who can 
read the earlier volumes of the Edinburgh 
Review or the Westminster Review, for in- 
stance, without being aware that, as no 
biography of the writers appears be- 
tween the lines, some of the most in- 
structive signs in what they wrote must 
be undetected? Accordingly I shall re- 


gard it as a duty rather than a liberty to | 


set down certain matters of fact within 


my knowledge, arid also to express cer- | 
tain frank judgments which, whether | 


they prove to be more or less correct, 
may have a certain index value in the 
future. I am not without hope that others 
who have had larger shares in shaping 
the fortunes of the social sciences during 
the past generation may be moved to 
similar contributions. 


Certain generalizations may serve as 
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preface to the more concrete details to be 
scheduled in this paper. 

In the first place, all history of science, 
if written wisely, is less history of what 
given individuals have thought than of 
why they have thought it; particularly 
that part of the reason why they have 
thought it which is to be found in the 
manner of thinking that was prevalent 
at the same time; and, furthermore, in 
particular occasions at the same time for 
reconsideration of current thinking. Per- 
haps more important than any individ- 
ual’s thinking is the kind and degree of 
success which it had in getting other 
people to think the same thoughts. 

Again, all history of science consists 
less of the record of discovery of ab- 
solutely new facts or truths at its transi- 
tion points than of placing modified de- 
grees and combinations of emphasis upon 
ideas long more or less familiar; or in 
finding new ways of connecting old ideas 
with accepted conclusions about physi- 
cal, mental, or moral relations. 

As a general rule, the gains involved in 
passing from one period of thinking to 
another, in any division of theoretical or 
applied knowledge, may be summed up 
in a very few words, so far as the mere 
matter of the verbal expression is con- 
cerned. The work which bulks largest in 
distinguishing the new period is, in the 
first place, the work of abstracting from 
a mass of ideas, partly more or less per- 
manent, partly already obsolescent, a 
single idea, or a small group of ideas, 
which thereafter become a sort of in- 
surgent body, accusing the old thought- 
complex of incorrectness or insufficiency ; 
then, in the second place, it is the work 
of restating all the phenomena which fall 
within the range of the newly projected 
or newly emphasized idea or ideas in 
formulas or idioms which correspond 


with the new valuations called for by the 
insurgent forces. 

Perhaps the most familiar illustration 
of the sort of change referred to in the 
last paragraph is the revolution which | 
has taken place within the last twenty- 
five years, in all thinking about human 
experience, through shifting the .em- 
phasis from ‘the assumed _ individual 
agent to the group in which persons are 
now seen to be subordinate factors. Our 
reference in this paper is always im- 
plicitly to this category, and it will come 
under direct discussion both in this paper 
and in the one to follow. 

Once more, changes in types of think- 
ing are likely to have as one of their 
marks a restless rhythm between con- 
crete and abstract interests within the 
field immediately covered; between nar- 
rowly specialized interests in details and 
highly generalized interests in the largest 
possible theoretical or practical organiza- 
tion and control of the elements in- 
volved. 

As a case in point we may cite the 
swing of interest, between the middle of 
the eighteenth century and the middle of 
the nineteenth, from the writing of so- 
called universal history, and so-called 
philosophy of history, to the collection of 
evidence going into minute details about 


selected episodes of history, and the most ] 
microscopic textual, philological, psycho- 
logical criticism of this evidence. 

Now these generalizations, not to 
schedule others, have been illustrated by 
the career thus far of American sociol- 
ogy. Instead of specifying instances at 
the outset, I shall try to outline the story 
of the American sociological movement 
in such a way that these generalizations 
will be confirmed. In short, like every 
other distinct thought-phenomenon, the 
American sociological movement was a 
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child of its time. It was not an isolated, 
alien, detached curiosity. It was a part of 
the orderly unfolding of native condi- 
tions. 

The fact is of like kind with the devel- 
opment of sociology in Europe. In my 
judgment it will be common knowledge 
some day that historians, economists, 
and particularly political philosophers 
toward the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury focalized attention upon questions 
which turned out to be the problems now 
called sociological. In other words, the 
course of thought in older divisions of 
social science led inevitably to the so- 
ciologieal phase of human problems." 


The connection between the earliest 
onsets of American sociological interest 
and movements of a kindred nature in 
Europe has never been very clearly made 
out. There is an opportunity here for in- 
vestigation which, if successful, would 
amount to a notable piece of historical 
work. Not attempting, therefore, to go 
farther back, I find little room for doubt 
that one of the roots which produced 


American sociology found its—nourish- 


_ment inthe soil that-was-breken-up~by 


our Civil War. Just as American devel- 
opment in agriculture may be traced in 
part to influences set free by that war, so 


it was with the thinking that later took 


shape as sociology. The limits of this 
sketch forbid examination of evidence on 
this point. Enough that some of the men 
whose thought-world had been stirred to 
its depths by the war found themselves 
in 1865 star-gazing in social heavens that 
had never before looked so confused nor 
so mysterious. To express a familiar 
judgment more literally: At the close of 


* Cf. Small on Von Mohl and Ahrens, American 
Journal of Sociology, XVIII— 457-59. In some re- 
spects more tell-tale than either of the authors re- 
ferred to in the above passage is Treitschke, Gesell- 
schaftswissenschaft, published in 1859. 


the war the intelligent people of the 
country were more sophisticated than at 
its. beginning. They realized in part that 
the country was not the primitive, simple 
affair which it had been when all its in- 
habitants were pioneers. They had been 
jostled a good deal in the fondest of 
American illusions that a constitution 
and laws enected in pursuance thereof 
would automatically produce human 
welfare. They became acutely aware that 


life in the United States was not alto- | 


gether a success. They perceived more or 
less distinctly that work was ahead to 
bring American conditions into tolerable 
likeness to American ideals. Some of 
these men reacted to the situation by 
trying to understand it as theorists and 
philosophers. Emerson was far and away 
the most no is type. Yet Emer- 
son could least of all be claimed as one of 
the producers of sociology—he certainly 
could not be credited with intentional 
and direct work to that end. He was an 
interpreter either of the individualistic 


or of the transcendental phases of life. 4“ 


The association of Americans, as a con- 
crete actuality composed by the inter- 
action of all Americans upon one an- 
other, never presented itself to him as a 
much more substantial reality than the 
dagger that Hamlet could not clutch. 
There can be little doubt that John 
Fiske’s approaches to sociological prob- 
lems in Cosmic Philosophy would have 


been less objective if no Civil War had | 


occurred. Though our knowledge of the 
betwee Lester F. / 
Ward’s army experiences and his subse- 


deplorably meager, yet 
it is incredible that he could have arrived 
at his breadth of world-consciousness in 


an environment as provincial as that of _/ 


the United States would have remained 
for a long time without the upheaval of 
the sixties. 
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II. FORMATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


The first men to make an overt move- 
ment toward mobilizing the newly 
aroused social consciousness into an ef- 
fort which turned out to be in the general 
direction of sociology were of a quite dif- 
ferent type from those just named. They 
have put on record a brief account of 
themselves, as they were understood by 
Franklin B t+he-man who more 
than any other for many years succeeded 
in keeping the movement in motion. The 
movement itself took shape under the 
title, the American Social Science As- 
sociation.” 

“In brief, the period 1865-85 in the 
United States was a time of benevolent 

mateurishness with reference to ques- 

ions which have since been distributed 
among the historical, political, economic, 
sociological, and philanthropic divisions 
of positive social science. There were a 
great many Americans of the type repre- 
sented by most of the members of the 
Social Science Association, who had more 
or less of the spirit which William G. 
Sumner-held up to ridicule in variations 
of his dictum: ‘““The type and formula of 
most schemes of philanthropy or hu- 
manitarianism is this: A and B put their 
heads together to decide what C shall be 
made to do for D.”’? There were also a 

*For an outline of Mr. Sanborn’s career see 
of Social Reform, title “Sanborn, 

For an account of the origin of the Association, 
see Tolman, American Journal of Sociology, V1, 797. 

At the meeting of the American Sociological 
Society in New York in 1909, President Finley of 
the Social Science Association asked a place on the 
program for what seemed to some of the persons 
present the swan-song of that venerable organiza- 
tion. It was a sort of autobiography composed by 
Mr. Sanborn. It may be found in the Proceedings of 


the American Sociological Society, IV, 16, and in the 
American Journal of Sociology, XV, 591-95. 


3 What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, 1883, 
p. 123; cf. p. 112 ef passim. 


considerable number of Americans who 
were teaching, in professorships and edi- 
torial chairs, more or less undiluted ver- 
sions of the classical economics.* There 


4 For convenience of reference a few details col- 
lated from the American Encyclopedia of Biography 
are noted here in connection with the following men 
of the earlier part of this period who made an im- 
pression beyond their immediate groups: 

Henry C. Carey, b. Philadeiphia, 1793, d. there, 
1889. Educated as bookseller, entered his father’s 
store at age of eight, remained there, pursuing his 
elementary studies in literature and learning the 
business till he was admitted as a partner in 1814. 
At the death of his father in 1821 he became the 
head of the publishing business of Carey & Lea, 
which for a time was the leading publishing con- 
cern of the country. In 1835 he withdrew from busi- 
ness to devote himself to political economy. He 
was originally a zealous advocate of free trade, but 
became convinced that real free trade with foreign 
countries was impossible, in the existing state of 
American industry, and that a period of protection 
must precede it. In this view, free trade is the ideal 
toward which we ought to tend, and protection the 
indispensable means of reaching it. He has been 
ranked in the United States as the founder of a new 
school of political economy opposed to the rent 
doctrine of Ricardo and the Malthusian theory of 
population. (The career of List in this country and 
in Germany should be considered if the propriety 
of this reputation is in question.) Of Carey’s writings 
the chief is: Essay on the Rate of Wages, With an 
Examination of the Causes of the Difference of the 
Condition of the Laboring Population throughout the 
World (1835). This monograph was reproduced in 
greatly expanded form under the title Principles of 
Political Economy, 3 vols. (1837-40). The best known 
of his later writings is Principles of Social Science, 
3 vols. (1858-59). 

Francis Wayland, b. New York City, 17096. 
President of Brown, 1827-55. Elements of Political 
Economy (1837); ibid., abridged (1840). 

Amasa Walker, b. Woodstock, New Hampshire, 
1799, d. 1875. Common school education. Entered 
business in 1814. Withdrew from business in 1840. 
Lectured on political economy at Oberlin, 1842-48. 
In politics in Massachusetts. Annual course of lec- 
tures in political economy, Amherst, 1859-60. 
“Reformer.” Nature and Use of Money and Mixed 
Currency (1857); Science of Wealth, a Manual of 
Political Economy, 8 editions (1866). 

Francis Lieber, b. Berlin, 1800, d. New York, 
1872. In Prussian army of 1815. Imprisoned as 
liberal after the war. Prohibited from studying in 
Prussian universities and went to Jena; persecuted 
there and in Halle. Took part in Greek revolution. 
One year in Rome as tutor to Niebuhr’s son. After 
more persecution went to England in 1825, and then 
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were only a small number of men who 
were trying to teach history,’ and until 
the later years of the period still fewer 
who had been affected very much by the 
critical methods which had been develop- 
ing in Germany since the first decade of 
the century. In political science the work 
of Francis Lieber at Columbia Univer- 
sity Stands out before our present retro- 
spect as far and away more notable than 
any other factor in his field. Yet we must 
regard his work as chiefly a scattering of 
seed upon soil scantily prepared. The 
yield of his sowing has never been very 
precisely estimated. His two chief works 
have doubtless influenced, in some de- 
gree, all subsequent teachers of the sub- 
ject in the United States, but that influ- 
ence has evidently been largely uncon- 
scious in notable cases.° 


in 1827 to New York. Professor of history and 
political economy, University of South Carolina, 
1833-56. Same chair in Columbia University, 1856- 
60. From 1860 to his death, professor of political 
science in Columbia University Law School. 
Manual of Political Ethics, 2 vols. (1838); revised 
by Theodore D. Woolsey 1875; Civil Liberty and 
Self Government, 2 vols. (1852); new edition adopted 
as text book at Yale (1874). 

Arthur L. Perry, b. Lyme, New Hampshire, 
1830. Graduated from Williams, 1852. Professor 
of history and political economy, idid., since 1853. 
Wrote editorials for Springfield Republican and 
New York Evening Post. Earnest advocate of free 
trade. Political Economy (1865); Introduction to 
Political Economy (1877). 

Francis A. Walker (son of Amasa W.), b. Boston 
1840, d. 1897, Professor of political economy and 
history in Sheffield Scientific School, 1873-81. 
President of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1881-97. President of American Economical] Associa- 
tion, 1885-97. The Wages Question (1876); Money, 
Trade and Industry (1879); Land and Its Rent 
(1883); Political Economy (1883). 


5 See below, p. 212. 


6 A year ago I tried to test this with the following 
well-known professors of political science: Presi- 
dent Judson (Chicago) replied to my question, to 
the effect that at the time of his graduation from 
college (Williams, 1870) Lieber was known to him 
simply as author of the military regulations adopted 
during the Civil War. He did not, until some time 


It may some day be possible to recon- 
struct the history of social science in gen- 


later, get him into focus as a teacher of political 
science. 

Professor Burgess (Columbia) wrote: “Lieber’s 
books on Political Ethics and Self-Government first 
excited in me the desire to develop the study of 
the political sciences in the United States. These 
books were recommended to me by Professor 
Theodore W. Dwight, warden of the Columbia 
Law School, New York, about the year 1870. The 
fact that Lieber was a German had no small in- 
fluence in sending me to Germany at that time to 
study these sciences. As you probably know, I 
became Lieber’s successor at Columbia in 1876, 
and kept not only his memory but his works alive 
and active among the Columbia students. From 
Columbia chiefly his influence has radiated, but 
also from Yale, as Dr. Theodore Woolsey, former 
president of Yale, was a great disciple of Lieber. 
Lieber’s name is perpetuated at Columbia by the 
professorship of political philosophy.” 

Professor John J. Halsey (Lake Forest) answered: 
“T have two distinct impressions of Francis Lieber. 
The first is through the original thirteen-volume 
Encyclopaedia Americana which he edited, and out 
of which I got a large part of my early education— 
reading a large portion of it topically before I went 
to college. The other is his great influence inter- 
nationally through his /nstructions for the Guidance 
of the Armies of the United States in the Field, issued 
in 1863, which have so largely shaped the conduct 
of war ever since.” 

Professor William W. Folwell (Minnesota) testi- 
fies: “I can say without the least hesitation that 
Lieber’s influence on my thinking and teaching was 
very great. It is not easy, after so many years of 
retirement, to speak definitely of the kind of influ- 
ence. Of course it enlarged my horizon and moder- 
ated views which might have gone to extremes. His 
employment of the historical method seemed to me 
admirable, especially in the Civil Liberty and Self- 
Government. Of all Lieber’s writings known to me, 
that which lingers strongest in my memory is his 
General Orders, No. 100, 1863, which was the basis 
of my teaching in one branch of international law. 
I believe you are doing an important service in 
reviving interest in Lieber.” 

Professor Jesse Macy (Iowa College) is less 
emphatic. He says: “As to Francis Lieber, I have a 
dim recollection of having years ago read some of 
his writings with a feeling of surprise that he was not 
more often quoted and more fully recognized. Since 
then he has almost entirely passed out of my mind. 
I have probably gone on using impressions derived 
from Lieber without giving credit or without a 
knowledge of their source. If I were called upon now 
to pass an examination in Lieber it would be a blank 
failure. Not one distinct idea can I recall. I have 
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eral in the United States, and of sociol- 
ogy in particular, in a strict chronological 
order. I confess that I do not see a way 
clear to map out even the sociological 
part of the development in precise con- 
formity with temporal succession. Fully 
to make out the relations of cause and 
effect, it would be necessary in the first 
place to evaluate the activities of the 
American Social Science Association be- 


tween 1865 and 1885. For this purpose \ 
‘the exception of an occasional instructor 


more impartial judges would be desirable 
than its early or surviving members on 
the one hand, or on the other hand mem- 
bers of the sociological group, who never 
felt drawn to that pioneer body. The 
publications of the society are of course 
the most authentic evidence as to the 
quality of its work.’ It represented hu- 
manitarian sentiment more distinctly 
than a desire for critical methodology. 
It belongs rather among philanthropic 
and patriotic programs than in the course 
of strictly scientific development. It may 
be dismissed from our consideration then 
with this brief reference; and our atten- 


written this without doing anything to refresh 
my memory, as this is my understanding of the 
object of your question.” 

My own personal testimony is that my under- 
graduate course was in a small New England college 
into which at the time no political theory of any 
sort had made its way, except that which might 
occasionally emerge in unrecognized shape in the 
course of grammatical construction of the classics. 
In my Senior year (1875-76) the president, Dr. 
Henry E. Robins, nearly precipitated a revolution 
in the faculty by smuggling into his instruction in 
“Mental and Moral Philosophy” a short course 
based on Bagehot, The English Constitution, and 
another with Wayland’s Political Economy, as the 
chief book of reference. In connection with one of 
these courses Dr. Robins put me on the track of 
Lieber’s two major works. They were to me oases 
in the desert. They helped me to consciousness of 
my intellectual interests. They were distinct factors 
among the impulses that sent me to Germany three 
years later, and I have frequently recurred to 
them meanwhile as samples of the spirit in which 
social problems should be studied, rather than as 
direct sources of social] doctrine. 


7 See note on Tolman, supra, p. 180. 


tion must turn to a more direct ante- 
cedent of the sociological movement 


proper. 


III. THE ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE 
UNITED STATES® 


Until 1876, there was absolutely no 
instruction itr social science in this coun- 
try which could by any stretch of the im- 
agination be called “advanced.”® With 


who was “inspirational” to a high de- 
gree, all fhe persons who were supposed 
to teach anything now regarded as with- 
in the range of the social sciences were 
going through the most elementary type 
of classroom program, guided by the 


crude textbooks then available. The _ 


opening of Johns Hopkins Universityin 
1876 marked the beginning of a new 
academic era in this country, and this 
general transition affected the social sci- 
ences along with all other departments of 
knowledge. 

Yet it cannot be said that the social 
sciences had a development at Johns 
Hopkins commensurate with that of the 
physical sciences. Nevertheless, with 
fewer men and inferior equipment, the 
Hopkins workers in the field of social sci- 
ence made an impression which is still 
felt throughout the United States and 
beyond. The whole range of subjects now 
distributed through what is known at the 
University of Chicago as “the social sci- 
ence group’’’’ was within a single depart- 

§ The paper already referred to by Mr. Frank L. 
Tolman (American Journal of Sociology, VII, 797) 
entitled “The Study of Sociology in Institutions of 


Learning in the United States,” laid the foundations 
for a history of the movement. 

9See Giddings and Tenney, “Sociology,” in 
Cyclopedia of Education, V (1913). 

© This proposition does not refer to the more 
elastic sense in which for certain purposes that 
phrase is used to include philosophy, psychology, 
and education. 
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ment at Baltimore. That department had 
the title ‘History and Politics.”’ Its out- 
look has never been symbolized better in 
a brief formula than in the aphorism 
quoted from the historian Freeman and 
emblazoned on the wall of the principal 
lecture-room of the department, called 
“The Seminary Room,” viz.: “History is 
past politics, and politics is present his- 
tory.” 

No adequate account of the early 
years of this department is available. Its 
main dynamo was Herbert B. Adams, 
the head of the department.” Richard T. 
Ely did not begin his career there as in- 
structor in economics until 1881. He re- 
mained until 1892, when he became head 
of the Department of Political Economy 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

In his collection of papers under the 
title The Launching of a University Presi- 
dent Gilman has only this paragraph 
(p. 117) bearing directly on the depart- 
ment of history and politics: 

In history and politics many able students 
were soon assembled, under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Herbert B. Adams, whose instructions 
were reinforced in economics by Dr. Richard T. 
Ely. The instructors and the students made in- 
vestigations especially in the domain of Ameri- 
can institutional history, which were printed in 
successive numbers of a series entitled “‘Johns 
Hopkins Studies in History and Politics.” 
These papers were widely circulated and at- 
tracted so much attention that persons con- 
nected with other institutions offered their 
contributions. The long series published under 
this title constitutes one of the most important 
works of reference for those who would become 
acquainted with the development of American 
institutions. The allusions to its value by Pro- 
fessor Freeman and by John Fiske are not to 
be overlooked. 


President Gilman might have added that 
the series was of evident service to Mr. 
James Bryce, when he was collecting the 


" See Professor Jameson’s appreciation in paper 
cited below, pp. 212-14. 


material for The American Common- 
wealth. 

One whose memory reaches back into 
the seventies might easily yield to the 
temptation to linger at this point for per- 
sonal reminiscences illustrating the ste- 
rility of academic activities in general at 
this period throughout the field of the 
social sciences. I will restrict myself to 
brief notice of certain waymarks about 
which more information is within easy 
reach, with the addition of two or three 
contributions from my own experience." 

While there can be no doubt that the 
establishment of the Department of His- 
tory and Politics at Johns Hopkins de- 
serves to stand as the inauguration of 
critical as distinguished from elementary 
study of social science in the United 
States, yet it is equally evident that this 
deveiopment was itself an effect of causes 
which manifested themselves in various 
ways during the previous decade. Inci- 
dentally, the query may be raised as to 
the extent to which Mr. Gilman himself, 
while teaching geography at Yale, was 
already breaking ground for the sort of 


3 In recording the fact that he was one of the dis- 
appointed applicants for a fellowship in history and 
politics at Johns Hopkins in its opening year, the 
present writer wishes furthermore to confess that 
his college course had qualified him for no regis- 
tration beyond courses I and II in history and eco- 
nomics in an undergraduate sequence. 

Not all American college graduates at the time 
were necessarily as naive with reference to those 
particular subjects, but only the larger institutions 
had begun to offer enough instruction to carry 
students beyond beggarly elements. I am moved to 
confess also that my abiding respect for Johns 
Hopkins is in large measure due to the further fact 
that the fellowship which I did not get in 1876 was 
awarded to Henry C. Adams. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that Professor 
Adams’ monograph entitled Relation of the State to 
Industrial Action, published in the “Johns Hopkins 
Studies in History and Politics” in 1880, has stood 
the test of the intervening years, and that it may still 
be cited as containing the fundamental principles 
of adaption between individualistic and collectivistic 
ideals. 
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study of the humanities which was about 
to begin. 

Because of his connection with sociol- 
ogy in particular, it will not be out of 
place to schedule at this point, and as a 
sign of promise in the field of academic 
instruction in the social sciences, the 
career of William G. Sumner."’ Without 
implying a judgment upon the question| 
touched upon in the last two references 
in the previous note, Professor Sumner’s 
priority in the sociological field may be 
referred to as incidental to the more gen- 
eral fact of awakening academic interest 
in social science.‘ Professor Sumner’s 
course in sociology, announced in 1876, 
seems to have been withdrawn during 
the years 1880-85, and to have reap- 
peared in 1885-86, or at the beginning of 
President Dwight’s administration.’ 


"3 B. 1840, graduated from Yale, 1863, d. 1910. 
Studied at Géttingen and Oxford. Tutor at Yale, 
1866-69. Ordained in Episcopal church and was 
assistant rector in New York City, 1869-72. From 
1872 until his death “professor of political and 
social science” at Yale. History of American Cur- 
rency, 1874; What Social Classes Owe to Each Other, 
1883. See account of Sumner by Keller, Popular 
Science Monthly, XXXV, 1889, reprinted in The 
Challenge of Facts, p. 3. Cf. Walker, “Note on Sum- 
ner,” American Journal of Sociology, XX, 829. 


™I am indebted to my colleague, Dr. C. H. 
Walker, for the information that light is thrown 
upon the status of sociology at Yale at this early 
period by an article entitled “Sociology and The- 
ology at Yale College,” Popular Science Monthly, 
XVII (June, 1880), 268-69. 


*s Professor Sumner rather early acquired the 
rank of a Yale tradition. Several of his students have 
told me that in their day he was lecturing on what 
might be described as the sort of opinions that ought 
to be held on things in general by a Yale man. They 
added that no one was supposed to have “done” 
Yale as a gentleman should, without having taken 
at least one course with “Billy” Sumner. 

Professor Sumner’s place in American sociology 
has not yet been permanently assigned. At present 
he represents to the sociologists at large a curious 
double personality—the author of Social Classes 
at one extreme, and the author of Folkways at 
the other. His pupil, Dr. A. G. Keller, now his 
successor at Yale, is editing Professor Sumner’s 
papers, and it is hoped that he will be able to inter- 


As especially notable symptoms of this 
awakening, in the spirit to be sure of the 
“social science” as characterized above," 
reference should be made first to the rec- 
ommendation of President White of 
Cornell, in 1871, as to “‘a course of prac- 
tical instruction calculated to fit young 
men to discuss intelligently such impor- 
tant social questions as the best methods 
of dealing practically with pauperism, 
intemperance, crime of various degrees 
and among persons of different ages, in- 
sanity, idiocy, and the like,’’*? It was not 
until 1884 that President White’s sug- 
gestion resulted in the authorization at 
Cornell of a course on the subjects 
specified. It was given by Mr. Frank B. 


Sanborn.7® 
Further notable evidence that a new 
ferment was at work in the academic 


pret the author in such a way that students of the 
history of sociology a century hence will see him in 
a different perspective from that in which he ap- 
peared to his contemporaries—either close at hand 
or from a distance. 

One of the frank utterances of which I was think- 
ing in the opening paragraph of this paper (p. 177) 
is in point here. To this day I have not succeeded 
in thoroughly revising the opinion I formed of Pro- 
fessor Sumner while reading his Social Classes 
shortly after it appeared in 1883. It came to me con- 
sequently as a surprise and a shock that he was 
thought of as second president of the American 
Sociological Society. At that time (1907) he was not 
within my field of vision as even nominally a soci- 
ologist. I had forgotten that he had by implication 
referred to himself as a sociologist in the book 
which still seems to me a moving picture of what a 
sociologist should not be. I have never been able 
to satisfy myself as to whether, or in what degree, 
Professor Sumner in later years changed his atti- 
tude toward problems of social improvement. I 
have been unable to rid myself of the impression 
that, on the side of social initiative, he remained 
the American echo of laissez faire as represented in 
England by Herbert Spencer. On the other hand, 
his book Folkways is on a scientific level even higher 
above the Social Classes than Spencer’s Descriptive 
Sociology is above the plane of Man vs. The State. 


*© Tolman, note 2, p. 180. 
7 Tolman, op. cit., p. 800. 
8 For details, see Tolman, ibid., p. 803. 
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mind is contained in a suggestion by Pro- 
fessor Peirce of Harvard in 1878.’ With- 
out suspecting at the time that I was 
qualifying myself to give first-hand evi- 
dence a generation later upon the ques- 
tion whether this and other seed- 
thoughts about the social sciences had 
borne fruit at Harvard, I went to Cam- 
bridge in the spring of 1888 to find out for 
myself what was going on in the way of 
graduate study of the social sciences. For 
seven years I had been occupying what 
Dr. Holmes called a “settee,” from which 
I attempted to give instruction covering 
the whole range of the social sciences. I 
had been voted a leave of absence for one 
year, and was eager to get into the com- 
pany of men who were trying to develop 
critical methods along the lines of my 
chief interests. I was introduced to Pro- 
fessor Peirce, as ‘‘Dean of the Faculty of 
the Graduate School.” I stated my er- 
rand, and he seemed very much embar- 
rassed. After some hesitation he began to 
expatiate upon the resources of the li- 
brary. I told him I had some apprecia- 
tion of a library, but that I wanted to get 
into the company of men who were more 
alive than books. Presently he confessed 
that, so far as he was aware, no work was 
carried on in my subjects at Harvard ex- 
cept in courses planned for undergradu- 
ates. He advised me, however, to confer 
with Professor MacVane of the history 
department. I did so, and he reluctantly 
confirmed Professor Peirce’s statements. 


It is an evidence of the state of aca- 
demic publicity at the time, that I was 
much better acquainted with men and 
programs in the German universities 
than I was with other American institu- 
tions of higher learning. It was one of the 
most fortunate “accidents” of my life 


9 See Tolman, ibid., and Sanborn, “The Three- 
fold Aspect of Social Science in America,” Journal 
of Social Science, XIV, 26. 


that at this time one of my colleagues 
was an enthusiastic alumnus of Johns 
Hopkins.”° Although not directly ac- 
quainted with the social science field, he 
stimulated my interest in Johns Hopkins 
to such an extent, particularly by put- 
ting into my hands Dr. Ely’s little book, 
Problems of Cities, that I went to Balti- 
more for the academic year 1888-89. 
Although Dr. G. Stanley Hall had 
been lost to the Department of Philoso- 
phy, and Dr. Jameson had just resigned 
from the Department of History, I found 


a company of graduate students in the | 
Department of History and Politics in * 


number and character combined prob- 
ably never surpassed in an American 
university. Their eagerness, breadth, and 
intelligence in the pursuit of knowledge, 
together with the leadership of the in- 
structors in the same spirit, constituted 
an almost ideal academic environment. 
The men whom I remember gave credible 
promise of the usefulness which they 
later achieved. Amos .G...Warner had 
just received his Doctor’s degree, and 
was a sort of connecting link between the 
graduate students and the faculty. He 
had already begun the work which made 
his brief life memorable. Woodrow Wil- 
son was also a recent gradtiaté; and his 
visits to the seminary contributed to the 
stimulus with which it was charged. It is 
enough to mention without further com- 
ment names of members of that seminary 
whom I recall: 

C. M. Andrews, professor of history, Yale 
University; J. William Black, professor of his- 
tory, Colby College; F. W. Blackmar, professor 
of sociology and economics, University of Kan- 
sas; Jeffrey R. Brackett, director of School for 
Social Workers, Boston; John R. Commons, 
professor of political economy, University of 


Wisconsin; John H. Finley, state superintend- 
ent of education, New York; ex-president of 


20Dr. W. S. Bayley, now professor of geology. 
University of Illinois. 
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Knox College, College of City of New York; 
Robert J. Finley, deceased; Douglas H. Gordon, 
vice-president of Baltimore Trust Company; 
Charles H. Haskins, professor of history, Wis- 
consin and Harvard universities; Toyokichi 
Iyenaga, lecturer and adviser of Japan Society, 
New York; Charles D. Lanier, business manager 
of Review of Reviews, New York ;J.H.T.McPher- 
son, professor of history, University of Georgia; 
Colyer Meriwether, teacher, Business High 
School, Washington, D.C.; W. B. Shaw, associ- 
ate editor of Review of Reviews; Sidney Sher- 
wood, became associate professor of economics, 
Johns Hopkins University (died 1901); Charles 
Lee Smith, professor of history, William Jewell 
College; president of Mercer University, Geor- 
gia; now in business, Raleigh, North Carolina; 
F. W. Spiers, professor of political economy, 
Drexel Institute and Swarthmore; editor of 
Book Lovers Magazine (died 1905); Bernard C. 
Steiner, librarian of Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore; Andrew Stephenson, professor of 
history, DePauw University, to 1913; William 
Howe Tolman, director of New York Museum 
of Safety and Sanitation; F. J. Turner, pro- 
fessor of history, Wisconsin and Harvard uni- 
versities; J. M. Vincent, professor of history, 
Johns Hopkins University; S.B. Weeks, special- 
ist in United States Bureau of Education; 
J. Leroy White, capitalist, Baltimore; W. K. 
Williams, teacher (died 1897); J. A. Woodburn, 
professor of history, Indiana University. 


{ Before 1892, Columbia College, as it 
| was then called, had scarcely been visible 
\on my horizon. It was at Columbia, how- 
ever, that the first comprehensive pro- 
spectus of social science..was. published, 
in accordance with a resolution passed by 
the trustees of Columbia College, June 


/7, 1880.7" This action established the 
~ “School of Political Science,’’ which 


presently occupied one of the most com- 
manding positions in the United States 
in the whole field of the social sciences. 
On the personal side, Professor John W. 
Burgess was the chief impulse behind 
this enterprise, but I doubt if it would 
ever have become much more than a 
dream in his brain if the tremendous 


* See Tolman, of. cit., p. 805. , 
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stimulus in Baltimore had not disturbed 
the sleeping giant in New York.” 

For reasons that will presently be 
stated more in detail, it is in accordance 
with historical perspective to reproduce 
Professor Burgess’ program almost in 
full. The Columbia catalogue issued in 
May, 1892, as a prospectus for the year 
1892-93, has the following statement 
(Part V, p. 3): 


PURPOSES OF THE SCHOOL 


The School of Political Science was opened 
on Monday, the fourth day of October, 1880. 
The faculty aims to give a complete general 


22 John W. Burgess, b. Tennessee, 1844, A.B., 
Amherst, 1867. Admitted to bar, 1869. Professor of 
English literature and political economy, Knox 
College, 1869-71. Studied history of public law, 
and political science, Géttingen, Leipzig, Berlin, 
1871-73. Professor of history and political sci- 
ence, Amherst, 1873-76. Since 1876 professor of 
political science and constitutional law at Colum- 
bia. Chief books: Political Science and Comparative 
Constitutional Law, 2 vols.; The Middle Period: 
The Civil War and the Constitution, 2 vols.; Recon- 
struction and the Constitution. 

Mr. Tolman (op. cit., p. 804) quotes from Pro- 
fessor H. B. Adams’ Study of History in American 
Colleges and Universities, as follows: ‘Professor 
Burgess was largely instrumental in the discovery 
of the European world of history and politics which 
was to the scholastic mind of young Amherst a real 
renaissance. It was the opening of a new hemisphere 
of thought and culture. Students began to appreciate 
that the world is truly round. An unusual number of 
graduates in 1874 (the first class taught by Pro- 
fessor Burgess) went to Europe for study and travel. 
Individual Amherst students had indeed gone to 
Germany before this time to study natural science, 
and some, quickened by the same personal influ- 
ence which doubtless first moved Professor Burgess, 
went to study history and political science. The 
students of Professor Burgess went to Berlin in 
shoals. They went in such numbers that they began 
to be called “The Burgess School.’ They,all went to 
hear Droysen lecture; and came home with trunks 
full of Droysen’s Preussische Politik and of the 
writings of Leopold von Ranke. Not all of these 
young men have since become historians; but none 
of them are the worse for their travels. Some are 
extremely clever fellows, and have practiced law 
and politics with considerable success. A few 
developed qualities suited to academic life; and 
from the chosen few Professor Burgess has gathered 
recruits for the School of Political Science now to 
be described.” 
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view of all the subjects of public polity, both 
internal and external, from the threefold point 
of view of history, law and philosophy. The 
prime aim is therefore the development of all 
the branches of the political sciences. The 
secondary and practical objects are: 

a) To fit young men for all the political 
branches of the public service. 

b) To give an adequate economic and legal 
training to those who intend to make journalism 
their profession. 

c) To supplement, by courses in compara- 
tive law and jurisprudence, the instruction in 
private municipal law offered by the Faculty of 
Law. 

d) To educate teachers of political science. 

To these ends courses of study are offered of 
sufficient duration to enable the student not 
only to attend the lectures and recitations 
with the professors, but also to consult the most 
approved treatises upon the political sciences, 
and to study the sources of the same. 

Young men who wish to obtain positions in 
the United States civil service—especially in 
those positions in the Department of State for 
which special ‘examinations are held—will 
find it advantageous to follow many of the 
courses under the Faculty of Political Science. 
Some of the subjects upon which applicants are 
examined are treated very fully in the curricu- 
lum of the school. Thus, extended courses of 
lectures are given on political geogiaphy and 
history, diplomatic history and international 
law, government and administration. 

Full opportunity is given in the School of 
Arts for the study of the principal modern 
languages, and all the courses in that school 
are open to the students of the School of Po- 
litical Science. 


It is evident from a later paragraph 
that at the beginning the School of Politi- 
cal Science at Columbia was, as a matter 
of fact, principally an arrangement of 
courses for the Senior year in college. It 
is not clear whether, in 1880, the trustees 
had any definite purposes with reference 
to strictly graduate courses. I suspect 
that Professor Burgess looked farther 
ahead than the trustees did, and was an 
opportunist with reference to develop- 
ment. It appears from the catalogue that 
in 1892 the plan was for students to be- 


gin at the opening of their Senior year 
the curriculum indicated below, and to 
arrive at their doctorate three years 
later, ie., after two years of graduate 
work.?3 

A rather full abstract of the plan of 
instruction in the Columbia School of 
Political Science, as it was projected in 
1892, is subjoined. It may seem at first 
glance like any other advertisement of 
intellectual goods for most of which most 
students today have little use. That 
ought not to be the effect upon any stu- 
dent of the history of sociology. The 
Columbia scheme of study in social sci- 
ence is certainly the best considered, 
most comprehensive, and most coherent 
attempt up to that time in the United 
States to organize team-work in the so- 
cial sciences so as to cover all the ground 
which needs to be surveyed in that field. 
The attempt exhibits strong if not com- 
pletely adequate apprehension of those 
underlying relations which it has fallen 
to the sociologists more actively to repre- 
sent—viz., the phenomena of the infer- 
connections of all human activities, and 
the consequent interdependence of all di- 
visions of intellectual procedure aimed at 
understanding of these activities. The 
outline is the first respectable attempt of 


23 In this program for the academic year 1892-93 
the following were scheduled as members of the 
Faculty of the School of Political Science: Seth Low, 
president; John W. Burgess, professor of history, 
political science, and constitutional law, dean of 
the faculty; Richmond Mayo-Smith, professor of 
political economy and social science; Monroe 
Smith, professor of Roman law and comparative 
jurisprudence; Frank J. Goodnow, professor of 
administrative law, secretary of the faculty; Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, professor of political economy and 
finance; John Barrett Moore, professor of diplomacy 
and international law; Herbert L. Osgood, adjunct 
professor of history; William A. Dunning, adjunct 
professor of history and political philosophy. 

Besides these there were scheduled five “lec- 
turers,” including one “assistant” in economics. It 
does not appear that these five were expected to 
play an important rdéle as teachers. 
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a group of academic men in the social 
sciences in the United States—or any- 
where else so far as I know—to organize 
themselves as co-operative expositors of 
the principal phenomena of human life in 
such a way that their combined work 
would afford a rationally systematized 
view of modern civilization in its pur- 
poses, its technique, its results, and its 
open problems. This attempt was sure to 
pave the way for a criticism of the under- 
lying conceptions on which this whole 
co-ordination was projected. That is, it 
stimulated the inevitable demand for 
general sociology, while it is questionable 
whether a single individual in the Co- 
lumbia group in 1892 had a distinct per- 
ception that such a demand was in- 
volved, still less that he was helping to 
create it.”4 

Meanwhile, I have for several years 
past recommended to my graduate stu- 
dents that they take to heart this Co- 
lumbia survey as a fair indication of the 
field of knowledge with which every man 
who intends to work in the social science 
field ought to be acquainted in such 
fashion as a beginner is acquainted with 
anything. Such basic acquaintance with 
the whole field is the only proper prepa- 
ration for specialization in any part of 
the field. With the addition of the so- 
ciological courses in the following years, 
this Columbia conspectus marks an ideal 
by which it would be salutary for every 
specialist in the social sciences occa- 
sionally to test his mental vision. With 
certain abbreviations the prospectus is as 
follows: 


24 Possibly the association at that time between 
Professor Mayo-Smith and Professor Giddings 
had already been so significant that some modifica- 
tion of this statement would be necessary if the 
whole situation were to be explained. 


TEE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


I. HISTORY AND POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


A. POLITICAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


The student is supposed to be familiar with 
the outlines of European history, ancient and 
modern. Students who are not thus prepared 
are recommended to take the undergraduate 
courses in mediaeval and modern history. The 
courses of historical lectures are as follows: 

1. General political and constitutional history. 
—This comprehends in detail: a view of the 
political civilization of imperial Rome; the 
history of the development of the government 
of the Christian church into the form of papal 
monarchy; the overthrow of the imperial sys- 
tem and the establishment of German king- 
doms throughout Middle, Western, and South- 
ern Europe; the character and constitution of 
these kingdoms; the conversion of the Germans 
to the Christian church, and the relations which 
the Christian church assumed toward the Ger- 
manic states; consolidation of the Germanic 
kingdoms into the European empire of 
Charlemagne; character and constitution of the 
Carolingian state; its disruption through the 
development of the feudal system and the inde- 
pendent hierarchic church, and division into the 
kingdoms of Germany, France, and Italy; 
character and history of the feudal system as 
a state form; re-establishment of the imperial 
authority by the reconnection of Germany 
with Italy; conflict of the Middle Ages between 
church and state; the political disorganization 
and papal despotism resulting from the same; 
the development of the absolute monarchy and 
the reformation; the limitation of absolute 
kingly power and the development of consti- 
tutionalism; and lastly the realization of the 
constitutional idea of the nineteenth century. 
Four hours a week, first session. Professor 
Osgood. 

2. Historical and political geography.—The 
purpose of this course is to give a description 
of the physical geography of Europe, to point 
out the various sections into which it is natu- 
rally divided, to trace the territorial growth of 
modern European states, and to describe the 
geographical and ethnic conditions of the pres- 
ent states of the European continent. One 
hour a week. Professor Goodnow. 

3. The political and constitutional history of 
England.—The object of this course is to trace 
the growth of the English constitution from the 
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earliest to the present times, dwelling upon 
foreign relations during periods when they had 
an important influence. ... . About the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and largely in 
consequence of the industrial revolution, the 
democratizing of the constitution began. The 
account given of the development of this tend- 
ency closes with the Reform Bill of 1884. The 
work of the first term will close at 1640. The 
history subsequent to that date will be treated 
during the second term. Two hours a week. 
Professor Osgood. 

4. The relations of England and Ireland.— 
In a general way, the Irish question has been 
the question of imposing upon the last and 
most persistent remnant of the old Celtic race 
the Teutonic ideas and institutions that have 
been developed in England. Three phases of 
the process are clearly distinguishable in his- 
tory—the political, the religious, and the eco- 
nomical. It is designed in the lectures to follow 
out in some detail the modifications in the rela- 
tions of the two islands affected by the varying 
prominence of these different phases... . . One 
hour a week, first session. Professor Dunning. 

5. Political and constitutional history of the 
United States—This course of lectures covers 
the history of the Colonies and of the Revolu- 
tionary War; the formation and dissolution 
of the confederate constitution; the formation 
of the Constitution of 1787; and its applica- 
tion down to the Civil War: the changes 
wrought in the Constitution by the Civil War, 
and the resulting transformation of the public 
law of the United States. Four hours a week, 
second session. Professor Burgess. 

6. Political history of the Colonies and of the 
American Revolution.—. . . . Four hours a week, 
one session. Professor Osgood. 

7. The United States during Civil War and 
Reconstruction.—The object of this course is to 
describe the constitutional principles which 
came into play during the period from 1860 to 
SEs cmos Two hours a week, second session. 
Professor Dunning. 

8. Political history of the state of New York.— 
The purpose of this course is to give a knowl- 
edge of the constitutional development and 
political history of the state of New York, 
beginning with the foundation of the colony 
by the Dutch and extending to the present time. 
It gives a brief account of the condition of the 
colony of New York, and the constitution of 
its government; then of the constitution made 


in 1777, and of each of the constitutions of 
1821 and 1846, the amendments of 1875, to- 
gether with the conventions in which 
each of these constitutions was made; also 
the history of political parties in the state 
of New York, showing their particular rela- 
tion to these constitutions, and showing 
finally the methods of procedure, or “‘practi- 
cal politics” of other states, and of the 
great national political parties... . . One hour 
a week. Mr. Whitridge. 

9. Charter and political history of New York 
City.—This course treats of the relations of the 
city to the state, showing the growth of munici- 
pal independence. The early charters conferred 
but few rights on the city, the selection of the 
most important city officials being made at 
Albany. Tammany Hall has been the most 
important and powerful party organization. A 
brief history of the Tammany organization, its 
rulers, and its method of nominating public 
officers will be given. The “Tweed Ring” and 
the efforts to purify city politics since its down- 
fall will be described, including the reform 
charter of 1873, the amendments of 1884, the 
report of the Tilden Committee of 1875, and of 
the Roosevelt and Gibbs investigating com- 
mittees. One hour a week, first session. Dr. 
Bernheim. 


B. LEGAL HISTORY 


1. History of European law.— 

Book I. Primitive law. 

Book II. Roman law. 

Book III. Mediaeval law. 

Book IV. Modern law. 
Two hours a week. Professor Monroe Smith. 

2. History of diplomacy.—Two hours a week, 
first session. Professor Moore. 

3. History of American diplomacy.—Two 
hours a week, second session. Professor Moore. 

4. Diplomatic history of the United States 
during Lincoln’s and Johnson’s administrations. 
One hour a week, second session. Dr. Bancroft. 


C. POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Every people known to history has possessed 
some form, however vague and primitive, of 
political government. Every people which has 
attained a degree of enlightenment above the 
very lowest has been permeated by some ideas, 
more or less systematic, as to the origin, na- 
ture, and limitations of governmental author- 
ity. It is the purpose of this course to trace 
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historically the development of these ideas, 
from the primitive notions of primitive people 
to the complex and elaborate philosophical 
theories that have characterized the ages of 
highest intellectual refinement. 

Book I, after a short survey of the theo- 
cratical system of the Brahmans and the ra- 
tionalistic doctrine of Confucius, treats 
mainly of the political philosophy of Greece 
and Rome, with especial attention to the pro- 
found speculations of Plato and Aristotle. 

Book II discusses the political doctrines 
of early Christianity and the Christian Church, 
with the controversy of Papacy and Empire, 
and the elaborate systems of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and his adversaries. 

Book III treats of that age of renaissance 
and reformation in which Machiavelli and 
Bodin, Suarez and Bellarmini, Luther, Calvin 
worked out their various solutions of the great 
problem, how to reconcile the conflicting doc- 
trines of theology, ethics, and politics. 

Book IV covers the period of modern times, 
as full of great names in political philosophy as 
of great events in political history. Here are 
examined the doctrine of natural law, as de- 
veloped by Grotius and Puffendorf, the doc- 
trine of the divine right of kings, with its corol- 
lary of passive obedience, as in Filmer and 
Bossuet, the theory of the constitutionalists, 
Locke and Montesquieu, the idea of social 
contract, made most famous by Rousseau, and 
the various additions to and modifications of 
these doctrines down to the present day. 
Two hours a week first session, three hours 
second session. Professor Dunning. 


II. PUBLIC LAW AND COMPAR- 
ATIVE JURISPRUDENCE 


A. CONSTITUTIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 


1. Comparative constitutional law of the prin- 
cipal European states and of the United States.— 
Comprehending a comparison of the provisions 
of the constitutions of England, United States, 
France, and Germany, the interpretation of the 
same by the legislative enactments and judicial 
decisions of these states, and the generaliza- 
tion from them of the fundamental principles 
of public law, common to them all. Three 
hours a week, December to March. Professor 
Burgess. 

2. Comparative constitutional law of the 
several commonwealths of the American Union.— 
In this course of lectures comparison is made 


in the same manner of the constitutions of the 
forty-four commonwealths of the Union. Dr. 
Bernheim. 

3. International law.—This course treats of 
the general principles of international law, as 
it has been developed by positive agreement, 
in the form of treaties and conventions, and 
by common usage, as shown in legislation, in 
the decisions of international tribunals and of 
municipal courts, and in the conduct of na- 
tions. The rules thus discovered are discussed in 
the light of the principles of reason and justice 
as scientifically presented by writers on inter- 
national law, and an effort is made to trace 
the systematic establishment of the rules 
which govern intercourse among nations at 
the present day. Two hours a week. Professor 
Moore. 

4. Conflict of criminal law, extradition and 
nationality. .... Two hours a week, second 
session. Professor Moore. 


B. ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


1. Comparative administrative law of the 
United States and the principal European states. 
description omitted.] Two hours a 
week. Professor Goodnow. 

2. The law of municipal corporations.— 
[Description omitted.] Two hours a week, first 
session. Professor Goodnow. 

3. The law of taxation—{Description omit- 
ted.] Two hours a week, second session. Profes- 
sor Goodnow. 


C. ROMAN LAW AND COMPARATIVE 
JURISPRUDENCE 


1. Institutes of Roman law.—One hour a 
week. Professor Monroe Smith. 

2. Systematic jurisprudence.—This course of 
lectures presents succinctly the leading prin- 
ciples of modern private law. One hour a week. 
Professor Monroe Smith. 

3. Conflict of private law.—. . . . Two hours 
a week, first session. Professor Monroe Smith. 


Ill. POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
_ SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A. POLITICAL ECONOMY 


“It is presumed that students possess a 
knowledge of the general principles of political 
economy as laid down in the ordinary manuals 
by Walker or Mill, before entering the school. 
Students who are not hus prepared are recom- 
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mended to take the undergraduate course on 
the elements of political economy.” 

The courses of lectures are as follows: 

1. Historical and practical political economy. 
—This course is intended to give the student 
a knowledge of the economic development of 
the world, in order that he may understand 
present economic institutions and solve present 
economic problems. The principal topics are: 
introduction, concerning the study of political 
economy and its relation to political science; 
general sketch of the economic development of 
the world; the institutions of private property, 
bequest, and inheritance, and the principle of 
personal liberty as affecting the economic con- 
dition of the world; the problems of production, 
such as land tenure, population, capital, differ- 
ent forms of productive enterprise, statistics 
of production, particularly the natural re- 
sources of the United States; problems of 
exchange, such as free trade and protection, 
railroads, money, bimetalism, paper money, 
banking, commercial crises, etc.; problems of 
distribution such as wages, trades unions, co- 
operation, poor relief, factory laws, profit and 
interest, rent, progress and poverty; and finally 
a consideration of the function of the state in 
economic affairs. Three hours a week. Pro- 
fessor Mayo-Smith. 

2. History and criticism of economic theories. 
—This course comprises two parts. In the first 
the various systems are discussed, attention 
being directed to the connection between the 
theories and the organization of industrial 
society. In the second, the separate doctrines— 
e.g., of capital, rent, wages, etc.—are treated in 
their historical development. The first part is 
subdivided as follows: 


I. Antiquity: Orient, Greece, Rome. 
II. Middle Ages: Aquinas, Glossaton, writers 
on money, etc. 

III. Mercantilists: Stafford, Mun, Petty, 
North, Locke, Bodin, Vauban, Forbon- 
nais, Serra, Galiani, Justin. 

IV. Physiocrats: Quesnay, Gournay, Turgot, 
etc. 

V. Adam Smith and precursors: Tucker, 
Hume, Cantillon, Stewart. 

VI. English School: Malthus, Ricardo, 
Senior, McCulloch, Chalmers, Jones, 
Mill, etc. 

VII. The Continent: Say, Sismondi, Hermann, 
List, Bastist, etc. 

VIII. German School: Roscher, Kines, Hilde- 
brand. 


IX. Recent development: Rogers, Jevons, 
Cairnes, Bagehot, Leslie, Toynbee, Mar- 
shall, Wagner, Schmoller, Held, Bren- 
tano, Menger, Sax, Béhn-Bawerk, Leroy- 
Beaulieu, De Laveleye, Gide; Cossa, 
Nazzani, Loria, Ricca-Salerno, Pantale- 
oni; Carey, George, Walker, Clark, 
Patten, Adams, etc. 

Two hours a week. Professor Seligman. 


3. Railroad problems: economical, social, and 
legal—These lectures treat of railroads in 
the fourfold aspect of their relation to the in- 
vestors, the employees, the public, and the 
state, respectively. A history of railways and 
railway policy in America and Europe forms 
the preliminary part of the course. All the 
problems of railway management, in so far as 
they are of economic importance, come up for 
discussion. Among the subjects treated are: 
financial methods, railway construction, specu- 
lation, profits, failures, accounts and reports, 
expenses, tariffs, principles of rates, classifica- 
tion and discrimination, competition and 
pooling accidents, employer’s liability, etc. 
Especial attention is paid to the methods of 
regulation and legislation in the United States, 
as compared with European methods, and the 
course closes with a general discussion of state 
versus private management (1893-94). Two 
hours a week. Professor Seligman. 


B. SCIENCE OF FINANCE 


1. Science of finance-—This course is his- 
torical as well as comparative and critical. 
It treats of the expenditure of the state, and 
the methods of meeting the same among differ- 
ent civilized nations. It describes the different 
kinds of state revenues, especially taxes, and 
discusses the principles of taxation. It is there- 
fore in great part a course on the theories and 
methods of taxation in all civilized countries. 
It considers also public debt, methods of bor- 
rowing, money, redemption, refunding, repudi- 
ation, etc. Finally it describes the financial 
organization of the state, by which the revenue 
is collected and expended. Students are fur- 
nished with the current public documents of the 
United States Treasury, and the chief financial 
reports of the leading commonwealths, and are 
expected to understand all the facts in regard 
to public debt, currency, and revenue therein 
contained. Two hours a week. Professor Selig- 
man. 

2. Taxation and distribution of wealth.— 
This course treats of the history of taxation in 
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Europe and America; the effect of indirect 
taxation on the production and distribution 
of wealth; the income and the property tax; 
taxation of natural monopolies; taxes affecting 
morality and education; socialism; the single 
tax; progressive taxation; and the moral and 
political effect of direct taxation proportioned 
to the wealth of the taxpayers. One hour a 
week. Dr. Spann. 

3. Financial history of the United States.— 
“This course endeavors to present a complete 
survey of American legislation on currency, 
finance, and taxation, as well as its connection 
with the state industry and commerce... . 
(1893-94). Two hours a week. Professor Selig- 
man. 

4. Industrial and tariff history of the United 
States.—. . . . (1893-94). Two hours a week. 
Professor Seligman. 


C. STATISTICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


1. Statistical science: Methods and results.— 
This course is intended to furnish a basis for 
social science by supplementing the historical, 
legal, and economic knowledge already gained 
by such a knowledge of social phenomena as 
can be gained only by statistical observation. 
Under the head of statistics of population are 
considered: race and ethnological distinctions, 
nationality, density, city and country, sex, age, 
occupation, religion, education, births, deaths, 
marriages, mortality tables, emigration, etc. 
Under economic statistics: land, production of 
food, raw material, labor, wages, capital, means 


of transportation, shipping, prices, etc. Under. 


the head of moral statistics are considered: 
statistics of suicide, vice, crime of all kinds, 
causes of crime, condition of criminals, repres- 
sion of crime, penalties and effects of penalties, 
etc. Finally are considered the method of sta- 
tistical observations, the value of the results 
obtained, the doctrine of free will, and the possi- 
bility of discovering social laws. Two hours a 
week. Professor Mayo-Smith. 

2. Communistic and socialistic theories.— 
“‘The present organization of society is attacked 
by socialistic writers, who demand many 
changes, especially in the institution of private 
property and the system of free competition. 
It is the object of this course to describe what 
these attacks are, what changes are proposed, 
and how far these changes seem desirable or 
possible. At the same time an account is given 
of actual socialistic movements, such as the 


international, social democracy, etc. Advantage 
is taken of these discussions to make the course 
really one on social science, by describing mod- 
ern social institutions, such as private property, 
in their historical origin and development, 
and their present justification” (1893-94). Two 
hours a week. Professor Mayo-Smith. 

3. Sociology—The courses of sociology, of 
which several are expected to be given, will 
be announced later. 

4. Seminaria.—“Outside of the regular in- 
struction in the various subjects by lecture, 
it is the intention to furnish the students of the 
school an opportunity for special investigation 
of historical, legal, economic, and social ques- 
tions under the direction of the professor. This 
is done by means of original papers prepared 
by the students. The papers are read before 
the professor and the students, and are then 
criticized and discussed. The number of meet- 
ings and the topics to be discussed are deter- 
mined each year. Attendance at a seminarium 
is necessary on the part of candidates for all 
degrees.” 

ORDER OF STUDIES 


It is recommended by the faculty that stu- 
dents who intend to devote their whole time 
to the courses of study offered by this faculty, 
take them in the following order: 


First Year Hours 


per Week 

Constitutional History.............. 6 
Institutes of Roman Law............ I 
Political Economy.................- 2 
Science of 3 
History of Political Theories......... 2 
Financial History of the United States. 4 
Historical and Political Geography.... 2 
Political History of New York........ I 
Relations of England and Ireland (ist 

History of Diplomacy I 

Second Year 

Comparative Constitutional Law... .. 3 
History of European Law............ 2 
Comparative Administrative Law..... 2 
History of Political Economy........ 2 
Social Science: Communistic and So- 

cialistic theories.................. 2 
Industrial and Tariff History of the 

I 
Colonial History of the United States.. 2 

Third Year 

Comparative Jurisprudence.......... 2 
International Public Law............ 2 


Conflict of Law, Public and Private... 2 
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Law of Municipal Corporations... . .. I 
Social Science: Statistics, Methods, and 
History of Political Economy........ 2 


History of the United States 1860-77 1 


The same catalogue gives the names of 
students in this School of Political Sci- 
ence for the year 1891-92. The number is 
128. Deducting 6 who are registered in 
other parts of the university, and 46 who 
have no Bachelor’s degree, the total of 
college graduates appear to have been 
76. 
In the catalogue for 1893-94 the num- 
ber registered was 41. Of these, 9 were 
students either in the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary or in Union Theological 
Seminary. Thirty-four (34) more were 
members of the Senior class in the School 
of Arts but were taking certain courses 
under the political science faculty. One 
hundred and eighteen (118) law students 
were registered for political science 
courses, and finally thirty-three (33) who 
were not candidates for a degree, making 
a total of 226 doing their work wholly or 
in part under the political science fac- 
ulty. 

In this catalogue of 1893-94, Professor 
Giddings appears with the title “Lec- 
iurer on Sociology.”’ The courses in so- 
ciology are not described as in the earlier 
catalogue. All that is said of them ap- 
pears to be on pp. 35, 36, viz.: Under the 
general head “Economics and Social Sci- 
ence” we read: 


COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY AND 
STATISTICS 


XVI. Physical geography and anthropology.— 
Lectures and private reading. Two hours, 
second term. Dr. Ripley. 

XVII. Practical statistics—Lectures, prac- 
tical exercises, and private readings. Two hours, 
first term. Professor Mayo-Smith. 

XVIII. The science of statistics —Lectures 
and private reading. Two hours. Professor 
Mayo-Smith. 
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XIX. Sociology.—Lectures and private read- 
ing. Two hours, first term. Professor Giddings. 

XX. Socialism and communism.—Lectures 
and private reading. Two hours. Professor 
Mayo-Smith. 

XXI. Crime and penology.—Lectures and pri- 
vate reading. Two hours, second term. Professor 
Giddings. 

XXX. Seminarium in social science.—Two 
hours bi-weekly. Professors Mayo-Smith and 
Giddings.*s 


While the Harvard catalogue of i1891— 
g2 seems to show a different state of 
things from that which I found when in 
1888, I tried to discover something that 
would make it worth while for a gradu- 
ate student in the social sciences to spend 
a year there, I have no reason to think 
that graduate work in these subjects ex- 
isted at Harvard in 1891-92 to any great 
extent, except on paper. It is certainly 
true that there was no clear distinction, 
even on paper, between graduate and 
undergraduate work.” 

The portion of the catalogue which sets forth 
the character of courses offered bears the title 
“Courses of Instruction Provided by the Facul- 
ty of Arts and Literature” (p. 56). The Gradu- 
ate School is not scheduled and described until 
nearly 200 pages later (p. 239). In the latter 
section under the heading “Divisions and De- 
partments of the Faculty of Arts and Science’’ 
(p. 258), Division V is entitled, “History and 
Political Science.’ Professor Dunbar, the econ- 
omist, was chairman of the division. Turning 
back to the scheme of instruction (p. 80), we 
find under “Political Economy” two courses de- 
scribed as primarily for undergraduates; six 
courses, entitled “For Graduates and Under- 
graduates,” and under the heading ‘Primarily 
for Graduate Courses of Research,”’ there is this 
paragraph: “In 1890-91 Professors Dunbar and 
Taussig will guide competent students in inves- 
tigations of topics to be selected after confer- 
ence with them. Graduate students who take 
the courses ‘for graduates and undergraduates’ 
are encouraged to carry on special investiga- 
tions in the subjects treated.” 


2s Cf. Professor Giddings’ note below, p. 202. 
26 Cf. above, pp. 184-85. 
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In other words, no plans for organized 


graduate study in economics had been, 


developed at Harvard. 

In history the case seems to have been 
somewhat different. Fourteen courses 
were offered for undergraduates. Under 
the head “Primarily for Graduates,” 
fourteen courses were offered, including 
three seminars. There is no separate de- 
partment of political science. One course, 
“for graduates and undergraduates,” 
was offered in Roman law. 

It is not a violent conclusion, there- 
fore, on the basis of what is in and be- 
tween the lines of this catalogue, together 
with the results of my personal investiga- 
tion three years earlier,”’ that up to 1892 
Johns Hopkins and Columbia were set- 
ting the pace in the social sciences, and 
all that need be added about the begin- 
nings of sociological instruction may be 


submitted in the form of individual testi- \ 
Dynamic Sociology. 


mony.”® 


IV. THE EMERGENCE OF SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The most complete understanding of 
the American sociological movement 
which our present knowledge makes pos- 
sible requires correlation of that move- 
ment with the whole modern develop- 
ment of social science in the largest 
sense. In a word, sociology of the type 
with which this monograph is concerned 
is an enigma and an offense, if it is 
judged upon the presumption that it is 
an isolated phenomenon, or even an or- 
dinary case of fractious sectarianism.” 
The movement, on the contrary, at once 
takes on significance, not only for itself 
but as a phenomenon of social science in 
general, when it appears as an inevitable 
phase of that expansion of DEMAND FOR 


27 Supra, pp. 184-85. 
28 See below, pp. 201-4. 
29 Cf. pp. 240-41. 


OBJECTIVITY in social science which 
found voice in Adam Smith, and whic 
became the beginning of a program in the 
methodology projected by Eichhorn, 
and Savigny, and Niebuhr, and Ranke.*° 

The present writer hopes to complete 
an outline description of the missing link 
in methodological evolution between the 
type of social science that culminated in 
the eighteenth century and the psycho- 
logical social science which the sociolo- 
gists have helped to produce. The re- 
strictions of this sketch compel us to take 
the immediately preceding stage of the 
evolution for granted, and to focus our 
attention upon the American phases of 
the movement since 1865. 

The first notable evidence that a dif- 
ferentiating thought-movement was 
gathering momentum in this country in 
the realm of the social sciences was the 
appearance in 1883 of Lester F. Ward’s 


“The first point that impresses me as I 
try to place Ward historically, less by 
means of my own recollections than by 
examining the internal evidence of his 
writings, is that he felt himself to bea 
voice crying in the wilderness. The most 
direct sign of this may be found in a com- 
parison of the preface to the first (1883) 
edition of Dynamic Sociology with the 
second (1897) preface. Both these pref- 


3° Cf. my paper, “The Sociological Stage in the 
Evolution of the Social Sciences,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XV (1910), 681. 


3* See Small, The Cameralists. 


3? Ward’s principal works are: Dynamic Sociology, 
1883, second edition 1897 (the Preface alone differs 
from the contents of the first edition); The Psychic 
Factors of Civilization, 1893; Pure Sociology, 1903; 
Applied Sociology, 1904. Appreciation of Ward: 
American Journal of Sociology, XI, 61-78; Small, 
announcement of Ward’s Pure Sociology, ibid., 
VIII (1903), 710; “Notes on Pure Sociology,” ibid., 
IX (1904), 404, 567, 703. Light is thrown upon 
Ward’s personality by a review of the first three 
volumes of his minor writings, entitled “Glimpses 
of the Cosmos,” ibid., XIX (1914), 659. 
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aces are printed in the second edition. 
Everyone at all interested in the devel- 
opment of American sociological theory 
should compare these two statements. 
They are speaking witnesses to the ad- 
vance in Ward’s own relations to the 
subject. When he wrote Dynamic So- 
ciology, he had only the most meager 
knowledge that anyone else had worked 
in the same field. His most intimate as- 
sociations had been with physical scien- 
tists. The only previous thinkers named 
in the first preface as having had even a 
remote connection with sociology are (in 
a negative way) Hobbes, Locke, Voltaire, 
Mill, Spencer, and John Fiske; and (by 
implication) Comte in a positive way. 
Silence about other writers does not 
prove that he was unacquainted with 
them, but I have no reason to think that, 
in 1883, Ward had heard of any Euro- 
pean movements toward sociology ex- 
cept the dubious attitude of the men 
named. He felt that he was putting com- 
pletely new landmarks on the map, as 
indeed he was; but more than that, he 
supposed that, with the exceptions indi- 


cated, he was the first explorer who had. 


started out to find the landmarks. 


This detachment of Ward from the> 


course of development of the social sci- 
ences in Europe, including, according to 
his own confession, psychology, not only 
made his own work provincial, but it 
helped to keep in countenance a pro- 
vincialism which has not yet entirely dis- 
appeared from the thinking of American 
sociologists. I mean by this not that in 
recent years we have neglected current 
developments in European sociology, but 
that we have regarded sociology too 
much as a thing by itself. We have be- 
trayed relatively little interest in finding 
out to what extent sociology is a phase 
of the methodological evolution in his- 
tory, political philosophy, and econom- 


ics during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. We have given immeasurably 
more attention to our later interrelations 
with psychology. We have not yet fully 
found ourselves in the succession of men 
who earlier confronted phases of the 
same problems which began to challenge 
us particularly after 1890. The develop- 
ment of American sociological theory 
might not have been more rapid; it cer- 
tainly would have been more impressive 
among others than the sociologists, if 
Ward and his successors after a decade 
had been familiar with the German grop- 
ings in the direction of sociology at about 
the middle of the nineteenth century.*3 

Another fact about Ward must receive 
more attention than has been paid to it, 
so far as I know, if he is to be correctly 
understood as a waymark. It may be 
stated roughly in this way: Ward was 
professionally a museum _inve§tigator. 
His daily work was to sift botanical evi- 


33 Cf. note above, p. 179. On von Mohl and 
Ahrens, see American Journal of Sociology, XVIII 
(1913), 457-59. At the present moment itis a 
matter of peculiar interest that the final word on 
the demand for or the possibility of a scienée of 
sociology was supposed to have been spoken in the 
negative in 1859, by Treitschke, so widely known in 
later years as historian and as preceptor of a large 
section of academic Germany in the spirit and theory 
of militarism. The monograph in which this con- 
clusion was argued is entitled, Gesellschaftswissen- 
schaft (1859). Although Treitschke was more elabo- 
rate than von Mohl in his argument that the idea 
of a science of sociology is fallacious and confusing, 
although he came to the conclusion, in opposition 
to Ahrens, that the foremost demand of social theory 
was the widening and deepening of political science, 
so that it would absorb and assimilate everything 
that had been suggested as material for a science 
of “society,” the very discussion in which he ex- 
pounded this opinion might have been used by 
Americans to save themselves much preliminary 
work of clarifying their ideas about that illusive 
concept “society.” It took American sociologists 
more than twenty years from the publication of 
Dynamic Sociology to get themselves sufficiently 
oriented about this initial obscurity to be resolute 
in abandoning pursuit of the intangible, and in de- 
voting themselves to objective study of men and 
women in their actual groupings. 
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dence, to draw up reports on the evi- 
dence, to label and pigeonhole specimens, 
with a high degree of probability that 
both reports and specimens would rest 
forever after in undisturbed oblivion. 
At most they were indexed for the use of 
anyone who cared to call at the museum 
in search of them or to consult his mono- 
graphs describing them. Responsibility 
for adapting knowledge of them to the 
mental needs of less scientific minds, or 
for putting it into such shape that it 
would be most convincing, must have 
been the weakest of the considerations to 
which he gave attention. 

On the other hand, there has been 
scarcely another American thinker who 
has left a visible impress upon sociologi- 
cal theory who has not had a consider- 
able amount of the responsibility of a 
teacher—not merely the sort of teaching 
which an author does, but teaching by 
word of mouth in the presence of the stu- 
dent. 

As a consequence, Ward’s writings 
have always impressed those who knew 
him best as, in the first place, specimens 
of work done by a man urged by his own 
interest in the work, and to satisfy his 
own ideals of good workmanship, but 
lacking certain mental plasticity which 
would have made his results more ap- 
pealing if, while they were in the shap- 
ing, they had been subjected to contact 
with the reactions of unconvinced minds. 
Whether Ward wanted it to be so or not, 
his work was moreover always more in- 
sulated from that of men engaged on the 
same problems than was good for the 

_author and his products. 

Another aspect of the same fact was 

Ward’s pontifical estimate of his own 


\ conclusions. Although in the later years 


‘ of his life, especially as a summer lec- 


turer at several universities, and then as 
professor at Brown, he had some of the 


experiences of a teacher, yet he grew 
more and more unable to abide aryone 
who showed signs of thinking that he 
might not have said the final word on the 
subject of sociology.*4 
One of the results of these facts was 
that his system of sociology had a very 
evident form and spirit as though, so to 
speak, it were addressed to absolute 
mind, not to the still finite human beings 
from whom every theorist must gather 
his disciples. Although Ward afterward 
wrote three major works** beside two 
minor ones and numerous monographs in 
exposition of his views, I have never dis- 
‘covered that, in any essential particular, 
| they added to or subtracted from the sys- 
\ tem contained in Dynamic Sociology. 
Ward’s sociology seems to have received 
orm and substance, as the Germans say, 
aus einem Gusse. All that he did later was 
the enlarging of replicas of details. This 
is a unique and impressive intellectual 
achievement. It gives Ward a position of 
solitary distinction. At the same time, 
after the sociological movement began to 
gain momentum, everyone in it recog- 
nized him as its initiator im this country, 
and no one has approached hinr ir grasp 
of the relations between cosmic evolution 


34 This was first brought to my attention as a 
result of my perfectly innocent taking him at his 
word in connection with the publication of Pure 
Sociology. In the preface of that book he deplored 
the fact that there was so little criticism of one 
another’s work by the sociologists. In entire good 
faith I proceeded to criticize his latest book as 
vigorously as I knew how (American Journal of 
Sociology, IX, 404, 567, 703). Instead of responding 
in kind, Dr. Ward sent me a most bitter letter 
charging me with “the arrogance of the academic 
caste toward those not in their ranks.” For two 
years we ceased to exchange letters. After the 
former friendship had been resumed, in a discussion 
during the meeting of the Sociological Society in 
New York in 1911, he blandly read Professor 
Hayes and myself out of the ranks of the sociologists 
because we had dissented from certain of his views 
about the problems of sociology. 


35 See note, p. 194. 
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in general and the evolution of human 
ssociatings. 

MThe other prominent American so- 
ciologists, as just now observed, have all 
been academic teachers. More than that, 
they have evidently all been conscious of 
getting their sociology as they went 
along. They did not enter upon their 
work in possession of a complete system 
of interpreting the physical and moral 
universe, still less with a foreordained 
place and manner for the fitting of the 
human incident as a detail into the 
cosmic system. This was, on the one 
hand, a great disadvantage for Ward’s 
sociological successors. As framers of 
systems of thinking they were evidently 
handicapped in comparison with him. 
They were far less sure of their physical 
universe. They were consequently far 
less sure how the human world geared 
into the physical world. 

On the other hand, this contrast with 
Ward was also greatly to the advantage 
of his successors. Their ignorance in fields 
where he was wonderfully informed was 
in one sense comparative vacant-minded- 
ness, but in another sense comparative 
open-mindedness. It left them with op- 
pressive and even depressing consciousness 
that thd relations which they wanted to 
understand were a labyrinth to which they 
had not found a very satisfactory guide. 
They were perforce inquirers. They had 
to work in a fashion which was a rough 
sort of induction. They had all broken 
away from orthodox moorings of one 
kind or another—historical, economic, 
political, philosophical, theological—and 
they had launched out on a quest of their 
own for an answer to the question: Of 
what sort is this human lot of ours? Not 
one of them has even yet arrived at an 
answer as complete in form as Ward’s 
was in the beginning. For myself, I think 
we have arrived at something better. 


The human lot is not reducible to as 
simple formulas as Ward supposed. Dis- 
covery and acceptance of this fact are 
long steps beyond satisfaction with a 
version of the human lot which makes it 
simpler than it is. 

We have discovered that human re- 
actions have a baffling way of showing 
thoughtless independence of antecedent 
logic. We have discovered that we must 
pry into actual human facts to find out 
how they work; and that preconceptions 
which we carry into the facts, no matter 
how much presumption goes with them 
from knowledge of better analyzed rela- 
tions, are quite likely to be discredited 
by the actual findings. We have learned 
that the human lot which we encounter 
in positive exploration makes up a bigger 
and more formless composite than our 
minds are able to reduce to complete 
symmetry without violence to reality. 
In other words, we have taken seriously 
to heart the knowledge which was close 
to everyone docile enough to receive it, 
that the human lot is an unmeasured 
and, so far as our present powers go, 
measureless complex of uncompleted 
processes. We accordingly find our task 
to be, in the first place, the making out of 
workings within those ranges of the proc- 
esses which we can bring within the 
grasp of our understanding. We have 
given up the notion that it is feasible to 
arrive at a survey of human experience 
so complete and precise that it may be 
reduced to a miniature, as we make re- 
duced models of our physical world, or of 
our solar system. 

Furthermore, the mental experience of 
the teacher-explorer, in the course of ar- 
riving at the present outlook of the so- 
ciologists, has involved inevitable mis- 
takes, inconsistencies, changes of front, 
and reformulations. This has been not 
merely the consequence of collecting new 
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observations. It has also been due to the 
fact that many of the advances in percep- 
tion or expression have been in the course 
of attempts to meet students’ minds at 
their precise point of outlook. This has 
necessarily involved frequent overem- 
phasis of considerations peculiarly per- 
tinent to the difficulties met in the given 
student group. 

What then was the gist of Ward’s so- 
ciology? His own answer is given in the 
preface of the first edition (repeated, pp. 
xxvi f. of the second edition) : 


Sociology is reproached, even by those who 

/ admit its legitimacy, with being impracticable 
and fruitless. The prevailing methods of treat- 

. ing it, including those employed by its highest 
\ living advocates, to a great extent justify this 
| charge. There are dead sciences as well as dead 
languages. The real object of science is to bene- 
| fiteman. A science which fails to do this, how- 
| ever agreeable its study, is lifeless. Sociology, 
| which of all sciences should benefit man most, 
_is in danger of falling into the class of polite 
amusements, or dead sciences. It is the object 
of this work to point out a method by which the 
breath of life may be breathed into its nostrils. 


If, in the detailed unfolding of this system, 
any comprehensive principles have been an- 
nounced, to which attention has not heretofore 
been especially directed, the chief of these will, 
perhaps, be recognized in— 

1. The law of Aggregation, as distinguished 
from that of Evolution proper. 

2. The theory of the Social Forces, and the 
fundamental antithesis which they imply be- 
tween Feeling and Function. 

3. The contrast between these true Social 
Forces and the guiding influence of the Intel- 
lect, embodying the application of the Indirect 
Method of Conation, and the essential nature 
of Invention, of Art, and of Dynamic Action. 

4. The superiority of Artificial, or Teleo- 
logical, Processes over Natural, or Genetic, 
Processes, and finally— 

5. The recognition and demonstration of the 
paramount necessity for the equal and universal 
Distribution of the extant knowledge of the 
world, which last is the crown of the system 
itself. 

While there certainly have been adumbra- 
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tions of many of these truths, it is believed 
that thus far no one of them has been syste- 
matically formulated or distinctly recognized. 


Dynamic Sociology turns out to be, by 
way of introduction, a cosmic philoso- 
phy. It is afterward, in its more specific 


\purpose, a thesis in social psychology. 


s I shall repeat, after further quotations 
from Ward, his historical importance 
does not stand or fall with the validity of 
his psychology. It rests upon the sig- 
nificant timeliness of his antecedent pro- 
fession of faith that psychic initiatives 
are actual differentiating factors in the 
distinctively human stages of evolution. 
This whole feature of Ward’s theory cen- 
ters about the concept “social forces,” 
This concept played an important fole in 
changing the current of American so- 
ciological thinking from the course which 
English theory has followed as a rule up 
to the present time. As the concept was 
introduced by Ward in 1883, it amounted 
to the first impressive challenge ofthe 
fatalistic implications of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s rendering of the evolutionary~the- 
ory. 

Whether Spencer would have accepted 
the categorical statement or not, many 
and for a while the most aggressive of his 
disciples got the impression from his in- 
terpretation of evolution that the devel- 
opment of society is beyond voluntary 
control. It was supposed to be deter- 
mined rather by those physical laws of 
the redistribution of forces found work- 
ing in the lower scale of nature. It was 
inferred that human volition can neither 
hasten nor retard the pace of this social 
evolution. Englishmen are still dubiously 
asking the question whether evolution of 
society in directions selected by human 
agency is in any sort or degree thinkable. 
Ward was a biologist, with his special 
work in the division of paleontological 
botany. He was such a convinced dis- 
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ciple of Darwin that he was often mis- 
taken for an unqualified materialist. His 
approach to sociological questions was 
from the frankly positive standpoint, 
and he was an avowed admirer of Comte. 
In his case there was no symptom of bias 
in favor of a moral or spiritual as dis- 
tinguished from a mechanical interpreta- 
tion of society. His bias rather against a 
psychical interpretation of society gave 
tremendous force to the book in which, 
for the first time, the evolutionary theory 
was used by an evolutionist as the basis 
for an exposition of social evolution by 
means of psychic forces. This exposition 
has never been accepted in detail by so- 
ciologists who were scrupulous about 
their psychology. Because of its central 
contention, however, it fairly ranks as 
the foundation of American sociology. It 
has furnished a basis on which sociology 
has flourished for a generation in this 
country, while for most of the same pe- 
riod it languished in England.*° 

One of Ward’s most elementary state- 
ments is worth quoting. It is in his intro- 
ductory chapter. In it he throws down 
his gauntlet to the dogmatists of socie- 
tary fatalism as follows (I, 35): 


{Our problem is] whether it is possible for 
society to improve itself. Society is simply a 
c und organism whose acts exhibit the 
resultant of all the individual forms which its 
members exert. These acts, whether individual 
or coliective, obey fixed laws. Objectively 
viewed, society is a natural object, presenting a 
variety of complicated movements, produced 
by a particular class of natural forces. The 
question, therefore, simply is, Can man ever 
control these forces to his advantage, as he con- 
trols other, and some very complicated, natural 
forces? Is it true that man shall ultimately 
obtain the dominion of the whole world except 
himself? I regard society and the social forces as 
constituting just as much a legitimate field for 
the exercise of human ingenuity as do the 


36T am aware that the disciples of Sir Francis 
Galton would regard this statement as false. 


various material substances and physical 
forces. The latter have been investigated and 
subjugated. The former are still pursuing their 
wild, unbridled course. The latter still exist, 
still exhibit their indestructible dynamic tend- 
encies, still obey the Newtonian laws of motion, 
still operate along the lines of least resistance. 
But man, by teleological foresight, has suc- 
ceeded in harmonizing these lines of least re- 
sistance with those of greatest advantage to him- 
self. He has made the winds, the waters, fire, 
steam, and electricity do his bidding. All na- 
ture, both animate and inanimate, has been 
reduced to his service. One field alone remains 
unsubdued. One class of natural forces still 
remains the play of chance, and from it, in- 
stead of aid, he is constantly receiving the 
most serious checks. This field is that of society 
itself. These unreclaimed forces are the social 
forces; of whose nature man seems to possess 
no knowledge, whose very existence he per- 
sistently ignores, and which he consequently 
is powerless to control. 

But we have said that the very systems, 
moral, religious, political, of which mention has 
been made, are but so many direct attempts to 
control society and improve its condition. True: 
and they failed to accomplish their object be- 
cause they did not recognize the very laws and 
forces which they sought to control. The ex- 
traordinary influence which they have, in fact, 
exerted shows how great would have been the 
result had they really been directed in chan- 
nels of human advantage. They recall the mis- 
directed efforts and hopeless dreams of the 
crazy inventors of “perpetual motion,” and, 
as attempted inventions, they have failed for 
the same reason; their complicated machines 
have not worked because they were contrived in 
ignorance of the forces they were expected to 
control. 

Again, the defenders of laissez faire will 
object that society has always done better 
when let alone; that all efforts to improve the 
moral or material condition of society by legis- 
lation and kindred means have not only been 
inoperative, but have in the majority of cases 
done positive harm, often to the very cause they 
were intended to subserve. 

If it could be proved that they had always 
been absolutely inoperative, the case would 
perhaps be somewhat discouraging, but if they 
can be shown to have had an evil effect, this is 
all we can hope or desire. For if they can do 
harm, they can do something, and nothing is 
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left but to make them do good. Legislation (I 
use the term in the most general sense) is 
nothing else but invention. It is an effort so 
to control the forces of a state as to secure the 
greatest benefits to its people. But these forces 
are social forces, and the people are the members 
of society. As matters are now and have thus far 
been, government, in so far as the improvement 
of the society is concerned, has been to a great 
extent a failure. It has done good service in pro- 
tecting the operation of the natural dynamic 
forces, and for this it should receive due 
credit. But it has also to be charged with a long 
account of opposition to science and oppression 
of aspiring humanity. But why has it failed as 
a promoter of the social welfare to which it 
has laid such special claims? Because legislators, 
as inventors, have proved mere bunglers; be- 
cause they have been ignorant of the forces over 
which they have sought to exercise control. 
Success in invention must be limited by the 
acquaintance of the inventor with the forces 
that are to propel his machine. 


As I intimated at the beginning of this 
reference to Ward, the importance of his 
main contribution to sociology does not 
consist in the accuracy of his psychology. 
It consisted rather in the force of his ar- 
gument from the biological side, that there 
are social forces in addition to the merely 
impersonal cosmic forces—that human 
initiative, as distinct from purely physi- 
cal causation, is a reality and not an il- 
lusion. In homely terms, Ward’s asser- 
tion adopted into science of the most 
sophisticated type the untutored impres- 
sion of the plain man that the human 
will is an actual power in the world, for 
weal or for woe, that it is not a mere way 
in which a fatalistic mechanical world 
displays misleading appearances of hu- 
man initiative. In other words, Ward 
acted as the spokesman of physical sci- 
ence in supporting the immemorial con- 
viction of plain people that men and 
women are morally responsible beings, 
simply because it is within their power to 
do good or to do evil. Ward made it a 
scientific proposition that this popular 


belief is a conviction authorized by the 
facts of life. Men are psychic agents, 
capable of psychic causation, which not 
only within limits compels matter to do 
its bidding, but which, also within limits, 
organizes moral energies into construc- 
tive and creative action. Moreover, this 
psychic influence, according to Ward, is 
something more than a mere medium for 
doing what the action of physical forces 
would have done anyway. 

Ward’s assertion does not of course 
amount to a solution of all or any of the 
problems of psychology. It merely adds a 


new impulse to the study of psychology; , 


because with the aid of that study, if at 
all, the mysteries of the action of the 
psychic forces, which are the social 
forces, must be resolved. Ward therefore 
furnished reinforcement, from the biolog- 
ical side, to previous interest in the study 
of the psychic factors in human life. He 
went farther than that, and made an 
elaborate analysis of these psychic fac- 
tors, in answer to the question, What are 
the social forces? Thus he virtually pro- 
posed a system of individual and social 
psychology.*? 

As to the value of Ward’s psychologi- 
cal system in detail, it is not necessary at 
this point to express an opinion. A vigor- 
ous attack on Ward’s theory of the social 
forces has been made by Professor E. C. 
Hayes, under the title, “The Social 
Forces Error.’’3* The essence of Professor 
Hayes’s contention against Ward, as I 
understand it, is not an impeachment of 
Ward’s underlying idea, but it takes issue 
with certain of Ward’s renderings of the 
concept “social forces.” In brief, Hayes 
charges Ward with falling into interpre- 
tations of “social forces” which virtually 
nullify his other attempts to set them 


37 For Ward’s classification of the social forces, 
cf. Dynamic Sociology, I, 472. 


38 American Journal of Sociology, XVI, 613. 
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apart from mechanical forces. Whether 
Ward always kept the distinction clear or 
not need not be discussed here. His radi- 
cal purpose was to explain that there is a 
realm of social forces which are psychi- 
cal, not physical, and that in the use of 
these forces lies the sphere of the highest 
achievements of society.*? 


V. DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIOLOGICAL IN- 
STRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The difficulty of choosing wisely be- 
tween logical and chronological presenta- 
tion of details becomes embarrassing in 
discussing this and the two following 
titles. It seems on the whole wisest to 
place certain occurrences under a title by 
themselves, in a sort of neutral zone, in 
the two sections following this, although 
they had intimate relations, both of 
cause and of effect, with the advances 
referred to under the present subtitle and 
the Sections VIII and IX (pp. 220 and 
245). 

The article by Mr. Tolman already 
cited (above, p. 180) furnishes informa- 
tion about the growth of demand for in- 
struction in 
larly 
Michigan, during the eighties. Reference 
has already been made to Professor 
Sumner’s beginnings of sociological in- 
struction at Yale in 1876 and to subse- 
quent ventures in the same line (above, 
p. 184). A few personal notes will serve 
as partially satisfactory connecting links 
between the earlier and the later periods. 
Professor Weatherly, of the University 
of Indiana, writes: 

You are right in assuming that there has 
been an unbroken succession of courses in 
sociology here since 1885. The record is as 


follows: 
Arthur B. Woodford came here in 1885 as 


39 See Ward’s paper, “Mind as a Social Factor,” 
Glimpses of the Cosmos, §III, 


assistant and associate professor (so the title is 
given in the catalogue) in economics and soci- 
ology, but these subjects were given that year 
in the department of History and Political Sci- 
ence as a subdivision. In that year, 1885-86, 
along with courses in economics he gave this 
course: 

XIII. Sociology.—The aim of this course is 
to bring before the student the latest results of 
this new department of scientific investigation 
in life as it is manifested in human societies. 
Senior year, second term (5); required of 
Seniors in the course of Philosophy; may be 
taken as Senior specialty in the course in 
Economic Science. 

The next year, 1886-87 (still Woodford), 
the Department of Social Science and Eco- 
nomics was set off from History. In that de- 
partment course V was thus described: 

V. Sociology.—Spencer’s Study of Sociology. 
Wilson’s Anthropology, and Letourneau’s Soci- 
ology Based upon Ethnography. First and second 
terms, three times a week. 

Woodford continued this until he left in 
1889. Then came Jenks, and the department 
was renamed Economics and Social Science. In 
1889 the course was called “Anthropology 
and Sociology,” but the following year it was 
called “Introduction to Sociology,” and there 
was also given a one-term five-hour course on 
“Social Problems.” Jenks was followed by 
Ross, 1891-92; Ross by Commons, 1892-95; 
Commons by Fetter, 1895-99; and since 1899 
the work has been in my charge. At various 
times through this period since 1891 new 
courses have been added, and in rors the title 
of the department was changed to Economics 
and Sociology. The Spencerian cast of the 
early years may be accounted for by the fact 
that Woodford was a Yale man. 


The following is from Professor Black- 
mar: 


In the early spring of 1889, the regents of 
the University of Kansas came to Johns Hop- 
kins, Baltimore, searching for a man to take 
charge of a new department to be formed in the 
University of Kansas. They asked me to take 
charge of the department and name it. On 
being told what they wished the department 
to include, I thought it best to call it “History 
and Politics.” Whereupon the regents were 
very much excited, telling me it would not do to 
give a department that name, because “the 
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people of Kansas would not tolerate a De- 
partment of Politics in the University, as they 
had politics enough in the state already.” But 
being held responsible for naming the new child, 
I told them I thought “History and Political 
Science’’ would be the name they desired. Again 
I met with rebuff when they told me the word 
“political” would not do in connection with 
the University. Finally, as a last resort, I 
chose the title of “History and Sociology.” 
So far as my knowledge goes, this was the 
first time that the word “sociology” was used 
in connection with the name of a university 
department in the United States.4° 

While you were taking your major in soci- 
ology at Hopkins, I took my major in history 
of institutions. During my three-year course at 
Hopkins, I took lectures under the late Amos G. 
Warner on “Charity and Charitable Institu- 
tions,” and did some social work among the 
laboring men, factory hands, and negroes of 
Baltimore, and also gave a few extension lec- 
tures. I also gave some attention to Comte, 
Ward, De Greef, and other writers of soci- 
ology. 

I entered the University of Kansas as pro- 
fessor of “history and sociology” in the autumn 
of 1889, and began to teach sociology, although 
it was largely overshadowed by history and 
political economy. In the University of Kansas, 
the American history and civics were set off in 
a separate department, and subsequently the 
European history and finally the economics 
were made into separate departments, which 
leaves the sociology as a distinct department 
which is developing satisfactorily. 


To supplement Professor Blackmar’s 
recollections I may add the following 
details: 


After returning as President to Colby Col- 
lege, following the Sabbatical year spent at 
Johns Hopkins, I offered to the Seniors in the 
spring term of 1890, as I then supposed, the 
first course in sociology ever given in the 
United States. As a basis for the instruction 
I managed to hustle together 2 printed syllabus 
of 149 pages. Dr. Ward refers to it in the preface 
to the second edition of Dynamic Sociology. I 
devoutly hope that the interleaved, crowdedly 


4° Professor Blackmar seems to be correct on 
this point. No evidence of priority in this respect 
over the University of Kansas is known to the 
writer of this paper. 
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annotated and nearly worn-to-pieces copy in 
my own possession is the only specimen ex- 
tant. I still believe that in writing it I was con- 
scientiously following a spark of inner light, but 
it led me through a jungle of moral philosophy, 
theology, history, economics, and hortatory 
reflection, in which I set up here and there the 
notice, ‘Sociology wanted.” I am not ashamed 
of the attempts I made, during the three years 
in which I continued at Colby, at the head of a 
bunch of loyal but no doubt bewildered Seniors, 
to blaze some paths through the labyrinth which 
the world of human experience then seemed to 
be. These efforts were respectable, but it is 
needless to confess that they were far back in 
the dead-work preliminary to science. In my 
President’s Report for the year 1889-90, I find 
this paragraph (p. 16): . . . [have introduced 
the class to modern sociological philosophy. To 
the best of my knowledge this is a line of study 
which has never been opened to undergraduates 
in American colleges. The field to be surveyed is 
but partially explored, and it is impossible to 
present as exact data as in the older sciences; 
but I am sure that the plan of study which I 
have outlined is a profitable one with which to 
complete the college curriculum.” 


Professor Giddings adds this impor- 
tant statement: 


After much searching I have dug up copies 
of the Bryn Mawr College programs of 1889 
and 1890 which enable me to answer your 
question. I had despaired of ever finding them. 

I went to Bryn Mawr in the fall of 1888 to 
take up the work that Woodrow Wilson had 
suddenly left. His title there was associate 
professor of history and political science. 

As set forth in the program of 1889, the 
subjects that I taught by lecture and seminar 
were: (1) Development of Political Institutions; 
(2) Political Economy, including Economic 
Theory and Economic History; (3) Methods 
and Principles of Administration; and (4) 
Methods and Principles of Charity and Cor- 
rection. 

These topics, with minor changes, I taught 
in 1890 and subsequent years; but also in the 
program of 1890, I find under the head of 
“Graduate Courses” the following: 

“Modern Theories of Sociology.—The lectures 
on Sociology are intended to accomplish three 
things, namely: (1) to provoke thought on the 
question whether a philosophic science of 
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society as an organic whole is possible; (2) to 
acquaint the student with what has been done 
already toward the construction of such a 
science; (3) to apply sociological conceptions 
and methods to a few chosen sociological prob- 
lems. Fellows and graduate students expecting 
to do advanced work in this course must have, 
besides their equipment in History and Political 
Economy, at least a general knowledge of the 
History of Philosophy and some acquaintance 
with Modern Biology and Empirical Psy- 
chology.” 

Among the preliminary readings suggested 
were Galton’s Natural Inheritance, and Rich- 
mond Mayo-Smith’s Statistics and Economics. 

My interest in sociology, as I have on various 
occasions told, began while I was yet a youth, 
when accidentally a copy of the first number 
of the Popular Science Monthly fell into my 
hands a few days after its publication, and I 
read the first chapter of Spencer’s The Study of 
Sociology. Before I entered college I had read 
a lot of Darwin, Tyndall, and Huxley, and 
nearly half of what Spencer had then printed. 
At college, and during ten subsequent years of 
newspaper work, I kept up my interest and 
my reading in sociology and was ready to im- 
prove the first chance that offered to teach it 
after I went to Bryn Mawr. 

My work at Columbia began when Pro- 
fessor Mayo-Smith, who was going abroad for 
a year, asked me to give a course of lectures 
here during the academic year 18g1-92, in 
substitution for his social science course which 
was largely statistical in content. I was asked 
to continue these lectures after his return and 
did so during the academic years 1892-93 and 
1893-94, and in the latter year I was called to 
the University to the newly established chair of 
sociology. While my recollections on this point 
are somewhat vague, an impression lingers 
in my mind that the action of Chicago in estab- 
lishing the Department of Social Science had 
an appreciable influence upon the action of 
Columbia. 

You speak of a syllabus of sociology which 
you prepared at Colby College, and you vainly 
cherish the hope that your copy of it is the 
only one in existence. I beg to assure you that 
my copy of it is intact and that you could not 
buy it of me if you tried. 


I am indebted to Mr. Edward Cum- 


mings, pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, for the following 
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description of the first course in sociology 
offered at Harvard. It was in the aca- 
demic year 1891-92. 


3. The Principles of Sociology. Mon., Wed., and 
(at the pleasure of the instructor) Fri., at 1:30. 
Asst. Professor Edward Cummings. 

Course 3 begins with a general survey of 
the structure and development of society; show- 
ing the changing elements of which a pro- 
gressive society is composed, the forces which 
manifest themselves at different stages in the 
transition from primitive conditions to com- 
plex phases of civilized life, and the structural 
outlines upon which successive phases of social, 
political, and industrial organization proceed. 
Following this is an examination of the his- 
torical aspects which this evolution has actu- 
ally assumed: primitive man, elementary 
forms of association, the various forms of 
family organization, and the contributions 
which family, clan, and tribe have made 
to the constitution of more comprehensive 
ethical and political groups; the functions 
of the state, the circumstances which determine 
types of political association, the corresponding 
expansion of social consciousness, and the rela- 
tive importance of military, economic, and 
ethical ideas at successive stages of civilization. 
Special attention is given to the attempts to 
formulate physical and psychological laws of 
social growth; to the relative importance of 
natural and artificial selection in social develop- 
ment; the law of social survival; the dangers 
which threaten civilization; and the bearing 
of such general consideration upon the prac- 
tical problems of vice, crime, poverty, pauper- 
ism, and upon mooted methods of social re- 
form. 

The student is thus acquainted with the 
main schools of sociological thought, and oppor- 
tunity is given for a criticai comparison of 
earlier phases of sociological theory, with more 
recent contributions in Europe and the United 
States. Regular and systematic reading is essen- 
tial. Topics are assigned for special investiga- 
tion in connection with practical or theoretical 
aspects of the course. 


Mr. Cummings adds these particulars: 


I think the establishment of the Robert Treat 
Paine Fellowship in Social Science, in 1887, was 
the first step toward the new line of work at 
Harvard. It had the effect of giving me an 
opportunity to pursue abroad the studies I 
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had already begun in Cambridge. Up to that 
time, no one had given me the slightest en- 
couragement to believe there was any “aca- 
demic future” for “sociological” work. Indeed 
the opinion that it had no academic future was 
freely expressed by my advisers.** The sudden 
demand for instruction in sociology in the early 
nineties was widespread; and academic oppor- 
tunities became correspondingly numerous. 


In the light of all that has been said 
thus far, together with details now to be 
added, there need be little hesitation 
about selecting the date 1892 as memo- 
rable, not merely for American univer- 
sity work in general, but for sociology in 
particular. This latter phase of the facts 
is not altogether the achievement of the 
sociologists themselves. After 1892 so- 
ciology came out into the open as an ac- 
credited university subject, but I very 
strongly doubt if this consummation 
would have been reached at that time— 
I am not sure that it would have oc- 
curred at all—if the University of Chi- 
cago had not been founded. 

This is not a preface to self-laudation 
by Chicago sociologists. I am again 
claiming the license spoken for in the 
opening paragraphs to contribute to the 
history of sociology certain facts of which 
I have first-hand knowledge and—as evi- 
dence of an inferior order, submitted for 
what it is worth—certain impressions 
which the facts made on me while they 
were occurring before my eyes. I repeat 
that, in my judgment, for reasons to be 
indicated at once, there would have been 
neither so rapid nor so extensive develop- 
ment of instruction in sociology as has 
occurred since 1892, if the University of 
Chicago had not been founded. On the 
other hand, I want to be equally un- 
equivocal in my expression of belief that 
the influence of instruction in sociology 
at the University of Chicago was pri- 


* Cf. Professor Jameson’s similar testimony in re 
history, below, p. 213. 
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marily not because of intrinsic merits, 
but because of the galvanic effects of the 
University of Chicago itself upon the 
whole academic situation in the United 
States. In some respects Leland Stanford 
Junior University, founded the same 
year, was a similar dynamic factor, but 
it was so remote geographically that it 
did not produce the same visible effects. 

In a word, all the older universities 
were at first thrown upon the defensive 
by the founding of the University of Chi- 
cago. The mythical belief spread at once 
that this upstart institution had the in- 
tention, and the resources back of the 
intention, to do for the older institutions 
what the Standard Oil system had done 
fer many of its rivals. Much of the 
suspicion and fear stimulated by the 
name of Mr. Rockefeller in business was 
paralleled by the reaction of the older 
universities toward the new “Rockefeller 
University” in Chicago. It is doubtful if 
higher education in the United States has 
ever received as much stimulus from a 
single event as came to it from the found- 
ing of the University of Chicago. In cer- 
tain aspects it may be compared with the 
military awakening of Great Britain 
after the German invasion of Belgium.* 
Jealousy and fear drove each of the 
stronger institutions to their utmost ex- 

# How extravagant this belief was will be shown 
in the forthcoming History of the University of Chi- 
cago, by Dr. T. W. Goodspeed. 


43It is notable that of the Harvard faculty in 
1891-92, out of 151 members in the Arts and Litera- 
ture group, only 31, or 20.5 per cent, had the degree 
of Ph.D. Out of the corresponding 139 members 
of the faculty at the opening of the University of 
Chicago, 66 or 47.4 per cent had the same degree. 
To be sure, some of the strongest men in each insti- 
tution did not have the degree, and in that respect the 
one offsets the other. Yet the larger proportion of 
Doctors of Philosophy in the new Chicago faculty 
was a fair index of the relative alertness, at the 
time, of the two institutions. Of course it was not 
long before the shock of the contrast reacted in 
such a way that Harvard renewed her youth, and 
regained her relative prestige. 
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ertions to maintain their positions. They 
kept close watch on every move of Dr. 
Harper. There were at first many at- 
tempts to discount and discredit his 
idealism. Ridicule of his actual or sup- 
posed plans became an inflated coinage of 
the American republic of letters. The col- 
lateral behind this coinage was a rather 
slow accumulation of perception that a 
modern university spirit had found 
means of expression, and that the older 
institutions must in self-defense take 
knowledge of it. The institutions with 
the most readily available resources 
rather promptly set themselves the task 
of equaling or exceeding Dr. Harper’s 
achievements. It is superfluous to add 
that in many ways they were successful; 
sometimes in part, sometimes wholly. 

Perhaps there was no single detail in 
which Dr. Harper’s example turned out 
to be more constructive than in opening 
the way for the subject of sociology in 
curricula which otherwise might not for 
years have made room for that division 
of social science. At all events, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the rapid increase 
of academic attention to the subject of 
sociology in the United States after 1892 
must be credited very much less to in- 
trinsic merit of work done by the mem- 
bers of the new department at Chicago 
than to the general academic rivalry 
stimulated by Dr. Harper’s aggressive- 
ness. 

To be sure, this particular effect of 
Dr. Harper’s initiative has not even yet 
appeared at Harvard or Johns Hopkins 
or Princeton—to mention only the most 
conspicuous exceptions. To this day no 
one of these universities has given so- 
ciology its proportionate share of oppor- 
tunity. It would be out of place to specu- 
late about the reasons. On the other 
hand, I hope that those who have first- 
hand knowledge of the facts may be in- 
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duced to testify as to whether or not the 
example of Dr. Harper in establishing a 
department of sociology at Chicago 
turned the scale in favor of a similar in- 
novation at Columbia. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that sociological instruction in 
this country could have attained its ac- 
tual rate and dimensions of expansion 
without the pioneering of these two uni- 
versities.*4 

The Social Science Group, as we now 
call it, in the University of Chicago, 


started with seven instructors in politica] / 


economy, scheduling nineteen courses; / 


four instructors in political science,’ 


scheduling sixteen courses; six instruc- 
tors in history, scheduling forty-eight 
courses; and six instructors in “social 
science and anthropology,” scheduling 
thirty courses.‘ 

I must confess that a look at the 
schedule of the latter department now 
brings blushes to my seasoned cheeks. 
It is ocular proof of the boldness of the 
bluff we were putting up. We were dimly 
aware of problems not yet investigated, 
and in our zeal we rushed into the adver- 
tising of courses some of which now 
stand as an indictment on charge of ig- 
norance. At present I can merely enter a 
candid plea of guilty, with prayers for 
the mercy of the court. 

The extenuating circumstances are 
phases of the fact that the rest of the 
world of social science, or rather the 


44 Professor Giddings’ testimony (above, p. 203) 
tends to confirm my hypothesis. 


4s This designation was never used by members 
of the staff. They promptly called the attention of 
the Board of Trustees to the fact that it was analo- 
gous with the conceivable title ‘““mathematics and 
algebra.” The Trustees at once authorized the 
change of designation to “Sociology and Anthro- 
pology.” This has been the official title since 1893. 
In the Register for 1893-94 the name of George E. 
Vincent appears as assistant in sociology, and that 
of William I. Thomas as Fellow. Each of these began 
to offer courses in that academic year. 
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American portion of it, was at the time 
as ignorant as we were, with a consider- 
able amount of unconfessed conviction 
of sin, about methodology in general. 
The conventional type of ignorance was 
smug and intolerant. The sociological 
type was bumptious and possibly, not in 
purpose but in effect, insolent. Even in 
the conventional ranks, or perhaps it 
were more correct to say among the 
younger students of the social sciences 
who had not yet become hopelessly con- 
ventionalized, there was a lot of skulking 
suspicion that current ways of dealing 
with social realities had not gone far be- 
low the surface. Here was a program 
which looked strange enough to be im- 
pressive. The overt reactions were of 
course much more generally unfavorable 
than favorable. More jeering than ad- 
miration was in evidence among the fol- 
lowers of both popular and scientific tra- 
dition; but it was jeering not according to 
knowledge. It did not understand either 
the merits or the demerits of what it was 
jeering at. It contained more fear of hav- 
ing its idols smashed than precise insight 
into the prematurity of the _ idol- 
smashers. While the rashness of these 
latter was also more creditable for its 
courage than for its clearness of vision, it 
may be compared, in the mode of its 
operation, to the influence of any other 
righteous disturbers of the peace. It was 
a demonstration against the futility of 
the existing order both of social condi- 
tions and of theories about the condi- 
tions. It made some people think that 
something must be the matter, both in 
society and in the science of society, else 
no one would be guilty of behavior so 
presumptuous. It fixed attention on an 
alleged hiatus in social thinking. The dis- 
turbance enlisted a small nucleus of 
sympathetic followers. 

Meanwhile our Chicago sociological 


staff had jumped into a flood in which it 
was a case of sink or swim. We simply 
had to grow wiser than we were when we 
took the plunge. As I look back on these 
beginnings now, I realize that if I could 
have taken my own measure I never 
should have had the courage to assume 
the risk. I had only the dimmest suspi- 
cion of how far I now see that I was from 
having thought through the reality with 
which I had undertaken to deal in a 
virtually untried way. 

There is, however, another side to the 
case. All my previous training in the so- 
cial sciences, and my eleven years of col- 
lege teaching, had forced me into a sort 
of Christopher Columbus attitude to- 
ward the unknown unexplored, and also 
toward the insufficiency of anybody’s 
knowledge about the known explored. 
For a decade I had been growing more 
and more certain that our conventional 
interpretations of human experience had 
merely scratched the surface of the facts. 
So far as history was concerned, I was in 
a state of mind to welcome the aphorism 
which I did not hear of till several years 
later: ‘History is always interesting but 
never instructive.” I felt that the work of 
the historians might be divided into two 
classes: first, that which ends with 
solemn conclusions which are not con- 
vincing; secondly, that which reaches no 
conclusions at all, but merely a litter of 
facts which, as such, are not worth get- 
ting. It seemed to me that the study of 
history ought to arrive at something that 
would make the living generation wiser, 
better, and more capable. While I could 
offer few specifications to justify my feel- 
ing, I did not try to conceal my belief 
that the historians must change their 
attitude very radically before their work 
would do its utmost for human intel- 
ligence. 

I had also been growing more and 
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more dissatisfied with the ways in which 
the men were proceeding who had the 
impulses which I most respected about 
efforts to control the facts of society in 
the interest of social betterment. Not 
merely those cheerful dowagers of both 
sexes who thought they were solving so- 
cial problems over safely isolated tea- 
cups, but even the vigorous pioneers who 
had organized the American Economic 
Association seemed to me, in very unlike 
ways to be sure, liable to the charge of at- 
tempting to prescribe before having a 
diagnosis.“ It seemed to me that the 
members of the latter group were putting 
excessive stress upon projects for im- 
proving economic activities, and often 
for improvement of activities which were 
less economic than something else, while 
they were neglecting the crying funda- 
mental need of probing into the deeper 
nature of human society, human re- 
sources, and human wants. More knowl- 
edge in these directions seemed to me 
to be the demand of the hour, rather 
than projection of reforms for the society 
which was only vaguely understood. 


I remember this idea was active in my 
mind in connection with Professor Ely’s 
stimulating little book Problems of 
Cities.47 It was made up of articles that 
had appeared as a series in the Baltimore 
Sun. The argument was relatively novel 
on this side of the Atlantic, and not only 
in Baltimore but all over the country it 
was provocative of wholesome discus- 
sion. I was on the whole inclined to ac- 
cept in the main Professor Ely’s views 
about municipal control of public serv- 
ices, but at the same time it seemed to 
me that the case had been built so far 
too much upon mere opinion, and that a 
foundation should be constructed for it 


4° Cf. infra, pp. 214 et seq. 
47 Referred to supra, p. 185. 


by penetrating into the essentials of ur- 
ban life, and demonstrating the vital 
character of municipal activities as 
modes of human effort in general. I had 
an undeveloped feeling that more might 
be brought to light about the meaning of 
human society in the large, which would 
place the whole conception of public con- 
trol of municipal services in a more dem- 
onstrative light. 

That is, all of my acquaintance with 
generalized thinking about society, all of 
my own reflections upon the “true in- 
wardness” of human relations, all of the 
programs for concrete improvement of 
human conditions, had been converging 
upon the central conclusion: The human 
race does not understand itself very well 
yet. Even the wisest are partially blind 
leaders of the blind. Both for large the- 
oretical purposes, and for the minutest 
concrete devices of betterment, the most 
pressing need is a scrapping of our old 
apparatus for explaining society, and a 
new procedure for finding out just how 
the wheels actually do go around in hu- 
man affairs. I am expressing now, not my 
present thought about these things, but 
as nearly as I can reproduce it the state 
of mind with which I undertook my work 
at Chicago in 1892. I was far enough 
along at the time to have formed and to 
have professed the definite aim to have a 
hand in the work of inventing a new way 
of looking human facts straight in the 
face; of finding out, without deference to 
any previous conceptions about the mat- 
ter, just what people are doing in the 
world, why they are doing it, why they 
partially succeed or fail, what means we 
have of deciding when and where it is 
desirable that men’s present purposes 
should succeed or fail, what means we 
have of deciding what purposes would be 
more fit for success, what means we have 
of procuring the whole or any part of 
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those successes which our best knowledge 
would sanction. 

Of course this was an ambitious pro- 
gram. Whenever it was indicated, even 
in part, it was greeted with all sorts of 
ridicule. Unless I am greatly mistaken, 
however, every man who has added to 
the momentum of the sociological move- 
ment has been impelled by some such 
impulse. I am confessing for myself only, 
as far as details are concerned; but all the 
other sociologists, as far as I can gather, 
have been stirred by a similar sense of 
need and have pursued a similar pur- 
pose. I have neither regrets nor apologies 
for this youthful zeal. Still less have I 
any retractions of principle to make. In 
its spirit this sociological movement was 
genuinely scientific. It recognized limita- 
tions of knowledge in a certain area, and 
it set itself to investigate in that area. It 
was in its way as commendable as the 
scientific efforts of Galileo or Columbus. 
Moreover, it had to answer for itself to a 
learned public which was scarcely more 
sympathetic than the publics which 
Galileo and Columbus had to confront. 
Its respectability consisted, not in its 
having arrived, but in its willingness to 
start on an untried search. More than 
this, it was necessary from the beginning 
for the sociologists to manufacture the 
more special tools for their research as 
their work progressed. 

As it turned out, Dr. Harper responded 
to another true prophetic instinct. He in- 
sured from the beginning mutual rein- 
forcement between men who were pri- 
marily interested in the theoretical 
phases on the one hand, and the applied 
phases on the other, of sociological 
knowledge. In so far as the University of 
Chicago has been a factor in promoting 
the sociological movement, the evidence 
in my possession leaves no doubt in my 
mind that, without Dr. Harper, what- 


ever might have been done for sociology 
at Chicago would have been an exaggera- 


tion of one of these phases at the expense _ 


of the other, and consequently in the 1 


long run to the discredit of both. Dr. | 
Harper brought together, as the nucleus | 


of the Department of “Social Science,” 
two men who were not only strangers to 


each other, but whose approach to the | 


common problem was from opposite 
angles. The Department of Anthropol- 
ogy was attached to the Department of 
“Social Science,’’ as a mere convenience 
of bookkeeping. It has always been es- 
sentially as independent as the Depart- 
ments of History and Political Econ- 
omy. Similar considerations of conven- 
ience originally linked the Department of 
Home Economics with “Social Science.” 
In this case, too, there was independence, 
except on paper. Dr. Henderson and the 


present writer were therefore the so- | 
ciological staff until it was recruited by | 


Dr. Vincent and Dr. Thomas. 

Although Dr. Henderson’s center of 
attention was social betterment, and 
mine was the methodology of social in- 
vestigation, we never from first to last 
had the slightest difference of opinion 
about the division and correlation of our 
own work and that of our students. Each 
of us recognized in the other’s program 
the correlate of his own. I have never had 
a shade of interest in abstract sociology 
except as a necessary preliminary to the 
most intelligent conduct of each and 
every part, from least to greatest, of the 
whole range of human life. Dr. Hender- 


son took the same view of the relation | 


between general sociology and concrete 
applications. While he devoted himself 
primarily to investigation of concrete 


conditions crying for immediate relief, | 
he consistently regarded all plans for so- | 


cial betterment as tentative in the degree 
in which there is uncertainty about the 
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underlying theories of larger social rela- 
tions upon which the working plans have 
been based. So long as he lived, he was 
frequent in generous tribute to the basic 
importance of the more abstract phases 
of the work in the department. 

How consistently and profitably the 
department has interpreted human ex- 
perience in these blended phases of the 
general and the special is another mat- 
ter. Moreover, as to both theory and 
practice, the relations in the country at 
large between general sociology and so- 
cial technology still remain in an unset- 
tled and unsatisfactory condition. Inabil- 
ity to do justice to the subject compels 
me to make this survey partial by omit- 
ting the whole history of the technologi- 
cal phases of the sociological movement. 
I restrict myself, first, to remarking that 
a comprehensive view of the sociological 
movement in the United States for the 
last fifty years would include such a sur- 
vey as Professor Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard, or Professor Graham Taylor, 
or Miss Jane Addams, or Dr. Devine 
might supply; and, secondly, to inser- 
tion of the personal profession of faith 
that it will be a grievous mistake, and in 
its results unfortunate for both as well as 
for the public whose interests must ulti- 
mately evaluate the work of both, if the 
representatives of the generalizing and 
of the concrete phases of the sociological 
movement do not develop consciousness 
of interdependence, and ability to ex- 
press that consciousness in mutually ap- 
preciative and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion.49 

There is room for an informing treatise 
on the state of demand for general so- 
ciology in the last decade of the nine- 

48 See Professor Lindsay’s article on “Schools of 
Philanthropy,” in Bliss, Encyclopedia of Social 
Reform, ed. of 1908. 

49 See the passage on divisions of labor in soci- 
ology below, p. 246. 


teenth century. Truth to tell, so far as 
articulate opinion might be taken as the 
sole evidence, the ratio of requisition for 
a distinctive sociological technique, as 
compared with call for other techniques, 
would probably be represented by a co- 
efficient of several decimal places. In 
other words, few people spoke for so- 
ciology and many against it.s° Those 
who spoke for it seemed to each other 
and to nearly everybody else to be 
“speaking with tongues.” Very little 
could be made of their jargon. 

As I have elsewhere implied," a few 
people were listening to an inward voice 
calling them to the peril of condemnation 
as Quixotic, in the attempt to stir study 
of the human lot into greater objectivity. 
These men were more amply equipped 
with a sense of lack, a feeling of the 
futility of conventional knowledge of 
society, than with divining rods certain 
to point out sources of more satisfying 
knowledge. They had a respectable faith, 
however, that there are such sources, and 
they took their lives in their hands in 
search for them. 

No one could fully realize it at the 
time, but a psychological necessity, such 
as has been illustrated whenever distinc- 
tive principles of thinking have disturbed 
the peace of previous programs, was 
forcing a reckoning between the social 
sciences and the new “biology,” particu- 
larly with the evolutionary conception as 
projected into all thought by the biolo- 
gists.** In the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the most characteristic 

s° As symptoms of the situation, see report of 
remarks by Small, Patten, Giddings, Ward, and 
Ashley, at the meeting of the American Economic 
Association, Proceedings, X, 1895, pp. 106 ff.; also 
note the apologetic tone of the Preface to Small 
and Vincent, Jntroduction to the Study of Society, 
1895. Cf. letter in Vol. I, No. 2, p. 210, of American 
Journal of Sociology. 

5* Cf. pp. 207, 243, et passim. 

s™® Cf. Small, Meaning of Social Science, pp. 71-85. 
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variants of speculation about society had 
been conceptions of pure mathematics. 
In the second quarter the peculiar vari- 
ants were those of physics. In the third 
and fourth quarters sociological interpre- 
tation of the most venturesome sort cast 
itself in the physiological mold. Of course 
each of the ruling tendencies in physical 
science struggled for mastery in social 
science. 

It must be remembered too that in the 
early nineties there were scarcely any 
available “helps” for the men who tried 
to get a hearing for sociology in the uni- 
versities. There was no standard litera- 
ture of any sort which could be used ac- 
cording to the classroom methods of the 
older social sciences. Each instructor was 
thrown upon his own resources to an ex- 
tent which made his task desperate, as 
compared with that of the historians, 
economists, and political scientists. 
bert Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, 
and Schaeffle’s four volumes on the 
structure and life of society (Bau und 
Leben des socialen Korpers) were at- 
tempts to state objective facts of human 
experience in terms of physiological 
analogies. They were ridiculed by a hun- 
dred academic men to every one who was 
willing to consider them seriously. For 
several years my lectures were elabora- 
tions of Schaeffle, with one eye constant- 
ly on Spencer and Ward. This is a de- 
liberate confession that during those 
years these writers about social phe- 
nomena got between me and the reality 
itself.5* While the emptiness of this sort 
of work now almost makes my teeth 
chatter, I feel no conviction of sin for it. 
From my present outlook I cannot see 
how transition from the older ways of 

8? Dr. Vincent will probably not object to the 
statement that our little book referred to above, 
p. 209, was his attempt to infuse some human inter- 


est into my interpretation of Schaeffle’s social 
anatomy and physiology. 
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thinking about human affairs to our 
present process conceptions could have 
been effected more promptly and surely 
than by using those writers for what they 
were worth. 

The present division of this paper may 
be treated as merely introductory to 
those parts of the study by Mr. Tolman 
which have not already been referred 
to,53 and to the papers continuing the 
record by Professors Bernard and Clow.*4 


VI. EXTRA-ACADEMIC ORGANIZATION FOR 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


It is not the purpose of this section to 
record the experience or to evaluate the 
work of organizations outside of the so- 
ciological field. It is still farther from the 
present purpose to imply a right on the 
part of sociologists to censor their pur- 
poses or their programs. The sociologists 
have been more or less conscious of inter- 
ests in common with those of these or- 
ganizations. The sociologists have been 
more or less influenced by the work of 
these organizations. The present writer 
is unable precisely to estimate or to char- 
acterize that influence in very much de- 
tail. The obvious fact, to be set as nearly 
as possible in its proper place in this sur- 
vey, is that American sociology has been 
one expression among many of move- 
ment in the whole realm of social science 
and social practice. A functional history 
of either of these movements would have 
to make out how each influenced and was 
influenced by all the others, and how mo- 
tion in the evolution of social science in 
the large sense resulted. 

A document referred to above con- 
tains the claim that the American Social 
Science Association was the mother of all 


53 Supra, pp. 180 et passim. 


s4“The Teaching of Sociology in the United 
States,” American Journal of Sociology, XV, 164; 
“Sociology in Normal Schools,” #bid., XVI, 253. 
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subsequent social science organizations 
in the United States. Whether the claim 
was made, or was intended to be taken 
very seriously, is a question which this 
paper does not attempt to answer. It can 
hardly be doubted that the existence of 
the society named had something to do 
with the formation of the later societies. 


{The important matter is that particular 


interests within the range of social sci- 
ence and social practice successively 
gained organized expression. 

Without attempting to prejudice the 
question as to the nearness or remoteness 
of the relation between these organiza- 
tions and the general sociology with 
which we are principally dealing, some of 
the better known of these organizations 
are listed in the order of their formation, 
as evidence of miscellaneously busy so- 
cial consciousness. It would be prepos- 
terous to suppose that general sociology 
was altogether independent of the same 
underlying influences which produced 
these organizations, or that it was al- 
together unaffected by the organizations 
themselves. For further information or 
sources of information about most of 
these bodies, cf. Bliss, Encyclopedia of 
Social Reform, ed. 1908. 


1865 The American Social Science Associa- 
tion. 

1866 The National Labor Union. 

1867 Patrons of Husbandry, or the Grange. 

1867 Knights of St. Crispin. 

1868 Knights of Labor. 

1870 The National Prison Association (since 
1907, the American Prison Association). 

1870 The International Prison Congress (re- 
organized). 

1872 The Catholic Total Abstinence Union. 

1874 The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 

1874 The Sovereigns of Industry. 


58 Cf. supra, p. 180. 


5* Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, 
IV, 16; American Journal of Sociology, XV, 591-95. 


1876 


1879 


1880 
1881 


1881 


1884 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 


1888 


The American Secular Union and Free 
Thought Federation. 

The National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections. 

The Farmers’ National Congress. 

The National Civil Service Reform 
League. 

National League for the Protection of the 
Family 

National Education Association (ex- 
panded from National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 1857). 

The American Historical Society. 

The American Economic Association. 
The American Federation of Labor. 
The American Protective Association. 
The Anti-Poverty Society. 

The Church Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Interests of Labor. 
The American Statistical Association. 
(Although this society was founded 
earlier than the period covered by our 
survey [1839], it is proper to schedule it 
here—i.e., at the time when it entered 
upon its major importance with publica- 
tion of its Quarterly.) 

National Curfew Association. 

American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 

The Society of Christian Socialists. 
The Farmers’ Aliiance. 

The Consumers’ League (incorporated 
1898). 

National Christian League for the Pro- 
motion of Purity. 

The American Christian Social Union. 
National Household Economic Associa- 
tion. 

The American Proportional Represen- 
tation League. 

The American Railway Union. 

The Anti-Saloon League of America. 
National Municipal League. 

The American Purity Alliance (incor- 
porated as continuation of the New York 
Committee for the Prevention of State 
Regulation of Vice). 

The Citizens’ Industrial Association of 
America. 

National Direct Legislation League. 
The American Forestry Association. 
League for Social Service (after 1902 the 
American Institute for Social Service). 
The Anti-Imperialist League. 
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1899 The National Consumers’ League (in- 
corporated 1902). 

1899 National Irrigation Association. 

1900. Civil Service Retirement Association. 

1900 The National Federation of Churches 
and Christian Workers. 

1901 National Civic Federation. 

1901 The National Anti-Cigaret League. 

1902 The Immigration Restriction League. 

1903 The American Political Science Associa- 
tion. 

1904 The American Civic Association. 

1906 The National Association for Labor 
Legislation. 

1906 The Christian Socialist Fellowship. 

1907 League of American Municipalities. 

1909 The American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology. 

1912 The National Institute of Social Sciences. 


The American Historical A ssociation.®" 
—It would be impossible from the pres- 
ent point of view to substitute for Profes- 
sor Jameson’s sketch an equally illumi- 
nating account of the origin, character, 
and work of the American Historical As- 
sociation. If the perspective of the pres- 
ent survey were to be made as accurate 
as possible, the whole of Professor Jame- 
son’s paper would be inserted here. 
Space limits forbid this, but brief quota- 
tions from the paper will serve to indi- 
cate the necessity of consulting it for 
further information: 


The last twenty-five or thirty years have 
witnessed the growth of many such societies, 
so many that for each of the departments of 
study recognized in a modern American uni- 
versity there exists a society national in its scope 
and in the extent of its membership, which 
binds together the scattered devotees of the 
particular specialty, brings them into mutual 
acquaintance, friendship, and regard, effaces 
local jealousies and chauvinistic zeal for indi- 
vidual universities, and increases devotion to 
the scientific ends pursued in common. The phe- 
nomenon has an importance beyond what is 
apparently suspected by the average man. No 


57 Cf. account of the founding and sketch of the 
first quarter-century of the Association, by Pro- 
fessor J. Franklin Jameson, American Historical 
Review, XV (October, 1909), 1-20. 


millionaire endows these societies. When the 
American rich man wishes to do something for 
the endowment of research, he still does it 
through the conventional channels of the uni- 
versities. Yet it may be doubted whether the 
universities, pressed by numbers increasing 
with unexampled rapidity, have with all their 
wealth done in recent years so much for the ad- 
vancement of pure research as have the poor 
but single-minded associations of specialists. In- 
deed, it might be doubted a priori whether the 
American university, in its typical organiza- 
tion a body of specialists ruled over by a body 


of “prominent citizens,”’ could ever be expected , 
to promote the progress of the sciences so | 


effectively as the scientific society, composed 
of specialists alone and working in unhampered 
devotion to intellectual ends. 

Of such organizations, none has been more 
fruitful of good works than the American 
Historical Association, founded at Saratoga 
on September 9, 1884. .... 

How much there was for superior organiza- 
tion to achieve, how much has in twenty-five 
years been accomplished by the American 
Historical Association, and other agencies 
working in connection with it, can only be 
understood by giving a glance at the condition 
of American historical scholarship in 1884. It is 
now only a minor part of the members of the 
Association whose age permits remembrance of 
those conditions; and not all of these can with- 
out effort recall the situation in detail. The 
state and local historical societies were perhaps 
not half as numerous as now, their membership, 
their endowments, their libraries not half as 
great. State historical departments, or working 
archive establishments, of the modern type, 
were unknown. The Magazine of American 
History was the only general historical journal. 
In all the universities and colleges of the country 
there were apparently only fifteen professors 
and five assistant professors who gave all their 
time to history. “When a chair of history was 
established here,” writes one of these teachers 
in 1883, “grave professors, educated under the 
old order of things, regarded it as an unwar- 
ranted expenditure of time and money. His- 
tory should, they thought, be made auxiliary 
to some other department.” 

In most cases it was thus subordinated or 
annexed, the catalogues showing combinations 
with political science, political economy, Eng- 
lish literature, philosophy, comparative phi- 
lology, geology, natural history, German, and 
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French, and the chair becoming, in Dr. Holmes’s 
phrase, a settee. The writer of these papers, 
then a youthful aspirant for academic promo- 
tion, well remembers that several institutions, 
now abounding in historical teachers and 
courses, were then cautiously considering 
whether a professorship of history, or of his- 
tory and something else, could or could not be 
established. He well remembers the rueful feel- 
ings with which he heard President Eliot, when 
discoursing to an academic audience at about 
that time on the unequal regard then paid to 
different studies in America, describe an inter- 
view with two promising young men who asked 
him if in his judgment it would be wise for 
them to fit themselves for professorships in his- 
tory: “I was obliged to tell them that under 
existing circumstances it would be the height of 
imprudence.”.... 

Plainly, the organization of historical 
studies in America was not far advanced. But 
organization, numbers, and quantities are not 
all. The graduate student of that time, it is 
agreed on all sides, was superior to the gradu- 
ate student of today..... The professors 
were few but they included—to mention only 
the stelligeri in the catalogue—such teachers as 
Torrey and Gurney, Moses Coit Tyler and 
W. F. Allen, Herbert B. Adams and Charles 
Kendall Adams. Able young Americans, who 
had studied history in German universities 
when German historical instruction was in 
the height of its glory, were coming home full 
of enthusiasm, determined to make history 
flourish abundantly on American soil..... 
The truth is that, defective as our organization 
might be, we stood, without knowing it, at the 
beginning of a new and most fruitful era in the 
development of American historiography. To 
the student of historical writing there is nothing 
surprising in this. It was as natural that the 
great war for nationality should be followed 
within twenty years by a great outburst of 
historical activity as that the Reformation 
should breed historians, or that the first epoch- 
making works of Niebuhr and Boeckh and 
Ranke in Germany, of Guizot and Mignet 
and the Thierrys in France, should appear 
within twenty years after the Napoleonic con- 
flict. The time was ripe for the American 
Historical Association in 1884 as it was for 
the Gesellschaft fiir iltere deutsche Geschichts- 
kunde in 1819. .... 

Many persons interested in history must 
have been impressed with the value of the 


American Social Science Association, founded 
in 1865, .... and of similar bodies. . . . . 

The call for the meeting at which the Ameri- 
can Historical Association was founded was 
signed by the president and secretary of the 
Social Science Association (John Eaton and 
Frank B. Sanborn), Charles Kendall Adams of 
Ann Arbor, Moses Coit Tyler of Ithaca, and 
Herbert B. Adams. But it has never been ques- 
tioned that the main influence in the movement 
was that of Herbert Adams, professor in the 
Johns Hopkins University. .... 

The simple constitution then framed, and 
adopted the next day,5* has with slight alterations 
served the Association to the present time. But 
its preparation brought up at once some of the 
gravest questions in the society’s future, ques- 
tions vividly debated in the committee. Should 
the effort be made to form something like an 
Academy of History, small in numbers, impos- 
ing in the weight of its individual members, and 
exerting through that weight a powerful influ- 
ence on the development of the science; or 
should the society be a more popular body, 
into which any respectable and educated per- 
son interested in history might be admitted? 
One who stood upon the losing side of the ques- 
tion has since described it as being “whether 
we should try to be as big as possible or as 
good as possible.” This has a specious sound, 
but “good” in such matters is good in relation 
to the existing conditions and the possibilities 
of achievement. Nothing has prevented any 
member from presenting to the Association as 
learned and profound a paper as he might have 
presented to a select forty having thirty-nine 
specialties different from his, and in any body 
the older heads have their full share of influence. 
On the other hand, how largely has the Ameri- 
can public, scientific or otker, shown itself 
disposed to defer to the authority, in any line, 
of forty immortals—immortals voiceless for 
lack of endowment and unable to obtain gov- 
ernmental support unless, with governmental 
selection? Diffusion of influence, diffused par- 
ticipation, is the democratic mode. The older 
element is quickened and helped by the pres- 
ence of the younger; the wiser, even by the 
presence of those whom in American life they 
must perforce address. It would be hard to 
persuade anyone who has attended a meeting 
of the American Historical Association and 
carefully watched what goes on, in and out 


58 September 10, 1884. 
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of the formal sessions, that a gathering from 
which nine-tenths of the present attendants 
were absent would do as much good for the 
common cause.59 


The American Economic A ssociation.— 
Instead of offering an independent ver- 
sion of the facts, the present summary 
will be most objective if it quotes a few 
passages from the records.*° 


Before the American Economic Society was 
born, Dr. Edmund J. James, assisted by Pro- 
fessor Simon N. Patten, proposed the formation 
of an organization to be called the “Society 
for the Study of National Economy.” The draft 
of the constitution drawn up by Professors 
James and Patten doubtless represented the 
state of mind of a certain active few better 
than the less programmatic “Statement of 
Principles” eventually adopted.* Professor 
James said at the twenty-fifth anniversary: 
“The Verein fiir Socialpolitik had just gotten 
fairly to work, having been organized in Octo- 
ber, 1872. Dr. Johannes Conrad, professor of 
political economy in the University of Halle, 
called the attention of his students to this or- 
ganization and its work in one of his lectures, 
dwelling upon the causes which had led to the 
establishment of this organization in order to 
find a voice for new sentiments and new de- 
velopments. It represented a protest against 
the extreme tendencies of the so-called orthodox 
school, and Manchesterthum as represented by 
the Volkswirtschaftlicher Kongress. 

“J remember very distinctly Conrad’s 
speaking to us Americans who were in his semi- 
nary one evening, urging us to organize a similar 
association in the United States upon our re- 
turn, emphasizing the fact that times were 
changing. The old order was passing away, and 


59 Important among the other contents of Pro- 
fessor Jameson’s paper is the explanation of the 
relation of the Association to the United States 
government. 


60 See ‘‘Report of the Organization of the American 
Economic Association,” by the secretary, R. T. Ely, 
Publications of the American Economic Association, 
I, 5-16; also American Economic Association Quar- 
terly, 3d Series, XI, No. 1 (1910), 1-111, being the 
report of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the so- 
ciety. 

6 The James-Patten draft is in the Quarterly, 
3d Series, XI, 50-53. Cf. Professor James’s remi- 
niscences, ibid., pp. 107-11. 


if economic students were to have any influ- 
ence whatever upon the course of practical 
politics, it would be necessary to take a new 
attitude toward the whole subject of social 
legislation; and if the United States were to 
have any particular influence in the great 
social legislation and the great readjustment 
of society on its legal side which seemed to be 
coming, an association of this sort would have 
very real value. I decided then that, as soon as 
as I could, I would begin the agitation for such 
an association. ... . In February, 1883, I made 
a visit to several of our leading institutions. I 
remember very well on this occasion having 
held interesting and, to me, very profitable 
conferences with Henry Carter Adams of 
Michigan, Arthur Latham Perry of Williams, 
Dunbar and Laughlin of Harvard, John B. 
Clark of Smith, Sumner and Farnham of 
Yale, Francis A. Walker of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Smith and Seligman 
of Columbia, Richard T. Ely of Johns Hopkins, 
and Robert Ellis Thompson and Albert S. 
Bolles, Jr., of Philadelphia; and with all of 
them I raised the question whether the time 
had not come for the organization of an eco- 
nomic association of the sort suggested above. 

“T found a general agreement that possibly 
such an association might do useful work, but 
in some cases also the view that the American 
Social Science Association practically per- 
formed the only available function of such an 
organization. 

“Upon my return from Europe in the autumn 
of 1883 I entered the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and here I took up again at various times 
the agitation in favor of a new organization 
which should have quite a different attitude 
toward our economic prob!ems from that which 
was char.cteristic even of the Social Science 
Association, broad and liberal as that was. 

“My own feeling then—and I may say it has 
not altered since—was very thoroughly in 
favor of an organization with a definite pro- 
gram and platform—that is to say, as definite a 
program as the Verein fiir Socialpolitik had, a 
declaration, if you please, that the time had 
come for a new attitude and a new outlook and 
the elaboration of a program, if possible, upon 
which those economists who were willing to 
join in such an association could agree. 

“T am free to say that I found but little 
sympathy for this particular proposition, and 
when it was evident that I could not secure 
the co-operation of any large number of men 
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upon the basis which I proposed, I was quite 
willing to do the next best thing, and join in 
with other men and do what I could toward 
making an organization of the economists 
upon another basis, believing that in the long 
run time and tide and circumstance would be 
on my side and in favor of my views.” 


Professor Ely’s report as secretary at 
the first meeting in 1885 opened with the fol- 
lowing statement: “‘The need of an association 
designed to promote independent economic in- 
quiry and to disseminate economic knowledge 
was keenly felt long before any determined 
effort was made to establish the desired or- 
ganization. Suggestions looking to the forma- 
tion of a society of economists were heard from 
time to time, but no active steps in this direc- 
tion appear to have been taken before the 
spring of 1885, when it was agreed that the 
time was ripe for action, and it was determined 
to test the feeling in this matter of those who 
would be likely to prove helpful in associated 
work in economics. The class of men required 
for this purpose was, it was believed, a large 
and constantly growing one. Men were wanted 
who were investigators, men, consequently, 
who did not believe that the entire range of 
economic knowledge had been compassed. It 
follows from this that it was not proposed to 
form a society of advocates of any political 
opinion or set of political opinions, as, for 
example, free trade or protection. It was not 
meant to deny that a free-trade club or a pro- 
tectionist club might have its legitimate sphere, 
but it was held that this sphere lay outside 
the realm of science. Likewise it was not aimed 
to form a society to champion any class inter- 
ests, either of rich or of poor, either of employer 
or of employee. What was desired was a society 
which, free from all trammels, should seek 
truth from all sources, should be ready to give 
a respectful hearing to every new idea, and 
should shun no revelation of facts, but, on the 
contrary, should make the collection, classifica- 
tion, and interpretation of facts its chief task. 
The ideal of this new society, as it presented 
itself to the minds of its projectors, was to 
seek light, to bear light, to diffuse light—ever 
the highest aim of all true science. 


“A statement of the objects of the proposed 
association and a platform were drawn up, 


® At this time Professor Ely was evidently not 
fully informed about the incidents to which Pro- 
fessor James testifies. 


which, while intended to be merely provisional, 
would be calculated to attract those who be- 
lieved in economic research, who thought that 
there was a great work to be done in economics, 
and who for other reasons might be able to 
work together profitably. This platform, it 
must be distinctly asserted, was never meant 
as a hard-and-fast creed which should be im- 
posed on all members, and least of all was it in- 
tended to restrict the freest investigation.” 


In order perfectly to understand the 
situation, it must be observed that, at 
the time, the men who promoted the 
movement for organization of progres- 
sive economists had the very definite be- 
lief that they must fight for their scien- 
tific and academic existence. They held 
that certain men, whom they were not 
unwilling to mention by name in private 
conversation, occupied a relation to the 
ideas and prospects of most of the men 
who were fresh from their studies in Ger- 
many, closely similar to the relation of 
the members of the Volkswirtschaft- 
licher Kongress to the innovators who 
formed the Verein fiir Socialpolitik. 
They felt that these men were virtually 
if not avowedly a trust to control the 
opportunities for economic recognition 
in this country, and that the alternatives 
were to be stifled by the current ortho- 
doxy or to combine for the preservation 
of independence. 

It would be difficult to find within 
equally brief space more revealing evi- 
dence of conflicting ideas, and of types of 
interest striving for mastery, than is pre- 
sented by the contrast between the ‘‘ob- 
jects and proposed platform,” in the call 
to the meeting for organization and the 
“Statement of Principles” finally 
adopted.®* The form agreed upon after 
lively debate was as follows: 


3 The former is printed in the Publications of 
the American Economic Society, 1, 6; the latter in 
ibid., p. 35. The former is republished in 3d Series, 
XI, 57, and the latter, in ibid., p. 49. 
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CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I. NAME 


This society shall be known as the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. 


ARTICLE II. OBJECTS 


1. The encouragement of economic research. 

2. The publication of economic mono- 
graphs. 

3. The encouragement of perfect freedom in 
all academic discussion. 

4. The establishment of a Bureau of In- 
formation designed to aid members in their 
economic studies. 


ARTICLE III. STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


1. We regard the state as an agency whose 
positive assistance is one of the indispensable 
conditions of human progress. 

2. We believe that political economy as 
a science is still in an early stage of its develop- 
ment. While we appreciate the work of former 
economists, we look not so much to specula- 
tion as to the historical and statistical study of 
actual conditions of economic life for the satis- 
factory accomplishment of that development. 

3. We hold that the conflict of labor and 
capital has brought into prominence a vast 
number of social problems, whose solution 
requires the united efforts, each in his own 
sphere, of the church, of the state, and of 
science. 

4. In the study of the industrial and com- 
mercial policy of governments we take no 
partisan attitude. We believe in a progressive 
development of economic conditions, which 
must be met by a corresponding development of 
legisla ‘ive policy.* 


in his historical review, at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Association, Pro- 
fessor Ely said: 


Rightly or wrongly to many, the State- 
ment of Principles seemed like a proclama- 
tion of emancipation. At this time the en- 
thusiasm with which we were greeted may 
appear a little difficult to comprehend..... 
Why this jubilation? Why this feeling of eman- 


6: This note was added: “This statement was 
proposed and accepted as a general indication of 
the views and the purposes of those who founded 
the American Economic Association, but it is not 
to be regarded as binding upon individual members.” 
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cipation? It was felt by many that political 
economy was opposed to the recognition of 
any ethical element in our economic life, that 
it opposed all social reforms for social uplift as 
futile, that it exalted into a principle of eco- 
nomic righteousness the individual and unre- 
strained pursuit of self-interest, that it almost 
deified a monstrosity known as the economic 
man, that it looked upon laissez faire as a law of 
beneficent providence, and held that free trade 
must be received as an ethical dogma, being a 
practical application of the command, ‘Thou 
shalt not steal,’ for here inconsistently an 
ethical principle was admitted as all controll- 
ing.®s 


The American Political Science Associ- 
ation.—In the Political Science Quarterly 
for March, 1904, Professor W. W. Wil- 
loughby writes: 


The interests of political science, political 
economy, and history are so closely related 
that an attempt wholly to separate them, or to 
pursue their study as absolutely independent 
subjects, would be as practically impossible 
as it would be undesirable. Of the relation be- 
tween history and political science it has been 
said by the late Sir John Seeley that politics 
without history has no root, and that history 
without politics has no fruit. The connection 
between economics and politics, is, if anything, 
more intimate..... And yet, intimate as are 
these relationships, the field of political sci- 
ence is one that may be clearly distinguished 
from that of history, as well as from that of 
economics, and the topics which the field in- 
cludes, in order to be treated adequately, 
need to be studied as distinct subjects of in- 


‘s Everyone who wants to understand the eco- 
nomic factor in the development of the social sci- 
ences in the United States should read thoughtfully 
not only.the whole of Professor Ely’s historica! 
paper, but the entire series of addresses contained 
in the anniversary report (Publications, 3d Series, 
pp. I-111). 

66 XTX, 107. 


67 The editors add this note: “The establish- 
ment of this Quarterly, in 1886, naturally raised 
the same questions which are here discussed, viz., 
the interdependence of all the social sciences, and 
the existence of a distinct science of politics. See 
Monroe Smith, ‘The Domain of Political Science’ 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol. I, p. 7.” 
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The foregoing description of political science 
is sufficient to indicate not only the propriety, 
but, in the interest of scientific progress, the 
necessity of recognizing the study of matters 
political as an independent discipline. Within 
recent years this recognition has been especially 
shown in the creation in our colleges and uni- 
versities of departments and chairs of politics 
as distinct from those of history and economics. 
Not until December 30, 1903, however, did 
this recognition lead to the establishment of a 
political science association whose exclusive 
interests should be political in character. 
Upon that date there was established at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, at the time when the 
American Historical and American Economic 
Associations were holding their annual meetings 
in that city, an association whose title is the 
American Political Science Association, and 
whose object is, as its constitution declares, 
“the encouragement of the scientific study of 
politics, public law, administration, and di- 
plomacy.”.... By those who have been most 
active in its establishment, it is declared that 
this new association is intended and expected 
to attract the support not only of those en- 
gaged in academic instruction, but of public 
administrators, lawyers of broader culture, 
and, in general, of all those interested in the 
scientific study of the great and increasingly 


establishment of the two older of these bodies 
marked the beginning of a new period in the 
scientific study in America of the subjects with 
which they are concerned, so the creation of 
the American Political Science Association will, 
in years to come, be looked back upon as at 
once indicating the definite recognition of the 
fact that political science is a department of 
knowledge distinct from that of the other so- 
called social sciences, and as marking the com- 
mencement of a new period in the scientific 
study and teaching of matters political in the 
United States. 


The American Sociological Soctety.—It 
was not until 1 that American so- 
ciologists became sufficiently aware of 
one another to constitute a self-conscious 
group. That such a development oc- 
curred was due, more than to any other 
individual, to Professor C. W. A. Veditz. 
The members of the group had all pre- 


viously been members of one or more of 
the Historical, the Economic, or the Po- 
litical Science Associations. The essential 
facts may be presented most convenient- 
ly by reprinting the editorial announce- 
ment in the American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy for March, 1907." 


In December, 1905, a number of persons 
interested in promoting the study of sociology 
met at Baltimore, during the sessions of the 
Historical, Economic, and Political Science 
Associations, and organized the American 
Sociological Society. The first annual meeting 
of the society was held in connection with the 
meetings of the cognate societies at Providence, 
R.I., December 27-29, 1906. The proceedings 
of that meeting are contained in the following 
pages.®9 

The establishment of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society marks a notable stage in the posi- 
tive investigation of human conditions. Not 
many representatives of the older forms of social 
science are ready to admit that there is a func- 
tion for sociology. A sufficient nucleus of schol- 
ars has been differentiated from the traditional 
social sciences, however, to give sociology the 
prestige of a visible personal following. To- 
gether with the Institut International de Soci- 
ologie, and the Sociological Society of London, 
the American Sociological Society bears wit- 
ness that a few men and women, in full posses- 
sion of their senses, are convinced that some- 
thing is lacking in methods of interpreting 
human experience, and that the most effective 
means of supplying the lack must be sought 
without rather than within the older sciences of 
society. 

This organization demonstrates, in the first 
instance, merely that its members have the 
courage of their convictions. Since those con- 
victions have now taken corporate form, they 
must henceforth command a somewhat height- 
ened degree of attention. More will be said, and 
more definitely, and with more confident 


XTT, 570. 


6» The last sentence refers to the fact that this 
Journal at first printed the proceedings of the 
Society, and gave the use of the type for reprints 
to be bound as separate volumes. This practice 
continued until the membership became large 
enough to support separate publication of the Pro- 
ceedings. This desirable consummation was reached 
with Vol. XX, i.e., for the session of 1915. 
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emphasis, from and about the sociological 
point of view. What is said from this point of 
view will necessarily attract more notice from 
both theorists and practical men who have hith- 
erto regarded sociology as negligible. The 
sociologists do not imagine that they are ap- 
pointed to destroy the vocation of other in- 
vestigators of society. They feel themselves 
called to represent factors in the problems of 
human association which have thus far re- 
ceived less than their share of attention. In 
organizing a society, they are not beginning, 
but continuing, the work of winning for those 
neglected factors the appreciation they de- 
serve. The society makes no appeal for credit. 
It simply proposes to encourage sociological 
inquiry and to await competent judgment of 
results. It believes that it can add an essential 
factor in promoting both special research and 
correlation of special investigations among the 
phenomena of human association. It maintains 
that our last attainable insight into the mean- 
ing of life must be derived from organization 
of such special researches. It heralds the faith 
that all the social sciences are unscientific in 
the degree in which they attempt to hold them- 
selves separate from each other, and to consti- 
tute closed systems of abstractions. It demands 
correlation of the social sciences, to the end that 
real knowledge of human life as it is may in- 
crease; that insight into the quality of life as it 
is capable of becoming may expand; and that 
effort to realize the possibilities of life may 
grow more concerted and more intelligent. 


VII. JOURNALS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A chapter in the history of social sci- 
ence in the United States should be de- 
voted to the evidences of thought-cur- 
rents to be found in the leading social 
science journals. The writer has not 
made the sort of survey which would 
qualify him to write such a chapter. 
Merely as a memorandum of a piece of 
research that should be undertaken the 
titles of those journals, assuming two or 
three liberties in the use of the term, are 
subjoined: 

American Anthropologist, New Series. ‘Organ 


of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, the Anthropological Society of Wash- 


ington, and the American Ethnological 
Society of New York.” Vol. XVII, rors. 

American Economic Review. “Published Quar- 
terly by the American Economic Associa- 
tion.”’ Vol. V, 1915. 

American Historical Review. Vol. I, 1895. “The 
American Historical Review originated in a 
conference of some twenty-six persons inter- 
ested in history, held in New York in April, 
1895. That conference resolved upon the 
founding of such a journal..... A con- 
siderable fund being necessary to sustain the 
Review, the Board and other friends of the 
undertaking proceeded to raise money in 
the form of guarantees for three annual pay- 
ments..... The first number of the Review 
was issued in October, 1895. .... In Novem- 
ber and December, 1897, the guarantees 
having expired without the Review’s be- 
coming self-supporting, the Board began 
negotiations with the American Historical 
Association, with a view to aid. The Associa- 
tion had up to that time had no connection 
with the Review. .... At its Cleveland meet- 
ing of December, 1897, the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Association voted a subsidy to the 
treasury of the Review..... A year later, 
the Association, at its New Haven meeting, 
in December, 1898, proceeded to make a 
more permanent arrangement with the 
Board. .... Acting under the terms of this 
arrangement, the Council immediately elect- 
ed a member of the Board, in place of one 
whose term was then expiring, and has since 
annually made one such election, for a term 
of six years in each case, and has filled va- 
cancies otherwise arising.”—Statement of 
the Board of Editors, 1915. 

American Journal of Sociology.7 “By agree- 


7° In this connection, an item should be recorded 
because of its possible interest to later historians 
of sociology. Among the appropriations in the first 
budget of the University of Chicago was a subsidy 
for a University extension magazine. Late in the 
spring of 1895, after he had stubbornly contested 
the conclusion for three years, Dr. Harper was 
forced to the decision that the attempt to create a 
constituency for such a journal must be abandoned. 
It was a matter which had never in any way come 
to my knowledge, and I was taken completely 
by surprise when, as I was about to leave his office 
after a consultation on routine business, Dr. 
Harper abruptly remarked, “We have got to give 
up the University Extension World. It would be a 
pity for that subsidy to be transferred to anything 
but publication. Are you willing to be responsible for 
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ment with the American Sociological So- 
ciety the officers chosen by that body be- 


a journal of sociology?” The audacity of ignorance 
to which I confessed above (pp. 205-6) had 
never gone to the extreme of imagining that our 
department commanded the necessary resources 
for maintaining such a venture. On the other hand, 
it was no time and place for men who would flinch 
at a challenge, and there was no room for doubt 
that Dr. Harper intended his suggestion as a 
“dare.” After brief consultation with my colleagues, 
Henderson, Thomas, and Vincent, I reported to 
Dr. Harper that we believed there was a vocation 
for a journal of sociology, and that we were ready 
to undertake editorial charge of such a publication. 
When the announcement was made shortly after 
that the University Extension World was to become 
the American Journal of Sociology, the editors had 
not even promises of material enough to fill the 
first number. More than that, some of the men 
whom we tried to interest as contributors advised 
us to reconsider our purpose, as there could not 
possibly be in the near future enough sociological 
writing to fill such a journal. Nevertheless, we issued 
the first number in July, 1895, while it was still un- 
certain whether material for a second number the 
following September could be obtained. Without 
the prompt and hearty co-operation of Lester F. 
Ward, followed closely by Professor Ross, the enter- 
prise would scarcely have survived its first year. 

After so much of this note was in type I recov- 
ered from my files a letter dated April 25, 1895, 
which I am not humble enough to publish; but I will 
acknowledge its existence, and its location, for the 
benefit of some future historian of American social 
science. He may also be assured, with cordiality in 
direct ratio with his remoteness, that I do not be- 
grudge him the temporary relaxation which perusal 
of the letter will afford from labors not frequently 
mirth-provoking. 

The letter was addressed to Dr. Harper. It was 
written at his request, for use with the Board of 
Trustees. It was a statement of the functions 
which, in my opinion, a journal of sociology might, 
could, would, and should perform, and therewith of 
the opportunity presented to the University of 
Chicago to serve the world. The records do not 
show whether Dr. Harper read the letter to the 
Trustees or not, but something persuaded them not 
merely to transfer the previous subsidy of the Uni- 
versity Extension World to the proposed journal of 
sociology, but to increase the amount by the sum 
of $800.00. 

Although this Journal has realized only a frac- 
tion of the expectations expressed in the letter, I 
venture to hope that, in the final appraisal, the 
Journal will be held to have justified its existence. 

The letter has been filed in the minutes of the 
University of Chicago Trustees, in connection with 
the record of the vote which established this Journal. 


come, during their term of office, the Ad- 
visory Council of this Journal.” Vol. XXI, 
1915-16. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. “The Academy was or- 
ganized December 14, 1889, to provide a 
national forum for the discussion of political 
and social questions... .. The Academy 
publishes annually six issues of its Annals, 
dealing with the six most prominent current 
social and political problems... .. The 
Academy publications, now approaching 
one hundred and fifty in number, give the 
most comprehensive account anywhere ob- 
tainable of the political and social questions 
that have been before the American people 
during the past quarter century.” Vol. LVII 
(Whole Number 151), rors. 

Annual Reports of the American Historical 
Association. 1889—. 

Columbia University Studies in Political and 
Social Science. Vol. 1, 1897. Vol. LXIV 
(Whole Number 155), 1915. Now entitled 


— Studies in History, Economics and Public 


Law. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science. “Under the direction 
of the Department of History, Political 
Economy, and Political Science.’”’ Series 
XXXIV, rors. 

Journal of American Folk-Lore. Issued by the 
American Folk-Lore Society. ‘‘Designed for 
the collection and publication of the folk- 
lore and mythology of the American Conti- 
nent.” Vol. XXVIII, rors. 

Journal of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology. Vol. VI, tots. 
“Published bi-monthly for the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
by Northwestern University Press.” ‘The 
object of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology shall be to further 
the scientific study of crime, criminal law 
and procedure, to formulate and promote 
measures for solving the problems connected 
therewith and co-ordinate the efforts of 
individuals and of organizations interested 
in the administration of certain and speedy 
justice.” 

Political Science Quarterly. “Edited for the 
Academy of Political Science in the City 
of New York by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University.” “The 
Quarterly follows the most important move- 
ments of foreign politics, but devotes chief 
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attention to questions of present interest in 
the United States.”” Vol. XXX, 1915. 

Publications of the American Economic Associa- 
tion. Vol. I, 1886. 3d Seriés, Vol. XI, 1910. 
Merged into the American Economic Review, 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. “Published 
by Harvard University.”’ Vol. XXIX, 1915. 

Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical 
Association. Vol. XIV (New Series No. 110), 
1915S. 

The Survey: Social Service Weekly. ‘““The Sur- 
vey is a co-operative, non-commercial ven- 
ture in journalism, for all those who have a 
genuine interest in the public welfare. Its 
supporters are the social and civic workers 
of the country, and public-spirited citizens 
who are helping to make their city and state 
a better place in which to live and work.” 

_ Yale Review. Founded in 1892 as “A Quarterly 

Journal of History and Political Science.” 

New Series, Vol. V, 1915. 


VIII. DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIOLOGICAL 
THEORY IN THE UNITED STATES 


For a dozen years or so after 1892 
. American sociology was chiefly an experi- 
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gation in his life was noisy in discussing 
“the province” of history or the method- 
ology of history. Many a man who was 
merely a repeater of economic formulas 
waxed valiant in defending a presumed 
“domain” of political economy, or a 
method of political economy, or in trying 
to oust someone from the supposed pre- 
serve of political economy. 

It is not to be denied that the sociolo- 
gists for years did the same thing. Our 
talk was of methodology for finding out 
something, but we did not find out much 
of anything by use of the methodology. 
We were all the time more or less con- 
sciously tempering drills for our particu- 
lar kind of boring, but we did compara- 
tively little boring after we had produced 
the drills. Many people get so interested 
in the tools that they forget all about the 
work which the tools are expected to do. 
The common problem of the social sci- 
ences is to understand people, past, pres- 
ent, and if may be future; but we get so 


wrought up in championship of our 
favorite method of approaching people 
that we may omit to deal very intimately 


\mentation with method, and a many- 
y sided debate about method. It must be 
< admitted that fora long time we were as 


unreal in this debate as Ahrens and von 
Mohl and Treitschke had been in the 
fifties in their attempts to define “state”’ 
and “‘society.”’ Yet this schematic debate 
was necessary. If we have a hole to bore 
in a plank, a common auger will do it. If 
we have to bore a hole in an armor plate, 
a tougher tool has to be invented. Tools 
had to be fashioned for making our tech- 
nique of social analysis more penetrat- 
ing. We used up much time and strength 
adapting mental means to this purpose. 
Of course most of our talk during this 
period, and in a lesser degree the same is 
still true, was more about these means 
than about the work for them to do. We 
were still duplicating the fatuities of our 
predecessors. Many a man who had 
never done a day’s real historical investi- 


with people themselves. As we have seen, 
the last decade of the nineteenth century 
was a time of much empty-seeming 
wrangling in the United States about the 
“province” of history, the “scope” of 
political economy, the “field”’ of political 
science, the “problems” of sociology. It 
was a time of attack and counter-attack 
upon methods of procedure that were in- 
sisted upon in the various divisions of 
social science. This seeming emptiness 
was in reality vacuity only in the sense 
that it yielded no immediate results. 
There is, however, another side to the 
case. All this abstract discussion was ac- 
tually a testing out of machinery pre- 
vious to setting it to work. The people 
who got least out of this discussion were 
people who had least of the spirit or 
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power of discovery or of construction. 

They did not really get hold of the con- 

ception that there could be anything to 
discover either about the past or about 
the powers of people. 

The upshot of all these apparently 
fruitless years of wrangling about meth- 
ods is that those who have had the bene- 
fit of the process can now take for 
granted many important things which 
were not to be understood at all twenty- 
five years ago. We can now proceed in a 
commonplace way to investigate the hu- 
man reality by means of thought-tools 
which have meanwhile become familiar 

*as a direct or indirect result of these 
seemingly useless discussions. 

It may be years since readers of these 
pages have seen a horse shy at an auto- 
mobile. Twenty years ago, and less, there 
were few horses, either in town or in 
country, that could pass an automobile 
without hysterics. Nearly all horses of 
the present generation have been nearly 
as familiar from birth with the sight of 
automobiles as of other horses, and they 
take the one as much as the other for 
granted. It is very much so with the 
ideas of objectivity which psychological 
and sociological methodology have at 
last lodged in the most reluctant minds. 

These generalizations, however, have 
anticipated certain details which must be 
drawn into the picture. For the sake of 
adding illustrative particulars I turn 
back to the year 1892. 

As evidence of the operation of factors 
which the subsequent years were to test, 
I would recall Ward’s paper on ‘The 
Place of Sociology among Sciences,’ 
Vincent’s on “The Province of Sociol- 
ogy,”?? Thomas’ on “Scope and Method 


* American Journal of Sociology, 1 (1895), 16. 
[bid., p. 473 and especially pp. 485-88. 
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which I have found cited more frequent- 
ly by European writers than any other 
American sociological work—Giddings’ 
Principles of Sociology.” 

It would not be in accordance with my 
present purpose to deal with the specific 
contents of either of these essays—con- 
sidered as proposals of method each of 
them may be referred to in that way. 
Without discussing individual character- 
istics of these early sociological ventures, 
I refer to them as evidences of an atti- 
tude of mind which was typical of the 
American sociologists at the time, 
whether they had published much or 
little. That is, we were all more or less 
consciously and avowedly devoted to 
search for or to assertion of some single, 
central genetic principle, or force, or 
method of human society in all times and 
places. We were less inclined at that time 
to propose the problem: How many dif- 
ferent kinds of influences operate in hu- 
man affairs, in how many different ways, 
in what different combinations, depend- 
ing upon what variations of circum- 
stances? That is, we were inclined to beg 
a fundamental question, and this fallacy 
was a serious impeachment of our earlier 
procedure. 

The question to which we were all 
more or less in danger of assuming an 
affirmative answer as our first point of 
departure was: Is it to be supposed that 
society is to be explained at last by 
relating it to a single ultimate cause of 
some sort or other? 

Doubtless there were more reasons for 
this tendency than those of us who illus- 
trated it would be able to exhibit. I con- 
fine myself to one among them. In some 
cases, at any rate, the tendency was most 


73 Ibid., p. 434- 
74 1896. 


of Folk Psychology,””? and the book 
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obviously a survival of our associations 
with the philosophers of history. I con- 
fess that this now seems to me to have 
been the strongest determining influence 
in this direction in my own case. I do not 
now feel ashamed of the fact that for 
years I had diligently studied the best 
known philosophers of history. I was 
stimulated by the devout hope that 
somewhere among them I might find the 
Holy Grail of sufficient explanation. If 
anyone had asked me, even as early as 
1890, what I thought about the phi- 
losophers of history as guides to the in- 
terpretation of society, I should have 
said—as indeed I did say to my students 
. in history before I gave my first course in 
sociology—that the philosophers of his- 
tory deserve our veneration as eager 
searchers for the light, but in effect they 
were blind guides. My reason at that 
time, however, was not distinctly that I 
doubted the possibility of an explanation 
of history as the working of a single 
causative principle. I simply realized 
that no such explanation had been dis- 
covered. 

On the other hand, it is easy to see now 
that many mental associations formed 
before our declaration of independence of 
the conventional social sciences clung to 
us after the secession, and we were still a 
great deal influenced by lingering hopes 
of discovering some single master-key 
which would prove to unlock all the 
secrets of social evolution. If Professor 
Giddings was more sanguine than some 
others, his very confidence made him 
more stimulating than most others. 
Whether the rest of us believed that he 
was following a reliable or an unreliable 
clue, all of us were provoked to more zeal 
in the common cause by his enterprise. 
His proposal of the combination to un- 
lock the mystery of society is made most 
briefly on p. 17 of the Principles: 


But in the subjective interpretation it will 
be necessary, as we already know, to start 
from that new datum which has been sought 
for hitherto without success, but which can now 
no longer remain unperceived in the narrowing 
range of inquiry. Sociology must go right from 
this time forth, as Mr. Spencer says that hu- 
manity does in the long run, because it has 
tried all possible ways of going wrong. Since con- 
tact and alliance are phenomena obviously more 
special than association or society, and imita- 
tion and impression are phenomena obviously 
more general, we must look for the psychic 
datum, motive, or principle of society in the 
one phenomenon that is intermediate. Accord- 
ingly, the sociological postulate can be no 
other than this, namely: The original and ele- 
mentary subjective fact in society is conscious- 
ness of kind. By this term I mean a state of 
consciousness in which any being, whether 
low or high in the scale of life, recognizes an- 
other conscious being as of like kind with itself. 


Without recalling the various phases 
of discussion which Professor Giddings’ 
doctrine aroused, I would add that his 
reasoning at this point.and in the context 
provokes curiosity as to the extent of his 
share in that trait of our sociological 
thinking at the time to which I am re- 
ferring, namely: Just as we had not 
shaken off all the unfortunate effects of 
our associations with speculative meth- 
ods, so we had not assimilated all the 
regulative principles of the positive and 
evolutionary conceptions. In this, to be 
sure, we were simply in the same pre- 
dicament with those physical scientists 
who were certain that they had found in 
the evolutionary idea a final solution of 
the cosmic puzzle. 

The simplest statement of a fallacious 
conception of evolution which lurked in 
the subconsciousness of many physical 
and social scientists alike at the time is 
that the word “evolution” was supposed 
to stand for a single principle, which 
single principle was understood to be the 
causal nexus between a given antecedent 
condition and a given consequent condi- 
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tion. I must guard my meaning by the 
qualification that probably no respons- 
ible thinker, either in physical or in social 
science, would have admitted twenty- 
five years ago that the version of evolu- 
tion which I am about to indicate had 
any likeness except by way of caricature 
to his own thoughts on the subject. What 
I am trying to say is that, as I see it, 
there was a pretty general tendency at 
the time, and I think Herbert Spencer 
was involuntarily a pace-maker in it, to 
try out schemes of social interpretation 
which derived encouragement from tacit 
reference to the sort of evolutionary con- 
ception which I must further character- 
ize. 

Of course the truth is that the term 
“evolution,” or the supposed enlarge- 
ment of it in the phrase “natural selec- 
tion,” is merely a symbol for a concur- 
rence of processes the details of which are 
in most cases to be explored. Either 
phrase is in one sense an affirmation, but 
in a more vital sense it is virtually an 
interrogation. It stands at a point at 
which the assumption has been accepted 
as beyond dispute that any subsequent 
situation is actually a consequence, not 
merely in time but as an effect, of an- 
tecedent situations. But “evolution,” or 
“natural selection,” is a phrase which, in 
the present state of our knowledge, ac- 
tually advertises our ignorance of the 
precise concurrences of causes which 
bridge over the gap between the ante- 
cedent conditions, whatever they may 
turn out to have been, and the subse- 
quent situation, as it appears in the 
great majority of cases which have thus 
lar attracted reflective attention. 

As an alternative form of expression 
we may put the matter in this way: We 
have before us the organism, or for the 
present purpose the social type EFGHI. 
The loose quasi-scientific form of expres- 


sion which we have in mind is to the 
effect that “evolution” has brought 
EFGH1T into existence as a more finished 
elaboration of another presupposed 
structure, say A BCD. The picture in our 
minds, either as cause or as effect of that 
formula, is something like this:’ That is, 
the straight line xy connecting ABCD 
and EFGHI symbolizes our conception 
of what has taken place in the production 
of the latter; viz., a single secret of 


metamorphosis, the operation of a 
F 
D Cc 
A 8 
Diagram 1 Diagram 2 


unique manner of causation, has wrought 
over an earlier type of thing into a later 
type of thing, and this same secret of 
metamorphosis, or unique manner of 
causation, always accounts for the 
change of an earlier type of anything into 
a later species of the same genus. If, 
therefore, we have the name of that se- 
cret of metamorphosis, or unique type of 
causation, we have therewith the master- 
key to all metamorphoses, whether 
physical or social. 

But the fact turns out to be very dif- 
ferent. Suppose again we have the de- 
rived type of society EFGHI."° To the 

75 See Diagram 1. 

76 Diagram 2. It is unnecessary to cumber this 
discussion with details in which the precise method 
of the evolution of this social form must have been 


different from the details involved in the evolution 
of an organic form. 
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best of our knowledge, that cross-section 
of social relationships, whether it can 
properly be regarded as a metamorphosis 
of a real or imaginary antecedent struc- 
ture ABCD or not, is a resultant of the 
confluence of innumerable influences, 
abcd ....m, within as well as without 
the group of people composing the so- 
ciety; but this is the crucial matter: In 
effect the term “evolution” or any sub- 
stitute for it is mostly an interrogative 
symbol for the formula of the co-opera- 
tion of all those factors, ascertained or 
not ascertained, which have actually had 
a part in producing #FGHT. Neither the 
word nor the fact “evolution,” if we re- 
motely apprehend the value of either, 
can figure in our calculations as a talis- 
man to produce objective phenomena, 
nor as a code key automatically to inter- 
pret the phenomena. 

An enlightening parallel may be drawn 
between the word and the process evolu- 
tion and the word and the process 
strategy. If the word “‘strategy”’ were is- 
sued to a commanding general, it would 
not automatically win victories. No more 
would application of the omnibus word 
“strategy” to victories won in the past 
reveal the concrete content of the strat- 
egy of a single campaign, still less the 
contrasts between the strategy of two or 
more campaigns. The word “‘strategy”’ is 
simply a generic term for methods by 
which means are applied to the accom- 
plishment of military ends. It does not of 
itself give knowledge of adequate means, 
and it comprehends combinations of op- 
erations which make one campaign more 
or less unlike another. Accordingly, the 
word “strategy” alone does not, even 
after the events, reveal the program by 
which the objects of the specific cam- 
paign were accomplished. It merely 
serves as an algebraic expression for the 
details which may be an enigma to a 
given person using the word, and which 


must be found out by examining the 
available evidence in each case. 

So with the word “evolution.” In and 
of itself it is only an advertisement of our 
conception that there is coherence and 
continuity of cause and effect in the 
world of experience. Neither the word 
nor the reality to which it refers releases 
us from the task of finding out the fac- 
tors and methods of the coherence and 
the continuity involved in a given case, 
nor from the necessity of reconciling our- 
selves to the fact that the actuality sub- 
sumed under the concept “evolution”’ is 
not a flash of magic, but a more complex 
process than any one imagined physical 
or social causation to be before the evolu- 
tionary generalization had been reached. 

Returning to the central proposition | 
of this section, for some years after 1892 
the American sociologists were zealously 
publishing the proposition that society is 
something that has been evolved, and 
they were boldly assuming responsibility 
for showing how it was evolved; but what 
we actually did besides was hardly more 


than calling attention to statical rela- 
tionships in human society which had 
attracted comparatively little notice. 
Incidentally we labored to convince our- 
selves and one another that ways might 
be found for more adequate exposition of 
society under the operative aspects of 
evolution. It seems to me that our situa- 
tion was weak at the time in our unpre- 
paredness to strike out in search of social 
causes, and in our virtual standing still in 
our tracks peering about for the social 
cause. In other words, the clue which we 
expected under the evolutionary title 
was in effect not so very different from 
the kind of clue sought by the philoso- _ 
phers of history. 

The fact here pointed out must be con- 
sidered later in another connection, viz., 
its relation to the earlier arrogations of 
the sociologists with reference to the 
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rank of their division of labor in ‘the 
hierarchy of the sciences.” For instance, 
Ward says in the paper cited above:’7 

We come to the last and highest of the sci- 
ences, viz., sociology... .. We see, then, the 
high place which sociology, properly defined, 
should hold among the sciences, and how clear 
and incisive are the boundaries which mark it 
off from all other branches of learning. It is 
the cap sheaf and crown of any true system 
of classification of the sciences, and it is also 
the last and highest landing on the great 
staircase of education. 


Here again, that in the sociologists’ 
ways of thinking which was most offen- 
sive to their colleagues was merely a con- 
sistent application of statical assump- 
tions about science which in principle 
were accepted by everyone at the time. 
In no single way are we more vividly re- 
minded of the change of outlook in social 


science during the latest two decades, 


than in the extent to which talk about 
“sciences” has given place to work upon 
problems. 

The condition of sociological theory 
for a decade or more following +892 may 
be indicated from another angle, by con- 
sideration of Mr. Tolman’s findings. He 
says:7® 

While the growth of sociology is obvious, 
it would be idle to deny that certain tendencies 
are at work which tend to challenge its right 
to an important position in the field of the 
sciences, or in educational institutions. The 
action of certain of our most important uni- 
versities, as noticed in the first part of this 
paper, is evidence enough of this movement. 
The arguments of such critics may perhaps be 
stated somewhat as follows: Sociology must 
define itself either as a body of doctrine, as a 
point of view, or as a method of research. It 
has tried to define itself as a body of doctrine, 
and it has failed in the attempt. If it is merely 
a point of view, it cannot be separated from 
the matter in discussion and must subordinate 
itself to the various social sciences. It has yet 
made no serious attempt to develop itself as a 
method of research, and must develop itself 


7 P. 201. 
78 American Journal of Sociology, VIII (1902), 86. 


on these lines, and show its fruitfulness before 
it can demand consideration at the bar of sci- 
ence. It is no part of the business of this paper to 
answer these charges theoretically. If an ex- 
amination of the classified list of sociological 
courses shows them to be well founded, then 
there is nothing to say, unless, indeed, it be to 
advise the sociologist to develop sociology as a 
method of research as rapidly as possible. My 
purpose in calling attention to this tendency 
is merely to give a true representation of the 
present status of sociology in the academic 
world. No treatment of this subject would be 
complete which minimized this attitude. 


As to the state of things which Mr. 
Tolman reported quite objectively, it 
must be said, first, that the sociologists 
presented a clear case of coping with a 
condition, whatever role was played be- 
fore, at the time, or afterward by their 
own or other people’s theories. This con- 
dition was that the squatter sovereignty 
exercised by earlier comers in the social 
science field was not in accordance with 
any scientific theorem which can be per- 
manently maintained. There was a con- 
dition of things in the assignment of work 
to different people in the social field, or 
rather in connection with the claims 
staked out by different people, which 
could not be sanctioned by objective 
analysis of the work to be done. Under 
those circumstances, to get a hearing the 
sociologists had to meet the conditions 
which they encountered, in the only way 
that was open to them in the then exist- 
ing state of mind about the relation of 
subject-matter to academic departments. 
They had to appear in the name of a 
“science” in order to get standing in 
court. 

It must be observed, secondly, that it 
is not yet possible to express this situa- 
tion in a way that will command the as- 
sent of many scholars outside the so- 
ciological ranks, or for that matter of all 
scholars within those ranks. The aca- 
demic facts as I see them, however, con- 
stituted in 1892, and in a high degree still 
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constitute, a temporary, provisional, 
unstable relation in sociai science. Sup- 
port of this assertion is one ef the essen- 
tials of the sociological case. 

It must be noted, thirdly, that the 
whole academic division of labor in the 
field of human relations corresponds with 
an obsolescent conception of reality. In 
principle this conception is not merely 
obsolescent but obsolete. Everyone who 
ranks as a scholar today assumes, in one 
lobe of his brain, that the reality which 
it is the common task of social scientists 
to\ interpret is an incessant working of 
impulses as causes, transformed in and 
through their workings into effects, and 
reappearing in the changed form, or in 
repetition of the original form, or both, as 
modified causcs, reproduced in modified 
effects, in series to which our knowledge 
can assign no limits. 

The academic division of labor in the 
social sciences, however, corresponds 
rather to the conception of things fixed 
in an eternal state. If our experience 
brings us into contact with objects of 
knowledge corresponding with that con- 
ception, it is appropriate to mark out 
divisions of knowledge accordingly. It 
seems to me to be taken as true, that in 
the pedagogical no man’s land between 
the grades in and for which earnest work 
in pedagogical psychology is attempted, 


and that paradise of independence of - 


academic pedantries where pursuit of 
knowledge is followed whithersoever it 
may lead—that is, in the bulk of high- 
school, college, and graduate-school in- 
struction—we are obliged for pedagogical 
purposes to deal with minds as though 
they could not form an idea of anything 
unless it is represented as statical, or at 
least, if in motion at all, as moved only in 
the way in which dirt is carried in a 
wheelbarrow, not as parts of an intricate 
interplay of reciprocities. For instance, in 
historical narrative we must not venture 


nearer to genetic or causal interpretation 
than to exhibit things or acts (treated as 
in effect things) in the mere temporal re- 
lation of succession. If we get a second or 
even a third dimension of causal connec- 
tions, it is within a pitifully short radius. 
In political or economic interpretation 
we must deal with institutions, past or 
present, as though they were so many 
beads strung on a mere chronological 
thread without any effective prying into 
the psychology of the relationships of 


those beads as consequents of ante- 


cedent and contemporary causes, or as 
antecedents of subsequent effects. This 
pedagogical presumption has never been 
sufficiently studied to establish or to dis- 
credit its authority. Still less has a for- 
mula been reached for the stage of men- 
tal development at which transition 
should begin, and the rate of acceleration 
at which it should proceed, from super- 
ficial treatment of objects of knowledge 
as successions of assorted specimens to 
treatment of them as phases of eternally 
recombining correlations of forces. 

One of the results of these facts is that 
our academic divisions of labor in the 
social sciences have remained in their 
outward form as they were shaped by the 
statical conception of their subject-mat- 
ter. If the task of investigators is to de- 
scribe things as fixed in an eternal state, 
our traditional division of academic labor 
is in a measure defensible, though it is 
obviously inadequate. The moment, 
however, that we begin to pry into the 
genetic relationships of the phenomena 
with which we are dealing, our tradition- 
al division of labor becomes indefensible. 
It grows more and more irrational and 
obstructive the more seriously we take 
our task of pressing back and out along 
every discoverable line of causal ante- 
cedent or conditioning circumstance. 

For analogy: No physiologist can be 
merely a physiologist. In addition he 
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must deal not only with anatomy. He 
must be prepared for recourse at any 
moment to chemistry and physics and 
all the biological specialties. In case he is 
not a mere pedagogical middleman, but 
seriously in search of knowledge, it is im- 
possible at a given instant to predict 
whether the next necessary phase of his 
inquiry will be in one type of physical 
relationships or another. 

It is precisely so in the field of human 
relationships. Suppose one calls oneself a 
historian, and suppose one’s interest 
focalizes upon the concurrence of causes 
of which the German Kaiser’s conception 
of his office is the latest phenomenon. He 
may write entertaining magazine articles 
on different phases of the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings; he may even read 
learned papers before the Historical So- 
ciety on versions of the doctrine that 
have been current at different periods. 
In order to ascertain anything precise 
and reliable about the heredity of the 
Kaiser’s version of the divine-right idea, 
its antecedents must be traced along lines 
of causes which run back through all the 
physical geography, and economics, and 
politics, and psychology, and philosophy, 
and theology of Europe. In order to locate 
every mesh in the web of causes, and not 
to credit imaginary causes, one must be 
able at a hundred crucial points to dis- 
tinguish between primary and secondary 
and negligible degrees of the importance 
of factors with which the political his- 
torian, for example, might not have more 
than a layman’s acquaintance. That is, 
to make an actual contribution to knowl- 
edge of the genetic history of the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings, in its Hohen- 
zollern version, the particular technique 
most necessary at a given time might be 
that of physical geographer, economist, 
militarist, civilist, philologist, psycholo- 
gist, or theologian. 

The like is true of every type of inves- 


tigation within the range of human expe- 
rience. It must always be an investiga- 
tion of causal connections which ramify 
back and forth through the entire scope 
of human interests and activities. Pur- 
suit of knowledge then is something 
which cannot possibly be conducted 
within the definitions of procedure im- 
plied by the academic divisions of labor 
corresponding with the pedagogical tra- 
ditions to which we have referred. Pur- 
suit of knowledge within the sphere of 
human relations confronts the task of 
solving problems of causal connections 
within a circumference in which the dif- 
ferentiations of causal factors are in- 
numerable. It makes no difference 
whether our problem in its most obvious 
features is biological, or economic, or po- 
litical, or psychological, or aesthetic, or 
religious. It may presently lure the in- 
vestigator into a plexus of causal rela- 
tions in which the peculiar technique de- 
veloped of, for, or by his original interest 
may prove to be nearly or quite worth- 
less. It may show him that, in order to 
solve the next question in his main prob- 
lem, he must command the services of 
people whose center of interest is remote 
from his own. 

To construct an illustrative case out of 
facts which came to my knowledge dur- 
ing the autumn of 1914: Suppose a jobber 
of watches in Chicago had said in July, 
1914, ‘The nations of Europe may go to 
war all they please. It doesn’t concern 
me. I don’t sell European watches, and 
none of my customers are in Europe.”’ 
Within the next few months that man 
would have discovered that a war in 
Europe may be almost as paralyzing to 
the trade in American watches in the 
United States as though it had actually 
killed off possible American purchasers. 
By suspending commerce in cotton, it 
may suspend the purchasing power of 
the particular territory containing that 
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jobber’s customers, and in that respect 
the virtual equivalent of war may be 
given. 

Just as every competent economist 
knows that antecedents which are not 
primarily economic at all may be 
changed, as they work, into economic 
consequents, and vice versa, so in the 
whole realm of human relations we are 
dealing with transformations of forces 
more subtile than the changes of wheat 
into nutritive fluids, and nervous energy, 
and thought, and conduct; and these 
facts demonstrate the absurdity of the 
old static divisions of territory in the 
social sciences. 

Returning to the main point of this 
explanation, it is to be remarked, fourth- 
ly, that the early sociologists came to 
consciousness at a time when this sort of 
perception had made very little impres- 
sion upon men already working in the 
field of human relations. As a rule these 
elders seemed to be content, in theory, 
with the preserves to which custom, even 
if of very recent origin, had given them 
prescriptive titles.7”? There was little 
prospect that they would pay much at- 
tention to innovators professing their 
conviction that work in the social sci- 
ences ought to be reorganized in accord- 
ance with the dynamic conception. One 
sufficient reason for this moral certainty, 
we must confess, was that these same 
innovators had themselves at that time 
not sufficiently translated human rela- 
tions into dynamic terms to make their 
renderings very intelligible or impressive. 
It was in the order of things that they 
must be convincing before they con- 
vinced. Whatever the logical character 
of the procedure, it was strategically 
necessary for these innovators, if they 
were to make a visible impression during 
their lifetime, to gain ground by playing 

7?For allusion to the fact that practice was 
very different, see infra, p. 254. 


the academic game under the existing | 
rules. Their instincts rather than de- 
liberate calculation prompted them to 
speak for a “‘science”’ in the old uncritical 
sense, and having announced ey 
as the exponents of a “science,” they 
were under bonds to “make good” by 
trying to assemble a body of material 
which would as plausibly represent a 
“‘science’’ in the old sense, as the mate- 
rial guarded within their respective 
stockades by the older claimants to so- 


cial territory. 

Suppose that in 1892 the sociologists 
had already sufficiently oriented them- 
selves within human relations to be able 
to say to their predecessors in the social 
sciences: There are aspects of human re- 
lationships to which nobody has paid 
enough attention to insure for them the 
kind and degree of influence which they 
must have, if people in the future are to 
see human relationships more nearly as 
they are than we are able to now. Make 
room for us, whether we start from 
premises primarily anthropological or 
psychological, or historical, or economic, 
or political, to bring those aspects of hu- 
man association into the full meaning in 
our interpretation which they actually 
have in the functional operations of so- 
ciety. In effect this occurred in certain 
instances, but it now seems improbable 
that the sociologists could have made as 
successful a struggle for existence as they 
have made if this appeal had been their 
sole recourse. The fact was that by no 
means ali the men who were ready to 
enlist for the sociological campaign were 
sufficiently clear in their own minds 
about its essential relations to the tasks 
of the social sciences, as a whole, to be 
able to express their ambitions in this 
simple form. Both subjectively and ob- 
jectively, therefore—that is, both as a 
matter of abstract reasoning and as a 
matter of feasible academic policy—it 
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was impossible a quarter of a century 
ago to make a different sort of entry into 
the sociological field from that which ac- 
tually was made, viz., by proclamation 
of a new “‘science,’’ co-ordinate in right, 
.if not in logical classification, with the 
older so-called social “‘sciences,’’®® and it 
is still both subjectively and objectively 
difficult for sociology to make much 
headway academically except by follow- 
ing the other social science departments 
in accommodating itself to the persisting 
prestige of an academic superstition. 

It may as well be confessed then, 
fifthly, that neither in 1892 nor in 1901 
had sociology justified itself as a body of 
doctrine, as a point of view, or as a 
method of research. I shall try to show 
later that we have only recently become 
sufficiently certain of our orientation to 
be in a fairly tenable scientific position. 
At the time of which Mr. Tolman speaks, 
a few individuals were assured in their 
own minds that their message to the 
world in the name of sociology was a 
self-vindicating body of doctrine, point 
of view, method of research, or perhaps 
all combined. The deplorable fact was, 
nevertheless, that no one of these san- 
guine individuals was totally convincing 
to a single other individual who called 
himself a sociologist. The alleged “sci- 
ence”’ of sociology, as a discipline appeal- 
ing for the recognition of responsible 
scholars, not merely of schoolboys or 
even of benevolent boards of trustees, 
was in reality more of a denial that all 


.807 Whether sufficient evidence is on record to 
prove it or not, I have certain persuasive reasons 
for believing that the academic beginnings of all 
social sciences in this country were in this respect 
substantially like those of sociology. There are cer- 
tain hints to this effect in the paper of Professor 
Jameson cited above (p. 212). I was elected to the 
faculty of a New England college in 1880 on recom- 
mendation of the president, in spite of protests by all 
the professors, the latter on the express ground 
that “history and political economy are not suitable 
subjects to be taught in college.” 


the other social sciences put together 
were conclusive, than it was a plausible 
substitute for, or even reinforcement of, 
the older so-called social “sciences.” 
Sociology was more of a yearning than a 
substantial body of knowledge, a fixed 
point of view, or a rigorous method of 
research. It was rather a determination 
to follow a few promising clues, to see 
whither they would lead, than an assured 
body of scientific results or an adequate 
methodology for reaching results. 

This then, sixthly, is our estimate of 
the situation which Mr. Tolman re- 
ported: The essential justification of the 
sociologists in an aggressiveness which 
quite naturally affected the older social 
scientists as presumption was their more 
or less clearly formulated discovery that 
none of the older alleged social ‘“‘sciences”’ 
had a valid claim to that designation. 
They may not have been willing, at the 
time, to admit that sociology was more a 
running advertisement of the need of a 
science than a realized science. They 
were approaching willingness to make 
this confession, however, through their 
perception that the older types of at- 
tempts to explain human experience were 
able to pass as sciences only because they 
had silenced, if they had not satisfied, 
minds more docile than the minds of the 
sociologists. In other words, successfully 
conventionalized minds were convinced 
that history, politics, and economics— 
not to speak of other divisions of labor in 
the social field—were sciences in the 
strict sense. The primary contention of 
the sociologists was virtually a categori- 
cal denial of this presumption. In order 
to obtain standing-ground for support of 
this denial, it seemed necessary and 
proper to set up a claim for sociology 
which now, but for a reason quite differ- 
ent from that which repelled the older 
scholars, appears as extravagant and 
even paradoxical to some of the sociolo- 
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gists as it did then to everybody else, 
viz., that sociology is a science, and not 
only a science, but the science within the 
field of human phenomena. It was only 
by maintaining a claim at least to the 
former part of this assertion that the 
sociologists could acquire title to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” as 
sociologists. 

The only sense in which the explicit or 
the implicit claim of the earlier sociolo- 
gists just referred to could be valid would 
be a sense which would identify sociology 
with the logic, or the methodology, of 
social science as a whole. I shall argue 
later that the synthetic function for 
which the most far-seeing sociologists 
have always spoken is essential to the 
construction of an organon of knowledge 
which deserves the name “science”; but 
that there is more probability of the dis- 
charge of that function through some 
sort of co-operation or at least reciprocal 
understanding between the different spe- 
cialists within the field of the social sci- 
ences than through evolution of a species 
of super-scholars to be charged with or- 
ganizing the findings of sub-scholars, or 
through the supererogation of a particu- 
lar type of sub-scholars who detail them- 
selves for the service. 

As it will not be practicable to include 
in this paper an elaboration of the propo- 
sition, it is in order merely to state here, 
without argument, the methodological 
conclusion to which in the writer’s judg- 
ment experience tends, viz.: The further 
we penetrate into knowledge of human 
experience as an evolving continuity of 
interpenetrating activities, the more evi- 
dent it becomes that the utmost knowl- 


edge of this reality which is within hu- . 


man reach will be gained at last by the 
application of x types of research tech- 
niques, each adapted to investigation of 
a phase or phases of the involved proc- 
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esses. When we are a little more ad- dey 
vanced in our mental adolescence we tut 
shall have, instead of supposedly inde- pos 
pendent “sciences,” types of scholars bee 
who start with common conceptions of hac 
the nature of the human reality as a pos 
whole, and with a common modicum of log 
knowledge about the relatively obvious the 
facts of human conditions and activities. 2 
Each type of scholar will then be expert nei 
primarily in the use of one of these tech- cre 
niques, and intelligent secondly in co- wa! 
operating with similar technicians in co- hov 
ordinating the findings of each and all fere 
into an increasingly objective rendering son 
of human experience. That there will be a — 
use for the sort of technique which the co- 
sociologists are developing, need not be ing. 
doubted. by 
Returning to the facts of our sociologi- by 
cal situation in 1892-1901, it turned out this 
that the center of attention which chiefly tho 
challenged those sociologists whose pri- gat 
mary interest was synthetic was ice Sur 
tar 


interrelations between human activities. 


Their response to this challenge was a 
reaction against the type of specializa- stat 
tion upon human phenomena which had SIOr 
developed during the nineteenth century. que 
We may illustrate that sort of specializa- tor 
tion in this way: Suppose one type of rela 
interest in American experience had been fror 
cen 


fascinated by the sequences of events | 
which made up the winning of the United A 


States, considered as a wilderness con- gist 
quered by a technique of agricultural, twe 
manufacturing, and transporting ex- acti 
ploitation. Suppose another type of in- rela 
terest had centered upon the picturesque rela 
persons who had carried on the process— rela 
from the Plymouth and Jamestown colo- the 
nists to the builders of the Panama Ca- obv 
nal. Suppose another type of interest had thes 
been very feebly conscious of these ex- syst 
ternal activities or of these dramatic per- ciet 
sonalities, but had centered about the T 
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ad- development of political ideas and insti- 
we tutions in the colonies and states; sup- 
\de- pose still another type of interest had 
lars been blind and deaf to all the former, but 
; of had been eager to find out everything 
sa possible about the phenomena of theo- 
1 of logical belief and of religious practice in 
ous the new country. 
ies. The sociological interest proper was 
ert neither of these; but speaking now con- 
ch- cretely rather than in the most abstract 
co- way, the sociologist wanted to find out 
co- how it was, and why it was that these dif-. 
all ferent sorts of activities—technical, per- 
ing sonal, political, theological, religious, etc. 
ye a —were not only contemporaneous but 
the co-operative and reciprocally condition- 


be ing, both positively and negatively, both 
by way of reciprocal reinforcement and 


»gi- by way of reciprocal restraint. Surely 
out this was a no less legitimate inquiry than 
fly those which prompted men to investi- 
yri- gate from the other centers of attention. 
the Surely the facts which might be ascer- 
‘es tained from the other centers of attention 
sa would be left in a lamentably unsettled 
za- state, so far as intellectual comprehen- 
iad sion is concerned, if the relationships in 
ry. question from this latter center of atten- 
za- tion were not also ascertained and cor- 


of related with whatever might be learned 
from each and all of the other possible 
centers of attention. 


nts 

ted Acting upon this insight, the sociolo- 
on- gists fell to tracing out relationships be- 
ral, tween different familiar types of human 
ex- activity, relationships of cause and effect, 
in- relationships conditioning or qualifying, 
jue relationships stimulating or repressing, 
— relationships increasing or diminishing 
lo- the activities—always with more or less 


‘a- obvious and avowed effort to organize 


ad these relationships into some sort of a 
2x- system supposed to represent human so- 
er- ciety as a whole. 


This sort of study opened up a tropical 
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jungle of uncontrolled facts; and tbe 
deeper we penetrated into this jungle, 
the more we were confirmed in the belief 
that we were right in protesting against 
the insufficiency of the traditional social 
“sciences.” At the same time this experi- 
ence soon began to develop in our sub- 
consciousness misgivings which it took 
us a long time to be willing to confess, 
about the sufficiency of our own “sci- 
ence.’ We did not confess it then, and 
recollection of my own innocence at the 
time leads me to suspect that few of us 
were aware of it; but as might have been 
predicted from the nature of things and 
from the behavior of minds, in spite of 
our brave purposes to the contrary, most 
of our work resulted, not in explanations, 
not even to a great extent in making out 
secondary causes and effects, but chiefly 
in exhibiting a miscellany of societary 
forms. We alleged processes more than 
we detected them. 

It would incidentally furnish a beauti- 
ful test of the competence of the tradi- 
tional social ‘‘sciences’”’ for purposes of 
interpretation, to call upon them in turn 
for an explanation of how it came about 
that in the course of their championship 
of sociology the sociologists have become 
a much changed species of thinkers, with 
a procedure greatly altered from that 
which was prevalent among them in the 
decade following 1892. If the facts are 
ever recovered in detail and if the cor- 
relations between them are ever recon- 
structed, it will certainly not be the work 
of any single division of labor in our 
present academic organization. At pres- 
ent it would be impossible to go much 
beyond bare mention of certain indexes 
which show that movement was occur- 
ring, but which reveal comparatively 
little about the impulses behind the 
movement or about the precise methods 
of their workings. To put the whole ex- 


| 
| 
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perience in the form of the unanswered 
question: Who knows, and who knows 
how to find out, in what ways and in 
what ratios the evolution of sociological 
thinking has been impelled from within 
the sociological ranks, and how and how 
much by impulses from other divisions of 
social science, and by extra-academic 
factors, and what has been the formula 
of the interaction of these factors? If this 
question is ever answered, it will be as a 
result of such reciprocity as I have indi- 
cated as a scientific desideratum.™ 


It cannot be doubted that the joint 
meeting between the historians, the 
economists, and the sociologists at New 
Orleans in 1903 was one of the crises from 
which impulses to further sociological 
analysis emerged.** The prime factor in 
the episode was a paper by Professor 
Giddings, entitled, ‘A Theory of Social 
Causation.’ Professor Seligman, as presi- 
dent of the Economic Association, pre- 
sided. The paper was discussed by Pro- 
fessors Burr, Emerton, and West for the 
historians, and Cooley, Small, and Ward 
for the sociologists. It is to be regretted 
that Professor Emerton did not furnish a 
copy of his remarks for publication, for 
some of his statements voiced the ex- 
treme remove of opinion from that of the 
sociologists. The discussion proved to 
focalize upon two chief points: first, the 


_ merits of the pretensions of sociology to 


be “the over-science’’; second, the merits 
of the conception that there can be an 


’ “explanation” of human experience at 


all. 

Neither party represented in this de- 
bate was able precisely to formulate 
the opposition between historians and 
sociologists. The essential reason for this 


& Pp. 231, 240-41, 249. 


8 Cf. Publications of the American Economic 
Association, 3d Series, V (1904), 383-443. 


was that neither party was unequivocal- 
ly conscious of its own attitude. In that 
vague state of mind neither party could 
precisely express the antithesis between 
its.own attitude and that of the other 
party, because each was doubtless at 
least as beclouded about the other as it 
was about itself. From this distance, the 
main issue seems much more distinct, al- 
though it is still impossible to say how 
many members of either party would 
vote assent to the following formulation. 

As I see it, the historians were assum- 
ing that the aspects of affairs which in- 
terested them as a guild of scholars had a 
value of their own, which made them in- 
dependent of all revaluation by any or 
all other scholars. The sociologists, on 
the other hand, were trying to articulate 
the perception that things get their final 
meanings and values not from the appeal 
which they make to particular interests, 
whether material or intellectual, but 
from the part which they turn out to 
have as factors in the whole evolution of 
human values. No scholars, therefore, 
can permanently maintain the position 
that the aspects of things in which they 
are interested have an absolute value; 
that formulation of these aspects of 
things, apart from the aspects of things 
which complete the system of human ex- 
perience, can constitute a “‘science’’; that 
having satisfied their own interest in ap- 
plying criteria to past facts, they have 


thereby made of those past facts res | 


judicata, not to be examined further by 
any type of incredulity as to their status 
as last words about the processes in 
which they occurred. 

Consequently, the two parties were 
actually doing this: The historians were 
in effect saying, “We are bent on finding 
out and putting on exhibit as much as 
possible of aspects of affairs which inter- 
est us.’’ The sociologists were virtually 
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saying, ‘We are bent on finding out what 
aspects of affairs it is necessary to under- 
stand in order that the experience of past 
people may be as instructive as possible 
to present people.”’ 

It is hard for a sociologist to under- 
stand how anybody with sufficient intel- 
ligence to be interested at all in human 
experience in general can fail to see that 
these two purposes are complementary. 
Suppose, for instance, we should some 
time find out that no human event im- 
portant enough to be noticed by histori- 
ans had ever occurred without having 
been a resultant of at least x factors. 
Suppose we should discover that no his- 
torian had ever concerned himself about 
more than x-y factors in dealing with a 
given movement. Is it not evident that 
no historian could have covered the facts 
in terms of x-y factors, if it had been 
previously proved that all human oc- 
currences are resultants of x factors? 

No responsible sociologist or psycholo- 
gist is likely to claim that we can fix in 
advance the exact number of influences 
involved even in a single occurrence, still 
less in all social occurrences. Every so- 
ciologist and psychologist is sure today, 
however, that if all'the facts were ascer- 
tained about any selected social occur- 
rence, it would probably be found that 
more elements had entered into it than 
any of the historians had discovered, or 
at all events more than had been finally 
evaluated; and that very possibly the 
elements upon which the historians had 
placed the most emphasis were not neces- 
sarily the elements which were most deci- 
sive in the given case. The sociologists 
and the psychologists consequently 
maintain that until a technique has been 
worked out by means of which all the 
factors which have entered into past 
events may be discovered, and the ratio 
of influence which the different factors 


exerted may be exactly computed, it is 
chimerical to talk of representing a past 
event just as it was—wie es eizentlich 
gewesen ist. The sociologists say that tell- 
ing the past event as it interests the his- 
torian, without proving that the event in 
that aspect is the precise link in the chain 
of causes and effects which occurred at 
the given time and place, may exhilarate 
the historian, and it may entertain his 
readers, but it is at best only the begin- 
ning of a dependabie explanation of that 
particular passage of human experience. 
The sociologists say that if the historians 
are to maintain themselves as scientific 
investigators, rather than as literary 
artists, they must at least consent to join 
in the invention and use of a technique 
which will exhibit the complexity of so- 
cial causation to the last detail which 
psychological analysis can discover. 
Then the previous knowledge of how 
complex all social phenomena are, not 
the mere group choices of the historians 
themselves, will determine what the his- 
torians must do in order to represent 
past occurrences objectively. 

Moreover, it is a special task to carry 
out the analysis of social forces and proc- 
esses, so as to exhibit their greater com- 
plexity than conventional history recog- 
nizes. No discreet sociologist claims that 
he has any distinguishing gift which 
marks him out, rather than the historian, 
for this analysis of social forces and proc- 
esses. All that the sociologists now claim 
is that this latter division of labor makes 
demands exacting enough to occupy one 
type of specialist; that consequently no 
man who gives his time chiefly to using 
on particular historical problems the his- 
torical apparatus as we have it is likely to 
have time that can be used profitably 
upon these more abstract problems of 
social forces and processes in general: 
that there must be co-operation between 
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these types of specialists if the work of 
either is to attain to its maximum value. 

Suppose we take for instance the his- 
tory of the Civil War in the United 
States. In a general way we all know the 
course of antecedent events. In a strictly 
objective way we have yet to learn the 
precise conjunctions and collisions of in- 
fluences which produced that war. The 
interpretations of it which had been 
written previous to 1903 and the esti- 
mates of it which had gone into our popu- 
lar traditions, had treated it either as a 
politicians’ war, or as a slaveholders’ 
war, or as an abolitionists’ war, or as 
some sort of a confusion of the three. 
These conceptions of such a social experi- 
ence affect the psychologist or the so- 
ciologist, and the later school of histori- 
ans also, very much as the biologist 
would be affected by assumptions that 
the human organism could be adequately 
described as it actually is, in terms of 
flesh, bones and blood. 

When we come to think of it, even 
politicians and slaveholders and aboli- 
tionists are like other human beings in 
that they are moved by mixed motives. 
Some of the ingredients in the mixture 
are conscious, some are unconscious. 
When we come to think further, we 
bring to view the fact that, say in 1854, 
the people of the United States who were 
neither politicians, nor slaveholders nor 
abolitionists probably outnumbered 
those three species several times over. It 
appears antecedently probable at least 
that these more numerous classes must 
have had several sorts of significance, 
both positive and negative, in making 
the war just when, where and how it 
occurred. When we have gone just so far 
in bringing to bear the mere rudiments 
of sociological analysis upon the situa- 
tion, we have suggestions which make 
all the interpretations of the Civil War 


that had been written up to 1903 look 
extremely inconclusive. 

But to return to the New Orleans epi- 
sode. From this distance it seems evident 
to me that the session was a profitable 
exhibition of provincialisms and prema- 
turities on both sides. The historical at- 
tacks hardly touched the contents of 
Professor Giddings’ paper, they concen- 
trated on previous questions as above in- 
dicated. I do not wonder that the his- 
torians were contemptuous toward what 
they regarded as the censoriousness of 
the sociologists. I do not wonder that 
they thought they detected in our ex- 
pressed and implied conceptions of in- 
terpretations a yearning for a type of ex- 
ploration which historians had thought 
about for generations, and had decided 
to be illusory. Possibly we were unwit- 
tingly looking at the time for a sort of 
explanation that would be parallel with 
a history of our earth in terms of chemi- 
cal reactions, and which might purport 
to show an unbroken line of causes and 
effects in an alleged serial order of all the 
chemical reactions that occurred between 
the detachment of the nucleus of our 
earth from the total mass of star-dust 
and its present condition. All the specu- 
lative attempts to interpret past events 
as a whole have been requisitions for ex- 
planations upon this ground pattern. If 
we were in any way, shape, or manner 
perpetuating hopes of that sort, and if 
the historians referred to visions of that 
kind when they ridiculed us, they were 
to that extent nearer right than we were. 
As I shall try to show later, the sociolo- 
gists are rapidly coming into sight of a 
different sort of synthesis in principle 
from that which may have been at issue 
between them and the historians a dozen 
years ago. The most important difference 
at the time between the historians and 
the sociologists on this matter was that 
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the historians were betrayed into an atti- 
tude of opposition to the very idea of 
finding an interpretation of human expe- 
rience. On the other hand, the sociolo- 
gists were confirmed in their impression 
that history, in so far as these utterances 
represented it, is a self-confessed futility, 
and in their resolution to keep on trying 
to perfect a technique which would serve 
to make human experience more intel- 
ligible. The sociologists present were 
most affected by those passages in the 
remarks of the historians which were in 
the line of the following allusion, and im- 
plied inferences from it, in the remarks of 
Professor Burr: 

It is not the sciences alone which have a 
right to their names and to their fields. There 
are the literatures and the arts. Science is, 
after all, but an old Latin word for knowledge; 
and I gladly grant that knowledge is not the 
highest aim of history. It is no historical senti- 
mentalist, no mere quibbling pedagogue, but a 
great constitutional historian of England, who 
holds the chief worth of history to lie, not in the 
knowledge it gives, not even in its training of 
the imagination, the sympathy, the insight, 
the judgment, but in the growth it brings to 
him who studies it for its own sake. It is travel, 
acquaintance, experience, life. History is so- 
ciety. Where else will the sociologist find that 
past with which he deals? Even of yesterday he 
knows only through the newspaper; and the 
newspaper is history.*3 


As I review the debate, I am impressed 
that the most prophetic part of it was the 
contribution of Professor Cooley. His re- 
marks so truly foreshadow the subse- 
quent trend not only in sociological 
thinking, but in the social sciences at 
large, that they belong of right in this 
historical survey. Professor Cooley said: 

In discussing this notable paper I wish to 
confine myself to only one o: the fundamental 
questions upon which it touches, namely, that 


of the nature of history as regards cause and 
effect; and my aim will be to distinguish three 


83 Op. cit., p. 435. 


ways of thinking about it; first, the materialistic, 
second, the idealistic, third, what I would call 
the organic. In the preference I shall avow for 
the last I hope that the distinguished author 
of the paper will, on the whole, agree with me, 
though I am not sure that he does not, here and 
there, show a certain leaning toward the first. 

The materialistic view assumes that physical 
conditions are in some sense original and ulti- 
mate causes of the movements of history; that 
they are primary as compared, at least, with 
such complex products of the mind as institu- 
tions and social ideals, which are held to be 
secondary or derivative, though perhaps of 
equal immediate importance. The best known 
representative of this way of thinking is Herbert 
Spencer, whose whole philosophy assumes the 
primacy of material facts, and aims to show 
how mental and social facts grow out of them. 

The primacy claimed for material elements 
must, I suppose, be a primacy either in time 
or in logic. As to time, I am unable to see from 
what I have learned of history and anthro- 
pology, that the physical aspect of life came 
before institutions and ideals, or was, gen- 
erally speaking, of relatively greater importance 
in the past than at present. No doubt institu- 
tions and ideals have greatly developed, but 
no more, perhaps, than have economic activi- 
ties. To me these seem to be co-ordinate phases 
of existence which have ever marched side by 
side. When I look back through the past I seem 
to see human nature, language, institutions, 
modes of conflict, modes of getting a living, 
philosophies, and aspirations, ever as one in- 
divisible life, even as they are at present; al- 
though certainly the whole and every phase of 
it becomes cruder as we go back. We have 
learned from the works of Professor Giddings 
that we can no longer regard human nature as 
separable from language and other institutions; 
the individual no more created these things 
than they created him, all is one growth. Even 
poetry is, in a sense, as old as man himself; 
for language is truly said to be fossil poetry, 
and language and human nature, we now be- 
lieve, arose together. 

But have not the economic activities at least 
a primacy in logic, as being the necessary basis 
of everything else? 

1 cannot see that the getting of food, or what- 
ever else the economic activities may be de- 
fined to be, is any more the logical basis of 
existence than the ideal activities. It is true 
that there could be no ideas and institutions 
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without a food-supply; but no more could we 
get food if we did not have ideas and institu- 
tions. All work together, and each of the princi- 
pal functions is essential to every other. 

I am not sure that the feeling of the primacy 
of material conditions has any better founda- 
tion than their tangible and visible character 
which makes them stand out more clearly be- 
fore the mind and gives an illusion of their inde- 
pendence. As they exist in society, or for us, 
they are really as plastic and changeable as 
thought itself. Social and psychological science 
is, in my opinion, far too complaisant to that 
prejudice of the physical scientist which identi- 
fies the ideal with the vague, and wishes to have 
as little to do with it as possible. 

I do not object to the interpretation of his- 
tory from the materialistic point of view, so 
long as it is recognized that this is partial, de- 
serving no logical preference over the idealistic 
point of view, and always needing to be bal- 
anced by the latter. But, so far as I have no- 
ticed, writers who start from material data are 
inclined to hold not merely that this is a place 
to start, but that it is the place; and if so, I 
think they are justly charged with materialism. 


~~ J do not quite agree with the paper in the 


view that materialistic interpretations fail 
to satisfy us only because they have not ex- 
plained the ideal. I should not be content with 
seeing how the ideal proceeds from the ma- 
terial, but I should wish also to begin at the 
other end and see how the material, as it exists 
in society, proceeds from the ideal. The in- 
dustrial society of the nineteenth century, for 
instance, is perhaps as much a resulf of the 
institutions and philosophies of the eighteenth 
as it is a cause of those which are to be in the 
twentieth. And, finally, I should wish to unite 
these partial views so far as possible into a 
total or organic view, a perception of the living 
fact. 

I will not dwell upon the merely idealistic 
view of history, since it has little vogue at the 
present time. It has as much one-sidedness as 
the other. Looking upon thought as the causal 
force in all life, it treats things as no more than 
symbols. 

I would not, however, conceal my opinion 
that it is quite as plausible and legitimate, quite 
as scientific, if you please, to treat the human 
mind itself as the primary factor in life, and 
history as its gradual unfoldment, as it is to 
begin with the material. Why should the stimu- 


lus or spur of progress be ascribed to things 
more than to the mind itself? 

The organic view of history denies that any 
factor or factors are more ultimate than others. 
Indeed it denies that the so-called factors—such 
as the mind, the various institutions, the physi- 
cal environment, and so on—have any real 
existence apart from a total life in which 
all share in the same way that the members of 
the body share in the life of the animal organ- 
ism. It looks upon mind and matter, soil, cli- 
mate, flora, fauna, thought, language, and 
institutions as aspects of a single rounded 
whole, one total growth. We may concentrate 
attention upon some one of these things, but 
this concentration should never go so far as to 
overlook the subordination of each to the whole, 
or to conceive one as precedent to others. 

One who holds this view is not content to 
inquire whether the economic interpretation 
of history is the fundamental one. Back of that, 
he thinks, is the question whether there is, in 
fact, such a thing as a fundamental interpre- 
tation of history, in the sense that one aspect 
of society is in its nature more ultimate than 
others; whether life actually proceeds in a one- 
two-three manner, and not rather in a total 
manner, each special phase of it at any given 
time being derived not merely from some other 
special phase but from the total condition of 
mankind in the preceding epoch. He believes 
that life, go back as far as you will, is a pro- 
gressive transformation of a whole, in which the 
ideal, institutional, and material phases are 
co-ordinate and inseparable. 

History is not like a tangled skein which you 
may straighten out by getting hold of the right 
end and following it with sufficient persistence. 
It has no straightness, no merely lineal con- 
tinuity, in its nature. It is a living thing, to 
be known by sharing its life, very much as you 
know a person. 

In the organic world—that is to say, in real 
life—each function is a center from which 
causes radiate, and to which they converge; 
all is alike cause and effect, there is no logical 
primacy, no independent variable, no place 
where the thread begins. As in the fable of the 
belly and the members, each is dependent upon 
all the others. You must see the whole, or you 
do not truly see anything. 

Supposing that this organic conception is a 
just one, what practical bearing let us ask in 
conclusion, has it upon the method of expound- 
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ing or of comprehending history? It by no means 
discredits the study of history from particular 
points of view, such as the economic, the po- 
litical, the military, the religious. The whole is 
so vast that to get any hold of it we need to ap- 
proach it now from one point of view, now from 
another, fixing our attention upon each phase 
in turn, as all the world did, a few years ago, 
upon the influence of sea-power when Captain 
Mahan’s work appeared. But no study of a 
special chain of causes can be more than an 
incident in that perception of a reciprocating 
whole which I take to be our true aim. 

If we think in this way we shall approach the 
comprehension of a period of history very 
much as we approach a great work of organic 
art, like a Gothic cathedral. We view the 
cathedral from many points, and at our leisure, 
now the front and now the apse, now taking in 
the whole from a distance, now lingering near 
at hand over the details, living with it, if we 
can, for months; until gradually there arises 
a conception of it which is confined to no 
one aspect but is, so far as the limits of our 
mind permit, the image of the whole in all its 
unity and richness. And it is such a view as this 
at which we aim in the study of history. Every 
competent student may help us, whether his 
work is narrative or philosophical, large or 
minute, written from one point of view or 
several; but after all, what we would like to get 
is nothing less than a living familiarity with the 
past, so that in the measure of our faculty, we 
might actually possess it in something of the 
various unity of life itself.*4 


The immediate impression of the dis- 
cussion uponAhe sociologists present was 
probably reflected truly by the closing 
comment of Professor Giddings. At the 
same time his self-control deprived his 
remarks of the color with which agree- 
ment with him was expressed less guard- 
edly in private. He said: 

The only comment that I wish to make upon 


this discussion of my paper may be put in the 
form of a question. Do the historians wish to 


84 For permission to make this and other quota- 
tions from its publications, I am indebted to the 
courtesy of the American Economic Association. 
It is also with Professor Cooley’s consent that his 
remarks are republished here. 


include the problems of social causation within 
the field of history, or to exclude them, as 
foreign to the historians’ proper task? I care 
nothing for mere labels. If history properly 
comprehends an examination of the problems 
that I have set before you tonight—and I 
gather from the remarks of Professor Burr and 
Professor West that they think it does—I am 
quite as ready to hear these studies called 
history as to hear them called sociology. If, 
however, history has no business to meddle 
with such questions, and if the historian ought 
to hold—as I understand Professor Emerton 
to hold—that the study of social causation is 
an impossible undertaking, that can end only 
in vague and worthless generalization, the his- 
torian cannot reasonably object if those who, 
like myself, hold a different opinion, take 
to themselves another name and attempt in 
their own way to build up a branch of science 
in which these problems are made the central 
themes of investigation.*s 


There can be no doubt that a second 
notable factor in precipitating sociologi- 
cal opinion was the comparison of views 
on aims and methods in the social sci- 
ences, in connection with the St. Louis 
Congress of Arts and Science, 1904. Al- 
though this event followed so immedi- 
ately in time the apparent deadlock in 
the New Orleans meeting, just discussed, 
factors were in evidence at St. Louis 
which made it plain to close observers 
that methodological thinking in the so- 
cial sciences had not come to a halt. It is 
impossible to demonstrate this fact in 
detail, but consultations during prepara- 
tion for the Congress, during its sessions, 
and in subsequent review of its record 
have convinced me that it was an occa- 
sion for general taking account of stock, 
and of casting trial balances by leading 
thinkers in all divisions of social science. 
The program, so far as it can be exhibited 
in a schedule of the principal papers and 
their authors, was as follows: 


85 Op. cil., p. 
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86 The references are to different volumes of the 
Proceedings of the St. Lowis Congress of Arts and 
Science. 


Ross, E. A. Present Problems of Social Psy- 
chology. V, 869. 
Hall, G. S. The Unity of Mental Science. 
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The actual thought-movement in the 
social sciences in the United States, dur- 
ing the first decade of the present cen- 
tury, will never be understood without a 
firm grasp upon the meaning of the dif- 
ferent intellectual tendencies exhibited 
by this collection of arguments. They 
cannot be fairly evaluated unless the 
several divisions of thinking be consid- 
ered in immediate reference to one an- 
other. The sociological papers in particu- 
lar are speaking witnesses that the em- 
phasis of the sociologists was not only 
shifting from social forms to social proc- 
esses, but that attention was turning 
from mere generalization of types of so- 
cial processes to the substantial objective 
in which, as I think, the strictly peculiar 
work of sociologists as contributors to 
general social science is to center, viz., 
the methods of analyzing the behavior 
of selected groups with reference to their 
formation by, and their activities in pur- 
suance of, distinctive interests. This 
leads to more detailed reference to a 
third cardinal factor in the recent evolu- 
tion of sociological thinking. 

Ifis*beyond question that since 1901 
the American sociologists have-advanced 
a long step, first, toward consensus-about 
the location of precise problems in the 
direct line of their impulses, and, sec- 
ondly, about ways in which those prob- 
lems must be handled. For convenience 
we may speak of this phase of sociological 
development as the advance of social 
psychology. In order not to risk a defec- 
tion into the archaic type of statical 
treatment, I will not attempt to define 
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what I understand by social psychology. 
The fact which I want to signalize is that 
we have become increasingly attentive to 
the states of mind which characterize 
people in groups, and to the connections 
between these states of mind and all the 
activities which the respective groups 
perform. To express it in terms which 
seem most convenient to some of us, we 
are more and more seeing our distinctive 
vocation in trying to find out what inter- 
ests are actually effective in the members 
of selected groups, and in what ways 
they shape the group fortunes. Ap- 
proaches by somewhat different paths to 
this common rendezvous are to be found 
in such books as Ro ocial Control, a 
Survey of the Foundations of Order (which 
turns out to be a signal for survey of 
much more than mere order); Cooley, 
Human Nature and the Social Order, and 
Social Organization; Sumner, Folkways ;*? 
Thomas,-Seurce Book of Social Origins; 
and Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychologi- 
cal Aspects. A variation of the common 
type is visible in all the work that Profes- 
sor Giddings has been carrying on from 
the clue suggested in his later title, The 
Social Marking Sysiem.** I referred to 
this as follows during the debate pre- 
viously discussed: 


Before closing, I would express my admira- 
tion for the insight displayed in the third and 
fourth divisions of Professor Giddings’ paper. 
I believe he has there reached some cardinal 
contributions to sociology. I cannot refrain 
from pointing out once more in this connection, 
however, that there is a vast void, which noth- 
ing but a new order of historical work can fill, 
between our present ignorance of actual social 
reactions and confirmation of such theories as 
Professor Giddings has proposed. We need to 
know, in the concrete, just how human inter- 
ests have combined with each other in every 


57 Cf. above, p. 184, note. 


88 American Journal of Sociology, XV, 721; Pro- 
ceedings of the American Sociological Society, IV, 42. 
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variety of circumstance with human experi- 
ence. There has never, to my knowledge, been 
a fairly successful attempt to schedule efficient 
human interests in general, till Ratzenhofer 
did it less than ten years ago in Das Wesen und 
Zweck der Politik, and Die soziologische Er- 
kenntniss. With this work sociology attained 
its majority. Henceforth all study of human 
relations must be rated as provincial, which 
calculates problems of life with reference to a 
less comprehensive scheme of interests than 
his analysis exhibits. 

The sociologists are settling down to as 
strict and positive analysis of the sort of thing 
that takes place in human reactions as the 
chemists have carried on in their sphere. Men in 
other divisions of labor within the social sci- 
ences cannot afford to leave the sociologist out 
of the account. Professor Giddings’ position is 
impregnable, that we have something to say 
to each other, and that each of us needs the 
other’s help for the completion of his knowl- 
edge. 


Other men must assemble their testi- 
mony before it can be known to what ex- 
tent Ratzenhofer’s work had been a fac- 
tor in the development of American 
thinking, and to what extent the tend- 
encies to which I am now referring devel- 
oped independently of him. I merely 
take this occasion to record the facts in 
my own case. 

In the Preface of General Sociology 
(1905) I said: ‘‘Our thesis is that the cen- 
tral line in the path of methodological 
progress, from Spencer to Ratzenhofer, 
is marked by gradual shifting of effort 
from analogical representation of social 
structures to real analysis of social proc- 
esses.” 

I have no record to show when I dis- 
covered Ratzenhofer. The four volumes 
named above came into my hands at the 
same time, and they impressed me as so 
much of a find that I began at once to 
absorb them into my own thinking and 
writing. It was with mixed emotions that 


89 Publication of the American Economic A ssocia- 
tion, 3d Series, V, 425. 
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I found in them much more complete re- 
sults than I had reached by following 
substantially Ratzenhofer’s method in 
my lectures for several previous years. 
My plan for a book on general sociology 
was not only worked out, but I supposed 
the material was nearly ready for publi- 
cation. Although I did not altogether 
agree with Ratzenhofer’s preliminaries, 
his analytical process following the clue 
“interests” was nearly identical with the 
one I had been following for several 
years, and his conclusions seemed to me 
in general to reinforce my own tentative 
results. A consequence was that in one or 
two years my lecture notes, intended for 
incorporation in my book, had become so 
interlaced with Ratzenhofer’s work that 
it was no longer possible for me to dis- 
tinguish between the parts which I had 
arrived at independently, those which 
had been slightly expanded by drawing 
upon Ratzenhofer, and those which were 
entirely his own. It presently dawned 
upon me that I must choose between the 
alternatives of rendering myself liable to 
conviction as a wholesale plagiarist from 
Ratzenhofer, in those parts of my book 
which followed his method, or to aban- 
don the hope of credit for originality and 
frankly assume the position of a com- 
mentator upon the man who had antici- 
pated me both in method and in scope of 
its application. My only regret over 
choice of the latter course is that I was 
not as successful as I wish I might have 
been in showing the precise cleavage be- 
tween Ratzenhofer’s thought, my render- 
ing of his thought, and those portions of 
the argument which are entirely my 
own.” And this regret is not on my own 


9% The titles and subtitles of General Sociology, 
and in particular the note, p. 249, attempted to 
acknowledge my debt to Ratzenhofer in full, and 
at the same time to accept complete responsibility 
for all variations of my treatment from his. 


account. Doubtless here and there an 
American scholar in the future will want 
to know Ratzenhofer’s precise thought. 
I now wish I might have saved them the 
trouble of comparing my version with all 
the passages which it may have epito- 
mized, or of disentangling my elabora- 
tions from Ratzenhofer’s leading propo- 
sitions. . 

My impression is that a number of 
American sociologists found themselves 
sooner or later in virtually the same rela- 
tion to Ratzenhofer which my own case 
typified. Our thinking had been gravitat- 
ing into the method of interpreting group 


~situations, whether passive or active, as 


phenomena of the interests of the mem- 
bers of the group. This aspect of socio- 
logical problems has of late years im- 
pressed most of us as more immediately 
promising for sociologists as such than 
investigation of the reactions between 
physical conditions and human groups on 
the one hand, or attempts on the other 
hand to accomplish at once, in terms of 
the motivations of persons, a convincing 
interpretation of that inclusive group 
which used to hold the center of our at- 
tention under the name “society.” It 
seems to me that the sociologists are to- 
day beginning to locate research prob- 
lems in a way which must appeal to other 
investigators in social science as real; and 
that these scholars must eventually see 
the economy of associating the sociologi- 
cal technique with their own in arriving 
at generally desired knowledge. 


/ By way of summarizing this section,} 


we may epitomize as follows: Our present 
way of formulating primary methodolog- 
ical problems in sociology reflects a tre- 
mendous advance in objectivity within 
the last two decades. In 1895 we were in 
full cry after the answer to the question, 
What is sociology? Most of the people in 
the world at that time who had heard of 
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the question were confidently volunteer- 
ing variations of the answer: “It is a 
crazy trick of disordered imaginations.”’ 
One of the reasons why the sociologists 
made no more headway than they did in 
convincing people that this sort of an- 
swer was not conclusive was that the sort 
of people whom they were trying to con- 
vince were already beginning to have 
some healthful suspicions about the sort 
of methodology which expresses itself in 
this form. The suspicions were not then 
articulate or general enough to make 


much trouble with the conventionally- 


accepted sciences, but they had enough 
force to make themselves felt against a 
new applicant for acceptance as a sci- 
ence. In point of fact, the form of ques- 
tion, What is sociology? pointed to a 
radically questionable mental attitude. 
The question really amounts to this: 
What is the body of presumptions 
adopted as the working capital of a type 
of people calling themselves sociologists, 
who desire to be received into good and 
regular standing among scientists? That 
is, the question points inward into the 
consciousness of the people adopting the 
new designation, rather more than it 
points outward to a distinct portion or 
aspect of objective reality. 

Nor was there much comfort to be de- 
rived from the circumstance that this 
subjective habit was a vice of all the ac- 
tually accepted sciences. The very fact 
that they were accepted was proof that 
their vitiating subjectivity had escaped 
detection. This would not insure accept- 
ance of a new aspirant to conventional 
rank. In fact, the question, What is his- 
tory? has been discussed more or less 
since Herodotus, and it has scarcely for 
a moment been withdrawn from aca- 
demic discussion since Niebuhr began to 
criticize the Roman legends. But the 
question, What is history? has always re- 


ceived for its answer an account of the 
opinions and preferences of a person or a 
select number of like-minded persons as 
to past occurrences which it is worth 
while to study, and as to the ways in 
which it was preferable to study them. 
The question has never been officially 
answered by reshaping itself in this form: 
How can we find out what past oc- 
currences are most worth studying, and 
in what ways they must be studied if 
they are to yield up the most of their 
meaning?” Thus the question, What is 
history? has always been virtually a 
question as to what is a convention among 
certain persons claiming authority in cer- 
tain premises. It has not been an un- 
equivocal and unrestricted inquiry as to 
the things which must ratify or demolish 
conventions. 

In principle, the same was true of all 
the so-called sciences, whether physical 
or human. There was this difference. In 
the degree in which the objects of atten- 
tion are simple and uniform, and do not 
admit of expression varied by human 
opinion, the conventionality carried 
along in the definitions and procedures of 
scholars tends to disappear. The formula- 
tions tend earlier and more constantly to 
approach the objective reality. Accord- 
ingly, if the astronomer, the physicist, 
the chemist, the physiologist asks and 
tries to answer the question: What is 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, physiol- 
ogy? the answer must tend rather rapidly 
to discredit any a priori opinions which 
astronomer, physicist, chemist, physiolo- 
gist may hold about what the facts and 
relations are or ought to be. In these 
cases it will make comparatively little 
difference how the people immediately 
concerned answer the question: What is 


Lamprecht’s attempt to reshape _historio- 
graphic methodology in this sense made him a sus- 
picious character among his German colleagues. 
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this, that, or the other “‘science’’? The 
reality to which they give their attention 
soon proves more compelling than any 
conventional opinion about those ob- 
jects of attention and the proper attitude 
of mind toward them. 

In proportion, however, as the objects 
of attention are complex and, so far as 
human knowledge has gone, irregular, 
the room for play of opinion about ways 
of inquiring into them increases. Schools 
of thought about them may acquire 
plausibility and conventional authority. 
It is comparatively easy for each of these 
schools, with its own constituency, to de- 
fend its own conventional answer to the 
question as to the sphere and scope of its 
alleged “‘science,”’ and to discredit with 
this same constituency any trespassers 
upon the preserve so claimed. 

Thus it has come about that scholars 
for a large part of the latest two thou- 
sand years have carried on intermit- 
tent discussions that have been mean- 
while almost utterly sterile about the 
scope and definition of the sciences. 
In so far as scientific method, i.e., pro- 
cedure necessary to find out objective 
things as they are, has been con- 
cerned with inorganic and organic phe- 
nomena only, objectivity has come rap- 
idly into the place of conventionality 
ever since freedom of scientific inquiry 
has been enjoyed. In the field of human 
phenomena, however, the range of illu- 
sion is greater, and the persistence of 
conventionality has been more tenacious. 
Very few people even now perceive that 
it is a crudity to ask either of the ques- 
tions: What is history? What is political 
economy? What is political science? 
What is sociology? Very few scholars in 
any of the divisions of labor so indicated 
realize that encouraging or tolerating the 
asking of the question in that form is a 
hindrance to the progress of knowledge. 


It is no wonder then that the sociologists 
had to pay the penalty of their interlop- 
ing crudity when they tried to get room 
in the sun upon territory already occu- 
pied by vested crudity. From the stand- 
point of the sort of conventionality 
which prevailed twenty-five years ago, 
and which has never extensively with- 
drawn its claims, all the ground for scien- 
tific occupancy had been parceled out, 
and a new comer was not only as unwel- 
come but as impossible as an unbidden 
thirteenth guest at a table large enough 
for only twelve. 

Not attempting now to inquire into 
the extent to which the older conven- 
tionalities still control the ideas of other 
scholars in the social science field about 
division of labor in their subjects, the 
crudity of the sociologists about their 
own interests has certainly passed into 
clearer intelligence. Whether we might 
have made a stronger impression if we 
had seen the situation twenty-five to a 
hundred years ago as it presents itself to 
us now, it would be futile to inquire. The 
facts are these: Without having thought 
it through clearly, certain men here and 
there, from the forties of the eighteenth 
century down to the present, have had 
inklings that the work of investigating 
human experience was not organized so 
as to yield the fullest results. The men 
who have promoted sociology in the 
United States have been distinctly of this 
type. While in form they were trying to 
give a convincing answer to the question: 
What is sociology? in substance they 
were trying to answer the question: 
What variations must we introduce into 
our ways of studying human experience 
in order to learn the most from it? This is 
a point of order which always has preced- 
ence in the. parliament of science. What- 
ever the division of science, a hearing 
must always be given to him who can 
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show probable cause for distrusting the 
finality of the current methods of that 
science. 

Whatever might have been our fortune 
if we had earlier presented our case in 
terms of the question just formulated, 
the whole range of the social sciences is 
now coming under the influence of men 
whose attitude is nfore or less affected by 
the spirit of that question. The leading 
American sociologists have all implicitly 
asked that question, and stimulated 
others to ask it. The whole body of Amer- 
ican sociological theory is virtually an 
attempt to contribute to the answer to 
that question. The sociologists have 
never thought of themselves under the 
aspect of explorers trying to find an 
undiscovered country where they might 
establish an isolated kingdom. Their am- 
bition might rather be compared to that 
of men who are trying to discover ways 
of intensifying cultivation in territories 
already occupied. More literally ex- 
pressed there is no range of human 
relations not immediately or remotely 
involved in the observations which we 
call history as written, for example, 
by Herodotus. Probably no historian 
today would be content, however, with 
an account of any passage of human 
experience which represented no more 
minutely analyzed inquiry as to all the 
factors concerned than the reflections 
of Herodotus represent. In general, every 
modern historian holds that there are 
factors in every passage of human experi- 
ence which call for investigation with the 
technique of geographer, and anthropolo- 
gist, and philologist, and psychologist, 
and legist, and economist. Every one of 
these latter specialists recognizes that 
there is work for the historian in collabo- 
ration with men of his own type, in giv- 
ing the completest possible reality to the 
details which it is a co-operative task to 


reconstruct. Now the sociologists believe 
that all the previous divisions of labor in 
reconstructing human experience have 
failed to provide adequately for certain 
vital factors in the process. Of course 
they must assume the burden of proof 
until their belief has become a part of 
common knowledge. Assuming that they 
do establish their claim, they will simply 
have added one more to the recognized 
methods of viewing human experience, 
each of which is necessary to the rein- 
forcement of all the rest. 

Another important preliminary to the 
study of American sociological theory 
must be noticed. As we have said, in sub- 
stance, each of the men who have helped 
to develop sociological technique was 
obeying an impulse which might have 
been expressed in the question: What 
variations must we introduce into our 
ways of studying human experience in 
order to learn the most from it? Not one 
of these men had an answer to this ques- 
tion with which he was satisfied. Each 
was feeling his way toward an answer. 
Each made use of certain clues by means 
of which he was trying to work out an 
answer. Each of these men must be in- 
terpreted by the latest phases of his 
thinking, not by the tentative thinking 
which he may have abandoned. 

If there is an exception to this rule, it 
is in the case of Lester F. Ward. He is 
certainly the only American sociologist 
whose thinking was crystallized in per- 
manent form and substance in his earliest 
version.” Whether this was absolutely 
true in Ward’s case or not, it was cer- 
tainly more nearly true than in the case 
of his successors. They were all conscious 
of experimenting with means of interpre- 
tation. However confident they may 
have been in their forms of expression, 


% Cf. supra, p. 196. 
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they were obliged to change their minds 
about certain matters, and the very fact 
that they did change their minds shows 
that their confidence was largely hypo- 
thetical, and their dropping of untenable 
hypotheses adds to the credit of their 
entire method. 

Probably there is no more mortifying 
case in point than one of my own youth- 
ful indiscretions. There was a time when 
it seemed to me wise to project the three 
divisions “descriptive, statical, and dy- 
namic sociology,” and to define the scope 
of each in a certain way.*? I cannot now 
think myself into a state of mind in 
which I could imagine that this classifica- 
tion corresponds with reality. It helped 
me for a time, however, but I have tried 
since to work out some of the penance 
due for having been so naive. I should 
certainly plead both the statute of limi- 
tations and subsequent good behavior as 
bars to action against me for this early 
misdemeanor. This is by no means the 
only fault of the kind which might be 
brought home to me. I fancy my col- 
leagues have some similar skeletons in 
their own closets. The timely thing now 
is not to recall our earlier mistakes in 
superfluous proof that we are fallible, but 
to criticize our present thinking. 

I fancy I am not far from the concl*1- 
sions of my sociological colleagues when, 
for my own purposes, I use this descrip- 
tion: Sociology is that variety of study of 


the common subject-matter of social science | 


which trains attention primarily upon the 
forms and processes of groups. I fancy 
that, along with clarified conception of 
our task in accordance with something 
like this description, we find ourselves in 
a much different state of mind from that 
of two decades ago about our relation to 
other types of social scientists, and we 


93See Small and Vincent, Introduction to the 
Study of Society, p. 70°. 


have arrived at certain steadying pre- 
liminary results which give us confidence 
for pursuit of our work. 

We now know, for instance, that men 
and women are irrepressible want-gener- 
ators. We know that men and women 
universally reach out after satisfaction of 
their wants. We know that in pursuit of 
their native impulses to satisfy their 
wants they inevitably both combine and 
collide with one another in the crossings 
of interests which their several wants 
create. We know that everything visible 
in human life is a permutation of these 
elementary facts.°* We know that the 
task of understanding the precise causes 
and effects within a given group is the 
task of getting at the precise qualitative 
character, and the proportional quanti- 
tative influence of the simple terms in the 
foregoing propositions, as they are pre- 
sented in the particular instance. We 
know that human approval or disap- 
proval of any actual or possible choice of 
human aims, in the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual or collective wants, has no other 
positive standard than the knowledge 
which we have derived, or may derive, 
about the comparative tendencies of one 
type or combination of aims and an- 
other, with reference to the sort of people 
probably to be the resultant of either. 
We know that the problem of social intel- 
ligence is that of comprehending the 
workings of these want-factors, in the 
particular combinations in which they 
present themselves in the group or 
groups with which we are concerned. 
We know that the problem of social ef- 
ficiency is, first, the problem of evaluat- 
ing the competing wants in the given 
group, and, secondly, the problem of con- 

94 Of course it is a prime problem of social psy- 
chology to discover in particular, and in general, in 
what ways the metaphor “permutation” fails to 


indicate the kind of factors, and the mode of their 
relations actually operating in social groups. 
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pre- centrating group volition upon that se- 
lence lection of wants which will justify itself 
Ke a relatively high degree of group 

men achievement. 
ener- By putting the results of our sociologi- 
ymen cal methodology into this compact shape, 
on of we by no means assert that exhaustive 
\it of and adequate knowledge of our human 
their lot has become easy. We simply assert 
and that a formal expression of the contents 
sings of a given group experience may be more 
ants feasible by this means, and that it may 
sible carry less admixture of fictitious ele- 
hese ments than in the case of previous at- 
the » tempts at expression. Instead of dealing 
uses with somewhat mystical renderings of 
| the ’ life, the form in which we now render 
tive group phenomena brings us face to face 
unti- with the elemental problems of people, in 
1 the terms of, first, physical antecedents, tem- 
pre- poral and spatial, which constitute the 
We minimum conditions of human realiza- 
sap- tion; secondly, the human body, the 
e of organic setting of our psychical peculiar- 
ndi- ities; thirdly, human groupings or the 
ther more or less plastic structures of persons 
-dge in reaction with persons; fourthly, the 
‘ive, phenomena of that psychical initiative 
one which branches out into all the varia- 
an- tions of driving activity that give group 
ople characteristics and group programs; and, 
her. fifthly, the types of results, in the shape 
itel- of individual and group achievements, 
the subjective and objective, which promo- 
the tion of alternative types of activity 
hey tends to produce.®* There is nothing 


or fictitious about all this. In principle it is 


ed. objective throughout. It presents the 
ef- problems of social self-knowledge in the 
1at- most matter-of-fact form in which they 
ven have been construed up to date. It indi- 
‘on- cates the task which everyone confronts 
pay- who tries to understand any selection out 
1, in of human reality. To know anything at 
44 % Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociology, 


Part I, has exhibited these relations at some length. 
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all about human reality, we must know 
it, to the extent that we know it, as a 
veracious factor in the compiex of factors 
thus formulated. 

It must be admitted that to the initi- 
ated the foregoing passage is a code mes- 
sage. If one has the key, if one can read 
into these propositions all that they 
mean to the trained sociologist, it 
amounts, to venture a different figure, to 
a tabloid form of the essentials in our 
whole sociological literature up to date. 
Dropping both figures for another, there 
will be nothing worth while in these 
propositions unless they function as seed 
truths rather than as food truths. That 
is, very little knowledge of any kind can 
be assimilated out of hand in the form of 
results taken over from another. Knowl- 
edge that becomes vital has to be gained 
by personal experience along the main 
lines of operations which arrive at the 
results. 

It would be unfortunate not to in- 
clude in this summary a reference to the 
effect of recent sociological thinking up- 
on our present attitude toward genetic 
interpretation of experience in general, 
and upon our impressions as to the ade- 
quacy of the traditions of the historians 
to indicate methods of arriving at satis- 
factory interpretations. This subject is 
referred to in the next section.” 


IX. AN APPRECIATION OF THE SOCIOLOGI- 
CAL MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


At once I must disclaim the purpose to 
undertake all that this subtitle appears 
to promise. I shall not venture beyond an 
attempt to indicate certain additional 
important elements which should be in- 
cluded in the multiple standard of value 
by which the sociological movement up 
to the present time should be measured. 


96 Cf. infra, p. 252. 
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For this purpose it will be necessary to 
repeat in slightly modified form much 
that this monograph has already con- 
tained. 

In the first place, we must remember 
that this movement has never been the 
operation of a single factor. From the 
date which we have chosen as our start- 
ing-point, it has been the operation of 
two principal factors, each highly com- 
posite: first, an impulse to improve ways 
of improving the world; secondly, an im- 
pulse to improve ways of interpreting the 
world.%” 

In the second place, we must remem- 
ber that the people wh» have called 
themselves, or have been called by 
others, sociologists have by no means 
been of a single type, and they have not 
carried on a single type of work. On the 
contrary, we may distinguish at least 
eight types of program which would have 
to be understood in their peculiarities 
and in their relations to one another, if a 
valid appreciation of the sociological 
movement as a whole were to be reached. 

The different kinds of work to which 
the name sociology has been indiscrimi- 
nately applied include the following: 

1,“Promotion of innumerable efforts 
for immediate betterment of concrete 
conditions; from first aid to the injured, 
and pure milk for babies, to reconstruc- 
tion of marriage or attempts to abolish 
war. 

_aTraining persons for service in the 
different kinds of ameliorative agencies. 

3. Developing technologies as distin- 
guished from techniques of social im- 
provement; for instance, restorative v. 
retributive theories in penology; or voca- 


97 Cf. supra, pp. 180 and 207; also Small, “Points 
of Agreement among Sociologists,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XII, 633; “The Meaning of 
Sociology,” ibid., XIV, 1; “The Sociological State 
in the Evolution of the Social Sciences,” ibid., 
XVII, 804. 


tional v. cultural conceptions in educa- 
tion. 

4. Investigation and teaching of ab- 
stracted phases of social conditions, with 
inconstant relations to ulterior use of the 
results. The variations here referred to 
range from physical anthropology to so- 
cial geometry (Simmel). 

5. Investigation and teaching of com- 
prel€nsive syntheses of human relation- 
ships. Ward’s Dynamic Sociology may be 
taken as an illustration of this type of 
work. 

6. Investigation and teaching of group 
psychology. This is a specialty as distinct 
from either 4 or 5 as physiology is from 
geometry on the one hand and from 
cosmic philosophy on the other. It has 
already differentiated into several types 
of research program. 

7. Investigation and teaching of the 
methodology of the social sciences, as a 
means of criticizing the objectivity of 
each and every technique of interpreting 
the human reality. 

8. Investigation and teaching of pure 
and-applied ethics. 

In the third place, we must remember 
that each of these varieties of effort, 
whether, as carried on by given persons, 
closely or remotely connected with one 
or more of the other varieties, is nearly or 
remotely connected by descent or by af- 
finity or both with the whole antecedent 
body of social science. Before finishing 
an audit, therefore, of the investments 
and returns in those divisions of labor 
which have been known as sociological, it 
would at least be safe to consider the 
ways and degrees in which the findings, 
for better or for worse, commit the 
finders to similar findings in the case of 
the other divisions of social science. No 
one is competent to evaluate any por- 
tions of the sociological movement who 
is unintelligent about the differentiation 
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of the movement from the forms of re- 
flection upon human conditions which 
had been in the course of evolution 
previous to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. No one is competent to evalu- 
ate any portion of the sociological move- 
ment unless he is aware that the person- 
nel of each of its divisions is made up of 
men and women whose competence to 
make necessary appeal to the general 
sciences and technologies and techniques 
by which their special activities must be 
reinforced, compares favorably with that 
of corresponding specialists in other divi- 
sions of physical or social science and 
their derivative arts. 

In the fourth place, we must remem- 
ber that the distribution of the divisions 
of sociological labor has not been uni- 
form. There are cases of workers who 
have made an impression in only one of 
these eight fields. There are perhaps a 
few workers who have had a certain in- 
fluence in each of them. It is not certain 
that those who have done work in the 
larger number of these fields have had 
identical logical or psychological centers 
for the different portions of their theory 
and practice. 

In the fifth place, we must observe 
that it is an absurdity to apply the name 
sociology to each and all of these divi- 
sions of labor, and at the same time to 
insist that the term is an instrument of 
scientific precision. Certain demands of 
‘convenience might justify an inclusive 
name for gardening, and cooking, and 
nursing, and teaching. To analyze the 
roots and branches of each, four some- 
what different techniques would be nec- 
essary. To the present writer the choice 
of terms of, in, and for the social sciences 
is a matter of relatively trifling concern, 
provided there can be progress toward a 
consensus about the meaning of terms 
and consistency in the use of them. Up to 


the present time, the attempts to stand- 
ardize the term “sociology” have all been 
prompted to some extent by the desire 
of each person who employed the term to 
make it a comfortable roof for shelter of 
his particular combination of activities. 
Especiaily if he was a teacher, he has 
strained after a definition of sociology 
which would seem to indicate a fore- 
ordained association between all the ele- 
ments in the conglomerate which he pur- 
veyed to his students. The consequence 
has been that, so far as classification was 
concerned, academic sociology has often 
exhibited reminders of that pre-scientific 
spirit which inscribed in the faculty list 
of a certain American college the legend: 
“A.B.C., Professor of History, Ancient 
and Natural.” 

If we consider for a moment the eight 
types of activity just specified, and if we 
remember that each of them is some- 
times called sociology, it will be obvious 
that the designation “sociology” is a 
mischievously ambiguous middle term. 
Each of the eight activities scheduled has 
a legitimacy of its own. Any one of them 
might possibly make out a better claim 
than any other to the name sociology. 
No contention about that possibility is 
involved here. The one essential matter 
is that the present ambiguity of the term 
“sociology” compromises each type of 
work to which it is applied. Self-interest 
not less than scientific responsibility de- 
mands that as soon as possible the so- 
ciologists shall free their own minds and 
the minds of others from the confusions 
which this ambiguity perpetuates. They 
are unlikely to accomplish this very suc- 
cessfully until they fix upon a terminol- 
ogy as distinguishing as that which indi- 
cates the division of labor in biological 
science. 

In the sixth place, and expanding espe- 
cially the third proposition in this series 
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(supra, p. 246), the sociological move- 
ment, especially of the fourth to the 
eighth types inclusive, cannot be ac- 
curately evaluated if it is considered 
solely as a phenomenon apart from the 
other divisions of social science. If we 
may assume license for an extravagant 
and not altogether dignifying figure, the 
sociological movement in one aspect is a 
laboratory “culture,” the prime purpose 
of which is to visualize a process taking 
place less artificially in living organisms. 
More literally, the sociol« zical move- 
ment has been spoken of above as a re- 
volt against unsatisfactory academic 
conventionalities.°* Now it would be as 
contrary to the facts to assume that the 
movement for improvement in the meth- 
ods of social science was confined to the 
sociologists, as it would be to assume 
that the movement for reform in the 
Catholic church was confined to the 
Protestants. Luther and Calvin merely 
represented more peremptory and daring 
demands for reforms which in some kind 
and degree were in demand among the 
most docile supporters of the Papacy, 
and which in some kind and degree were 
realized by the Council of Trent. It 
would also be premature to assume that 
the existing division between tradition- 
alists and revolters in social science is to 
be permanent. It is certainly permissible 
to look for a more reasonable outcome. 
Meanwhile, it would clarify the present 
situation wonderfully if we could have a 
complete survey of the extent to which 
the methodology of the older divisions 
of social science has actually tended to- 
ward removal of the defects which pro- 
voked the sociological revolt. 

In the seventh place, for reasons 
similar to those which set limits to the 
scope of our inquiry in a previous sec- 


% Supra, p. 207. 


tion,” we must refrain from expressing 
judgments about those phases of the so- 
ciological movement which center in the 
types scheduled as 1, 2, and 3 above.'” 
It is evident that those divisions of labor 
have precisely the same relation in prin- 
ciple to fundamental social science that 
every other technique or technology has 
to the general science or sciences which 
are logically antecedent. Our further dis- 
cussion will confine itself accordingly to 
the sociological movement as represented 
by workers in the lines 4-8 inclusive. 

Speaking then for those five divisions 
of labor in particular, suppose we try to 
take an inventory of ourselves. Or sup- 
pose we first indulge in a forecast. I will 
venture to put myself on record with the 
guess that in a hundred years there will 
be writers on the history of the social sci- 
ences who will point out that between 
the years 1865 and 1915 a decomposition 
and a recomposition of social science 
were occurring, and that in effect, though 
not in detail, the change resembled the 
reorganization which had its preparatory 
period in Germany between 1765 and 
1815. 

It is needless to particularize the com- 
parison. The outstanding resemblance 
between the earlier period and that 
which we may refer to as though the year 
1915 were its terminus, is that in both 
periods there were resolute attempts tol 
run scientific dividing lines and contain+ 
ing lines between social sciences. In thd 
earlier case many of these lines were 
transient, and my prediction is that the 
same story will presently be told about 
many of the lines of definition which 


have been drawn by social scientists dur-| 
ing the later period. 

For one, I feel safely intrenched in the 
position that, whatever the coming 


9% Supra, p. 209. 100 Supra, p. 246. 
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changes, social science will prove to be a 
growing reality, while only the provincial 
foolishnesses of social scientists will be 
put to shame. Few social scientists are 
ready to adjust themselves to the fact 
that social science, like any other science, 
is not an entity, not a thing. Few are 
ready to admit that it cannot be divided 
at will into office space, like a skyscraper, 
to serve the convenience of tenants. If 
we understand by science comprehension 
of phenomena, social science is an unrest- 
ing emergence of problems, and response 
of effort to solve the problems, and ac- 
cumulation of positive and negative re- 
sults of the efforts, in cycles as far as we 
know without end. Men do in part make 
these problems in the backs of their 
heads. Sooner or later the problems 
which are chiefly subjective are crowded 
out by those which are more objective. 
The moving world engages observing 
minds with the incessant challenge, 
Watch me, and explain me if you can! 
Less and less is any division of science 
what detached preference would have it. 
More and more it is what objective oc- 
currences compel it to be. Science is more 
than the camera of life, but it is like the 
camera in depending upon external ob- 
jects for the veracity of its results. 

All of these reflections furnish an in- 
troduction to the larger generalization 
that before much more time has elapsed, 
all the men who are actually explorers in 
social science are likely almost with one 
accord to realize, first, that they have 
not been so very different from the so- 
ciologists in claiming for their own tech- 
nique more than it can conceivably per- 
form; secondly, that, just like the so- 
ciologists, they have assumed that they 
were arriving at their conclusions by 
means of a technique wholly their own, 
while in fact they were borrowing for 
their own structures building material 


from every available source; thirdly, 
that the really scientific part of their 
work is the invention of tools and meth- 
ods of research into particular phases or 
evidences of phenomena, which phe- 
nomena must also be investigated by 
other tools and by other methods; 
fourthly, that the invention of these 
tools and methods and practice with 
them upon abstracted subjects are after 
all merely preliminary to actual scien- 
tific processes in the full sense. Social sci- 
ence, as distinguished from the dilet- 
tantism of satisfying curiosity about 
mentally segregated aspects or episodes 
of human experience, must consist in 
comprehending units of human experi- 
ence, whatever they turn out to be, to 
the extent that the modes of their co- 
herence each within itself are so com- 
pletely made out that no inquiry about 
those correlations is left unanswered; al- 
though inquiries will sooner or later arise 
about the coherence of the given unit 
with a larger human complex. There- 
upon, through inevitable reference to the 
larger human complex, another unit of 
experience will be given, and the realness 
of science will be tested again by its ade- 
quacy to make out the correlations with- 
in the larger unit, and so on to the ut- 
most content of human experience. This 
understanding of actual units of human 
experience presupposes, therefore, the co- 
operative use of all the techniques which 
have been elaborated or which may be 
elaborated by all the divisions of social 
science. 

I base this prediction, first, upon what 
has actually been taking place wherever 
investigation of human experience has 
occurred; and, secondly, upon the prob- 
ability that the future will not reverse 
the rule of the past that the intellectual 
perceptions of the few presently become 
the property of the many. 
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There have been innumerable varia- 
tions of this process, but we may say in 
the rough that, since 1800, prestige has 
tended to depart from all phases of at- 
tempts to establish the authority of 
omnibus interpretations of reality, and 
prestige has tended to gather around 
every attempt to isolate a relatively con- 
trollable problem, and to bring to bear 
upon it all the aids to solution which are 
credited with competence to throw light 
upon the problem. Thus the once impos- 
ing “philosophy of history” has today no 
scientific standing; while at the opposite 
extreme the case method of studying 
child psychology is treated by scientific 
men in general with a degree of respect 
beyond the proportion of its merits as 
measured by unquestionable results. 

In sociology, this reaction from omni- 
bus interpretations to study of rather 
definitely bounded units of experience is 
a distinctive mark of our present stage of 
thinking. In and of itself this change is a 
scientific achievement. It is a result of 
much futile bombardment of the citadel 
of all reality, and of consequent recourse 
to intensive operations upon details of 
the structure and processes of reality. 
We are becoming aware of the relative 
superficiality of our knowledge of the 
most immediate and ordinary units of 
experience. What, for instance, are the 
springs of motive, the processes of the 
fusion of motives, and the resources for 
control of motives in the different boys’ 
groups in our own community? What is 
the precise series of antecedents and con- 
sequents that have resulted in the break- 
up of a given family—not to speak of a 
formula of causes of family disintegration 
in general? What is the precise composi- 
tion of interests which furnishes a con- 
stituency for a given local elective of- 
ficial? By virtue of what combination of 
factors did the people of the United 
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States arrive at the state of mind which 
they expressed in a given presidential 
election? 

Waiving now the question whether a 
scientific answer to such questions is 
thinkable, this much is certain: the peo- 
ple who have focused their attention up- 
on such questions can no longer be hood- 
winked by the scientific pretensions of 
any more wholesale and summary meth- 
ods of asking and answering questions 
about human experience. If we are at our 
wits’ end to understand the boys in the 
nearest schoolyard, it is barely possible 
that no one has any better understood 
the crusade of the children. If we are not 
quite sure about the rights and wrongs 
involved in the troubles of the Smith 
family in our own set, it would not be so 
strange if we turned out to be incom- 
pletely informed about the details and 
the social significance of the domestic 
relations of Henry VIII. If we find our- 
selves guessing about the undercurrents 
of politics in our own ward, the sus- 
picion naturally steals in upon us that 
we may have believed fairy tales about 
the Wars of the Roses, or the revolts of 
the Italian cities, or the European war of 
1914. If the United States of America in 
our own day and generation, with the 
whole publicity apparatus of our modern 
civilization, baffles the comprehension of 
the wisest of us, what are the chances 
that we have the key to the combination 
which makes any other previous or con- 
temporary culture area intelligible? In a 
word, this at least is a contribution which 
present fashions in sociological research 
are making to the objectivity of social 
science in general, viz.,{we are demon- 
strating the complexity of those group 
relationships which it should be easiest 
for us to investigate, and we are corre- 
spondingly challenging the credibility of 
accounts of more remote experiences to 
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which no such analysis has been applied 
as we find necessary for the credibility of 
interpretations of experiences near at 
hand.) Otherwise expressed, the sociolo- 
gists are at least performing the negative 
service of encouraging a wholesome sus- 
picion that much remains before any- 
thing which is conventionally accepted 
as social science will be able to stand the 
test as more than one of the tributary 
techniques of science, or as a gathering of 
materials for science. In this respect so- 
ciology is not essentially different from 
those older divisions of labor which have 
been conventionally accepted. 

More than this, it is no longer possible 
for moderately sophisticated people to 


be deluded by the superstition that such 


knowledge as we have of any past or 
present unit of experience has been given 
to us by a single academically defined 
science, or that if we have only such 
knowledge as is literally the find of a 
single academically defined science, it 
has relatively more evidential value than 
the brick which the Greek in the story 
carried about as a sample of the house he 
wanted to sell. 

As a matter of fact, the mortal as- 
sumption that the different so-called so- 
cial sciences have developed each in an 
air-tight compartment of its own must be 
one of the standing jokes among the im- 
mortal gods. Ever since there have been 
any pretensions of social science, each 
exponent of any part of it has appropri- 
ated everything within his reach in other 
social sciences, if he had wit enough to 
see that this scrap information or cun- 
ning tool or wise method could be uti- 
lized in his particular pursuits. Every 
commentator upon any phase of human 
experience whatever has _ greedily 


grabbed up every stray item of informa- 
tion from investigators of other phe- 
nomena, provided some way could be 


seen to weave that information into the 
projected plan of explanation. Resistance 
of this program has been a sign of in- 
vincible ignorance or of insuperable 
prejudice. 

For example, one of the humors of the 
evolution of thought in the latest century 
has been the self-righteous indignation 
of the so-called Manchester economists 
over the outrageous violation of their 
sanctuary by the historical school. The 
latter miscreants actually proposed to 
call in historical precedents to test the 
correctness of the classical generaliza- 
tions. After a body of doctrine had com- 
fortably established itself, it was sacri- 
lege of course to confront it with mere 
historical facts which weakened the con- 
clusiveness of the previous historical 
generalizations! 

When this violation of the temple be- 
gan, and when indignation became hot 
against the disturbers, none of the priests 
of this economic holy of holies seems to 
have remembered that the whole struc- 
ture purported to have been founded up- 
on the historical basis. Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations had been accepted as 
the revelation of a new orthodoxy in part 
because it gave itself the manner of an 
induction from all previous economic ex- 
perience. What the range of Smith’s his- 
torical knowledge really was, is immate- 
rial. His book is ostensibly a digest of all 
the teachings on economic relations 
which previous experience had _be- 
queathed to his time. It turned out that 
while enough history to serve as the basis 
of an acceptable economic cult was wel- 
come to the British economists, enough 
more history to raise doubts about that 
cult was taboo. 

Today the tables are turned, and there 
is intermittent eruption all along the his- 
torical heights, because explosives lodged 
by economic perceptions are bursting the 
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crust of historical traditions. The affairs 
of nations are not as simple as the con- 
venience of historians chose to make 
them; and historians who read the omens 
are facing the alternatives of involuntary 
bankruptcy or reorganization of the 
business. At the same time others besides 
the wisest historians have abandoned the 
type of hope that used to be cherished 
about the sort of knowledge which may 
be gained about the past. 

Nor have we told the whole story yet. 
Learning about human experience today 
is not only not an affair of logically de- 
limited academic “sciences,” or depart- 
ments. So far as contemporary phases of 
the process are in question, it is not pri- 
marily an affair of “science” at all, in the 
constructive sense of that term, any more 
than the manual labor of serving a ma- 
chine gun is generalship. Suppose we sub- 
ject the best books that have come from 
the press in all the major social sciences 
in any recent year to a minute analysis of 
the sources from which the authors drew, 
and of the ratio between the authors’ 
own contributions and the aggregate 
contents. We should presently be aware 
that the differences between either of 
these books and a volume published fifty 
years earlier on a similar subject repre- 
sent, in the first place, a largely increased 
mass, and a more highly criticized con- 
trol of intermediately accumulated ma- 
terial, with knowledge of which the later 
author approaches his work. This part of 
his equipment is not necessarily a depart- 
mental monopoly at all. Having once 
been given to the world, it actually be- 
comes a part of the outfit of every fully 
tyained scholar in social science. In the 
second place, the later author has en- 
riched his book through use of certain 
techniques which are equally at the serv- 
ice of scholars in every other division of 
social science—that is, library adminis- 


tration in general, and particularly the 
work of cataloguers, indexers, and bib- 
liographers. No thoroughly modern book 
in social science is as provincial as it 
would be if it actually observed the 
boundary lines drawn for it by the aca- 
demic department which it is supposed 
to represent. It is actually a variant of a 
common scientific tradition. 

In brief, then, the sociologists have ‘ 
less in common than we had a decade or 
two ago with those wide-reaching 
thinkers who used to follow, closely or 
afar off, the lure of an ideal of causal 
interpretation which may be symbolized 
by a chain stretching from the beginning 
of man’s life on the earth to the present 
moment. We believe today that explana- 
tion of the human episode is conceivable 
not in the sense that it will ever be pos- 
sible to connect each subsequent event as 
a link in an endless chain of antecedents, 
or as a link in an endless web made up of 
interlinked parallel chains; but in the 
sense that we see in the whole bulk of 
human phenomena a more or less dif- 
ferentiated mass of functional occur- 
rences, the principles of which functional 
occurrences we partially understand. 

To reduce this hypothesis to the sim- 
plest expression, we believe: 

First, that from a certain level on, hu- 
man life is always and everywhere pri- 
marily an affair of groupings of some 
sort between people. 

Secondly, that wherever we encounter 
an observable phenomenon of human 
life, we have given in that phenomenon 
always the same essential factors, name- 
ly: (1) the relations between people and 
their habitat; (2) the essentially similar 
physiological and psychological outfit of 
the persons, by virtue of which they 
move toward a certain control of the 
physical conditions; (3) the social prob- 
lems in the strict sense, i.e., the play of 
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personal forces in various group forma- 
tions; (4) the prime factors of social mo- 
tivation proper in the wants of the per- 
sons themselves. 

Thirdly, the elements of human expe- 
rience, or, as we have just called them, 
the prime factors of social motivation, 
are the both spontaneous and deliberate 
outreachings of these prime factors to 
satisfy their cravings, physiological, 
psychological, or social. 

Fourthly, the content of these crav- 
ings varies from time to time in quality, 
and quantity, and proportion; but if we 
have made out the generic types of 
physical and psychical wants (“inter- 
ests’), we have in them the clues to all 
the specific cases of moving impulse in 
all human situations. 

Fifthly, the consequence is that we 


the large as a very inadequately 
charted world. We see that in this whole 
very much more than can be symbolized 
in terms of only two dimensions, but con- 
fining ourselves for the present purpose 
to that inadequate type of expression, 
we may vary our figure by describing 
what we make out in a general survey of 
human experience as a disorderly proces- 
sion of persons formed into groups of dif- 
ferent sizes, stabilities, and degrees of 
dependence upon, or independence of, 
one another. These groups are at dif- 
ferent removes from one another both in 
time and in space. As we see them in the 
form of an only partially organized pro- 
cession, we cannot escape the impression 
that different elements in this proces- 
sion, whether we observe them longi- 
tudinally or laterally, have some sort of 
reciprocal relations. Positive evidence of 
this reciprocity may be within our con- 
trol only in an utterly inadequate degree. 
For convenience we may call these 
groupings which we make out in the pro- 


; have come to visualize human experience 


cession of human events, “units of expe- 
rience’; that is, reactions of persons who 
affect the mind of the onlooker as having 
some sort of coherence, but who, so far 
as the onlooker can see at first glance, 
have only invisible or at least negligible 
connections with the other persons in the 
procession. In extent these “units of ex- 
perience” may reveal themselves to the 
observer in every gradation of magni- 
tude, from the crisis in the latest dis- 
rupted family that the United Charities 
visitor has discovered, or the latest bell 
boys’ strike, to units of experience that 
are national, like an American presiden- 
tial campaign, or international, like the 
present European war. 

The present sociological contention is 
that we can explain human experience 
genetically only in the degree in which 
we can make out both the physiology 
and the psychology of all the units of 
experience out of which human experi- 


‘ence as a whole is composed. A very 


short clinical experience, in attempting 
to discover the precise physiology and 
psychology of a familiar contemporary 
group, will induce wholesome skepticism 
as to the permanence of the prestige 
which our present social sciences enjoy 
as authoritative interpreters of human 
life as a whole. 

This summary of considerations which 
must be weighed in forming an apprecia- 
tion of the sociological movement at its 
present stage would be incomplete, and 
perhaps it would be justly condemned as 
injudicial, if it did not make frank con- 
fession of certain crudities which the so- 
ciologists have not entirely outgrown. 

First, then, in common with all other 
academic men, and particularly with all 
the other social scientists, we have suf- 
fered from imperfect differentiations be- 
tween the pedagogical and the investi- 
gating sections of our work. Not only in 
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the colleges but even in the universities, 
the decisive question has usually been, 
not what aspects of reality most urgently 
demanded investigation, but with what 
sort of material one could most certainly 
establish oneself as a teacher. The conse- 
quence has been much sacrifice of scien- 
tific integrity to pedagogical expediency. 
Not a division of social science in the 
United States has escaped the corrup- 
tions of academic politics. Not a division 
of social science in the United States has 
fully defended itself against the lure of 
profits from textbooks. Whether in the 
less obvious struggle for standing-ground 
in a faculty, or in the more obvious de- 
ferring of the question, What most needs 
to be investigated? to the question, What 
sort of mental pabulum will the market 
digest? the union in the same persons of 
the two functions of teaching and re- 
search has encountered hindrances to the 
effectiveiess of both. A large part of the 
reasons why such miscellaneous activi- 
ties as we have scheduled still bear the 
common name, “sociology,” may be 
found in this connection.'* I am bound 
to contend, however, that the situation 
is not essentially different in any other 
division of social science. Nowhere does 
the actual teaching conform to the 
pseudo-scientific formulations of the 
scope of the department. Francis A. 
Walker’s textbooks of political econ- 
omy, widely used a couple of decades 
ago, may be cited as symbolical of a gen- 
eral condition. Walker began his smaller 
book by alleging that “poiitical economy 
has to do with no other subject, what- 
ever, than wealth.”’ Yet he does not finish 
the page on which this statement appears 
without referring to “mankind,” to “in- 
dividuals,” and to “communities”; and 
only special pleading could make it ap- 
pear that a single page in the book con- 


11 Supra, p. 246. 


fines itself strictiy to the subject of 
wealth. This is because wealth is really a 
function both of material and of people; 
and it was one of the marks of the juve- 
nility of science to suppose that such a 
block system of demarkation lines as that 
to which Walker paid verbal tribute 
could actually be observed in practice. 

If sociology could stand strictly on its 
own merits as an intellectual pursuit, it 
would rank either as a luxury for a few or 
as a penance for a different few. It would 
be a millstone hung about the neck of the 
many. In competition for registrations 
with teachers of subjects which may 
legitimately be made more immediately 
attractive, the sociologist would have to 
be a superman if he did not unconscious- 
ly try to commend his subject by presen- 
tation of it in ways which could not pass 
a very rigid methodological censorship. 


But what historian is content to offer” 


college classes merely drill in historio- 
graphic technique? What economist rests 
his case with students solely on discipline 
in analyzing purely economic cause and 
effect? When such a man as Thomas 
Davidson accuses the universities of 
frivolity, his position is respectable, 
whatever our opinion of the merits of the 
charge. It is at least true that, until a 
revolution has occurred in the methodol- 
ogy of academic social science in general, 
it will remain a case of the pot calling the 
kettle black when men in the other divi- 
sions of labor blame the sociologists for 
breaking scientific discipline. 

To many teachers of sociology, and to 
many more teachers of other subjects, 
what I have said may seem to make for 
the conclusion that the material of in- 
struction which has been brought into 
academic schedules by the sociologists 
has no value and ought to be excluded. 
Precisely the opposite conclusion seems 
to me to follow from the facts. Without 
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discussing the case at length, I merely 
remark, first, that in writing this sketch I 
have had in mind a very sharp distinc- 
tion between the value of things called 
sociology and questions about methodo- 
logical classification and arrangement of 
those things. We must not allow conclu- 
sions which we may reach on the latter 
subject in any way to prejudice the 
former, any more than we should allow 
our opinions about the place of mathe- 
matics in scientific classification to influ- 
ence our judgment about the availability 
of mathematics for purposes of general or 
special education. Secondly, whatever 
we or others may think about divisions 
of labor in social science, no one who is 
teaching in any part of the fields which 
the sociologists have cultivated need 
have any fear that the sane pragmatism 
which has made room for these subjects 
in our curricula will ever reverse this 
action. The intelligence of men must 
steadily become confirmed in the belief 
that there never can be more vital educa- 
tion than that which is gained by dwell- 
ing upon the constructive interests of 
men, their ways of manifesting them- 
selves, their abortive experiments, their 
achievements, their contemporary prob- 
lems, and their prospects of further 
realization. If we should extinguish the 
name sociology altogether, and if we 
should reconstruct our entire system of 
the social sciences, these phases of life 
which the sociologists have brought to 
academic attention would certainly hold 
their own under some title or other, by 
virtue of their intrinsic importance. 
Secondly, we are still shifty in our at- 
tempts to specify the precise functions 
which we feel ourselves called to dis- 
charge. We have not come to a complete 
understanding with ourselves about our 
relations to that lightning change artist 
“society,” alias “association,” alias “ac- 


tivities.” These are all omnibus designa- 
tions. They are conceptions. That is, they 
are already essays in interpretation. A 
procedure which starts to investigate an 
intellectual expression for reality instead 
of stark reality itself simply tolerates a 
curtain between itself and objectivity. 

Until the social psychologists, in grop- 
ing after a vocation for sociology, tore 
that veil away, the sociologists were only 
semiconscious of a phase of reality not 
yet investigated in a thorough fashion. 
That phase of reality consisted most ob- 
viously of persons always appearing in 
certain species of groupings with other 
persons, and behaving themselves to- 
ward one another in certain ways within 
one type of grouping different from their 
manner of behavior in other types of 
grouping. Accordingly the problems 
sooner or later arise, whatever may turn 
out to be their ratio of importance: What 
are the relations between these group- 
ings and the types of behavior within the 
groupings? To what extent are these re- 
lationships constant, and to what extent 
variable? To what extent do they depend 
upon factors not immediately given by 
the forms of groupings on the one hand, 
and by the behavior on the other? These 
uninvestigated relationships had been 
imperfectly investigated as they had ap- 
peared in various partial disguises. They 
had never been stripped naked, and ex- 
amined apart from their multitudes of 
trappings and attachments. 

These relationships are then, in gen- 
eral, persons wanting satisfactions and try- 
ing to get satisfactions in unavoidable con- 
tact with other persons trying to get similar 
or dissimilar satisfactions. In a word, hu- 
man experience is an affair of human 
groupings, with the one plausible clue to 
the phenomena of these groupings, viz., 
the wants impelling the units. So far as we 
know, this is the stark reality, conven- 
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tionalized in the term “society” or its 
alternates. Now the distinct task pre- 
sents itself of beginning to observe this 
reality in all the variations in which it 
can be found, from the casual group of 
two alien tribesmen, to the permanent 
group of two marital partners, and then 
through the permutations of groupings 
numerically and functionally as far as it 
is possible to observe and report. This 
reduction of social reality to terms of 
socit (Baldwin, Giddings) and their be- 
haviors, I will now for convenience call 
the sociological clue. 

Nothing but perception that studying 
human affairs by means of this clue is a 
method which has attracted very little 
attention, that it looks promising, and 
that it is more appealing than any visible 
alternative pursuit, can compel a given 
person to devote himself occasionally or 
permanently to the use of this clue. No 
law, human or divine, has such efficient 
sanction that one who is not attracted by 
the prospects of the sociological clue need 
give it a trial against his will. If, how- 
ever, one does enter into a course of re- 
search ostensibly guided by the sociologi- 
cal clue, one is immediately under obli- 
gation to use it for what it is worth, as 
literally as possible, until it seems to 
have exhausted its usefulness for him, or 
he has exhausted his usefulness with it. 
Especially is a teacher who undertakes to 
show students how to use the sociological 
clue bound to do his utmost to show its 
various leadings. 

Since we have arrived at the under- 
standing of groups as functional, rather 
than logical, and especially since we have 
grasped the fact that, in the world as we 
find it, performance of function is in- 
extricably mixed with derangement of 
function, we are not as much inclined as 
we once were to suppose that we can ever 
work out a completely schematic render- 


ing of the phenomena of human group- 
ings. In compensation for this disillusion, 
we find that a world of uncriticized group 
phenomena falling within the formal 
categories “structure” and “function” 
invites investigation. It is also a spur to 
this investigation to realize, as sociolo- 
gists now realize, first, that nothing 
which has already been observed in any 
division of social studies or of homely ex- 
perience in the way of behavior of hu- 
man groups need be negligible for this 
particular kind of induction; and, sec- 
ondly, that everything which can now be 
generalized from existing evidence about 
the behavior of human groups will prob- 
ably lend aid to other divisions of social 
science, by calling attention to correla- 
tions of their own kind of material, which 
they had partly or wholly neglected, and 
which might indicate still more fruitful 
pursuit of their own division of labor. 

To take the most threadbare illustra- 
tion: Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
books have been written in a score of dif- 
ferent languages on the constitutional 
law, or the constitutional history of se- 
lected countries, the underlying concep- 
tion of which treatises was that political 
constitutions are affairs of legal construc- 
tion alone; that they are held together 
solely by the bonds of certain presupposi- 
tions about political principles and per- 
sonal rights and duties, and that they are 
to be judged solely by the criterion of 
their consistency with these principles, or 
by their relations to some other constitu- 
tional and legal system adopted as a 


standard. Perhaps an equal number of . 


books have been written about economic 
relations, with the presupposition that 
these relations are affairs of men con- 
cerned wholly about gainful occupations, 
and affected by no influences outside of 
those occupations. Suppose the percep- 
tion dawned suddenly upon an author of 
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each of these types of books that the sort 
of relations he had been theorizing about 
are in reality devices of groups of men 
who for generations and centuries have 
been dividing their time between strug- 
gling for economic gains at one moment 
- and for more satisfactory legal adjust- 
-ments at the next. Suppose that these 
men did not go beyond this discovery to 
the perception that these groups of men 
with economic interests and political in- 
terests were at the same time groups 
structuralized and motivated by topo- 
graphical interests—“Ye crags and 
peaks, I’m with you once again”—and 
racial interests, and creedal interests, 
and composite physical, intellectual, 
aesthetic, and moral interests of innu- 
merable sorts. On the basis of the pri- 
mary discovery alone that economic 
groups are at the same time also political 
groups, and vice versa, these two authors 
ought at once to perceive that their ways 
of explaining the institutions with which 
they had been dealing must be reconsid- 
ered from the beginning. If they pene- 
trated deep enough into the facts to see 
that these groups were interplays of 
more than the two interests, and perhaps 
of as many as I have suggested, these 
authors would cease to have confidence 
in their attempt to understand real life 
as an affair of a single factor. 

This is merely a trite illustration of the 
concrete aspect of experience on a large 
scale when it is looked at through the 
medium of initial insight into the work- 
ings of human wants. At the more home- 
ly extreme, a case in real life is typical— 

‘and typical not merely of many everyday 
situations, but typical also of much sup- 
posedly critical treatment of concrete 
facts. I was brought up among people of 
a deeply earnest evangelical type, to 
whom I do not believe the idea ever oc- 


curred that actors were human beings 


like themselves, with the slight variation 
that they got their living by trying to 
entertain people, instead of trying to sell 
them groceries, or lumber, or dry goods, 
or sheep skins, or medicines. They were 
“stage people,” and that was the end of 
it. “Stage people” were of course not 
people, in a sense which made them in 
any way profitable objects of attention 
for church members. It had never oc- 
curred to those good Christians to as- 
sociate “stage people” with the homely 
concerns of ordinary commonplace folks. 
No inkling had ever entered their minds 
that stage people go through life, like 
other people, worried about getting 
money or credit to stave off the board- 
ing-house keeper, and the shoemaker, 
and the dressmaker, and the tailor; that 
they have fathers, and mothers, and 
brothers, and sisters, and children, and 
friends, and enemies, like other people; 
that they have headaches and heart- 
aches, and ambitions and disappoint- 
ments, and aspirations and discourage- 
ments, like most of the millions who have 
lived and died on the earth; that they are 
even, like the rest of mankind, in certain 
recesses of themselves, religious in- 
quirers, and perhaps religious believers, 
or at all events that like other people 
they have a certain reserve of wistfulness 
about the mysteries which the creeds 
profess to explain. These good friends of 
mine would have been speechless with 
astonishment if anybody had suggested 
that church people ought to find some 
point of contact with stage people. The 
fallacy of the whole situation was in the 
ecclesiastical myth then obsessive that 
actors are actors instead of people. The 
moment we dissipate this myth, the 
moment we discern plain people in all 
sorts and conditions of men, the moment 
we realize that wherever there are people 
there are in principle the same conflicts 
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of cross-purposes within them, urging 
them with or against people of their kind 
to get ahead in efforts to satisfy these 
purposes—the moment we entertain this 
rudimentary idea of what the human lot 
is, from that moment we have a point of 
departure for exploring the given case of 
the human lot which is next to us, 
whether it is a special individual or a 
group of scores, or hundreds, or thou- 
sands, or millions. The clue expresses it- 
self interrogatively in the diagnostic 
questions: What is the precise kind, de- 
gree, and combination of the wants ac- 
tuating this person or group? What is the 
order of valuation, by the person or the 
members of the group, among the wants 
in this combination, that is, which would 
be canceled first, second, third, etc., un- 
der the stress of circumstances by the 
persons moved by the wants in the hope 
that at least the residual want might win 
at last? What adjustments with other 
persons, or what enmities against other 
persons, or possibly what independencies 
of other persons, have the people in ques- 
tion inherited or adopted in conscious or 
unconscious effort to satisfy their wants? 
What failures of normal attachments to 
others exhibit pathological features of 
their situation? What resources are with- 
in reach of these persons for setting up a 
normal circuit between themselves and 
others in furtherance of their wholesome 
desires? 

In drawing out an illustration to this 
length I have not forgotten what it was 
to illustrate. To come back to the point, 
the sociological clue to human experi- 
ence, namely, the study of persons as they 
act in structural and functional group 
relations, under pressure of wants that 
spring up in the consciousness of each, 
partly because of and partly in spite of 
their contacts with others—this clue, to 
be of any scientific value, must be sys- 


tematically applied. Or perhaps it would | 


be better to say, if one is to become scien- 
tific and efficient in the use of this clue, 
one must get acquainted with the typical 
forms of the manifestations of these fac- 
tors—the gamut and combinations of 
subjective wants on the one hand, and 
the phenomena of combinations and ac- 
tions of persons impelled by these wants, 
and gravitating into groups in the effort 
to realize the wants on the other. 

We have among the sociologists many 
promising beginnings of plans for ex- 
hibiting the typical human relationships 
in some of their most important work- 
ings. We have not arrived at such agree- 
ment about these plans that there is a 
very impressive degree of uniformity of 
method among us. This is partly because 
we do not evenly apply our underlying 
plan to control of our actual program 
either as teachers or as investigators. 
One not familiar with the development 
of sociological thinking might read many 
different specimens of our literature 
without getting a definite notion of the 
clue conception which all are trying to 
follow. The uninitiated might easily miss 
the key that all are trying to translate 
human relationships, throughout their 
length and breadth, into terms of people 
employing group connections to realize 
their respective types of wants. We can 
scarcely wonder that such readers are in 
doubt whether the sociologists have come 
to a settled understanding with one an- 
other about what they believe to be the 
literal terms of human experience. 

This last remark might be varied by 
putting it in this form: The sociologists | 
often fall behind the present standards of 
objectivity by repeating the immemorial 
artificiality of hypostatizing certain as- 
pects of human experience, and then 
using those mental constructions as data, 


instead of pursuing research into more | 
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closely observed characteristics of per- 
sons in the relationships so convention- 
alized. That is, if we do not pry back of 
the omnibus terms “society,” “‘associa- 
tion,” “activities,” we are stopping short 
with composite mental snapshots of real- 
ity which are as different from the whole 
of reality as a snapshot of a horse at a 
given point in the circuit is from the 
whole race he is running. In other words, 
we are still putting so much emphasis on 
the process side of life as such, in its 
merely formal aspects, that we make 
little impression with our attention to 
the content or substantive aspects. The 
essence of human life is not the ways in 
which it conducts itself, but the inchoate 
and developing personalities that con- 
duct themselves in those ways. Life is a 
transaction in which infant human ani- 
mals become adults not merely in body 
but in character. Not merely do infants 
of successive generations repeat the ad- 
vance from infancy, through adolescence, 
and maturity, and then down the decline 
of senility, but certain individuals in 
every large group in every generation 
excel other individuals in certain physi- 
cal, mental, and moral attributes of per- 
sonality. We speak of this casually in 
various terms of personal character. Still 
more, through the generations further 
unfoldings of personal variations occur. 
The amateur becomes the professional; 
the jack-at-all-trades becomes the spe- 
cialist; the sensuous type passes into the 
more controlled type; the credulous be- 
come critical; the provincial become cos- 
mopolitan, etc. These human maturings, 
or people pursuing their own realization 
and the realization of their larger selves 


_ in readjusting their group reciprocities— 


these are the substantial things of life, or 
human values, as the sociological phrase 
goes. It is one of our chief tasks at pres- 
ent to push this realistic conception of 


human experience to the front as con- 
sistently as possible; and at the same 
time we are in a stage at which we are 
peculiarly tempted to drop back into 
practices which tend to throw the spot- 
light so brightly on conceptions of proc- 
esses, that our attention is sidetracked 
from the literal persons who in their 
forth-putting of themselves in their indi- 
vidual and group character are the real- 
ity. If we talk so much about “associa- 
tion” that we call off our search for bet- 
ter knowledge of persons as they associ- 
aie; if we promote the concept “activi- 
ties” to so high a rank in our esteem that 
it arrests our inquiries into why people 
|act and how they act, we have made, not 
a scientific advance, but a retreat. There 
is a valid and an invalid use of general 
categories, as the paper to which this is 
preliminary will attempt to show. The 
sociologists are not to be blamed for 
using general categories as parts of their 
apparatus of research and report. Noth- 
ing to the contrary is implied in the fore- 
going. The emphasis, however, is on the 
consideration that the categories must be 
controlled as means of comprehending 
those aspects of reality which they are 
supposed to generalize. They may never 
be allowed to substitute themselves for 
those realities. The philosopher musing 
over the category space so dreamily that 
he loses his actual bearings among land- 
marks is a symbol of what is not a scien- 
tific use of categories. They are viciously 
used if they take the place of reality. 
They are validly used if they aid us in 
orienting ourselves within reality. We 
have often erred on the side of magni- 
fying “society,” “association,” “activi- 


| ties,” and minimizing socii, people as- 
\sociating, and people acting. 


In brief, a sociological method tends 
backward toward sterile dialectics in the 
degree in which it encourages the impres- 
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sion that progress can be made in objec- 
tive knowledge by reflecting upon con- 
ceptual representations of experience. A 
sociological method makes for complete 
objectivity in the degree in which its em- 
ployment of categories promotes first- 
hand acquaintance with that reality 
which the categories provisionally sym- 
bolize. 

Thirdly, we have not yet wholly 
emerged from the state of mind in which 
extravagant claims are made by sociolo- 

ists for sociology. Before we fully find 

urselves in the ranks of social science, 
we shall have to make very clear, first to 
ourselves and then to others, that we 
have a clue to a particular quest, and we 
shall meanwhile have called in our juve- 
nile pretensions to be the masters of 
everything while we are giving proof that 
we can discover something. 

We used to compare the relation of 
general sociology to the whole range of 
human activities with the relation of gen- 
eral biology to all the phenomena of 
organic life. Most of the sociologists at 
one time made assertions to that effect 
without a suspicion that they were comi- 
cal. In fact, neither term of the compari- 
son was conceived in accordance with 
reality. Biologists today do not recognize 
a science of general biology, except in the 
sense of co-operation of many divisions 
of labor in a field designated generally as 
biology. No more is there such a possibil- 
ity as general sociology which is not a 
division of labor upon a reality common 
to all the social sciences. The only pos- 
sible contradiction of this assertion must 
be in terms of a methodology of social 
science as a whole. The early presump- 
tion of the sociologists was virtually that 
the most vital functions of social science 
in general are the special preserve of so- 
ciology. The assertion which I have sub- 
stituted for myself, and which I shall de- 


velop in a later paper, is that this gen- 
eralizing claim for sociology is an ac- 


crediting to our specialty of that which is , 


the ambition of our broadest humanity, 
regardless of specialties. We delude our- 
selves, however, if we suppose that our 
specialty is furnishing us the wherewithal 
to satisfy, as far as we do satisfy it, this 
aspiration of our whole personality. The 
fact is, as we have seen above,’” that we 
draw upon all that we can borrow from 
all other men, plus all that we can derive 
from our specialty, to give us our con- 
spectus and interpretation of life as a 
whole. Other men do precisely the same 
thing. It remains to be seen (let us hope 
it will some day be seen) what propor- 
tions of credit for the final perspective of 
life will fall to the different scientific divi- 
sions of labor. 

When, therefore, we have descended 
from our exceeding high mountain, where 
the hereditary sociological devil has 
tempted us with an option on the king- 


.doms of the world and the glory of them, 


we have found a certain humdrum of 
homely work falling to the sociologists’ 
lot. Making due deductions for our halt- 
ings and wanderings, we have not shirked 
this work. Much has been accomplished. 
Perhaps it will turn out, however, that 
the tangible results of the sociologists’ 
work up to date consist quite as largely 
in the changed attitude which men in the 
other divisions of social science have 
grudgingly adopted as in any body of 
conclusions to which the sociologists can 
maintain exclusive title. 

Fourthly, we are still crude in our | 


|ideas about the relation between socio- 
logical discovery in the strict sense and 


ethical evaluation of the things discov- 
ered. Some of us are still identifying so- 
ciology and ethics. If we mean by ethics a 
comprehensive system of valuations cov- 
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ering all the dimensions of conceivable 
human activity with judgments of the 
principles, policies, and precepts of con- 
trol which should prevail throughout 
those diameters, it is unthinkable that 
there can ever be a specialized academic 
department which could have such a sys- 
tem in its keeping. A little later I shall 
discuss this proposition in a somewhat 
more concrete form. I anticipate briefly 
here what I shall express more in detail. 
An ethic, considered as a standard and a 
moral technique for the whole program 
of all living persons, can be credible only 
in the degree in which all the different 
planes and areas of experience have con- 
tributed their portions to the valuations 
and the programs of which the ethic con- 
sists. It is safe to assume that the human 
race will not have reached its mental and 
moral limits until all persons, whatever 
their division of labor, do their share of 
work with ever-present consciousness 
that, to the extent of its scope, what they 
are doing is a tentative theorem of the 
most worthy way in which that part of 
life might be conducted; and that the 
work to that extent is an indispensable 
factor in the inductive derivation of an 
inclusive human ethic. This assumption 
might be put into the concrete in num- 
berless ways. For example, it is a human 
function to do a family’s washing, or 
scrubbing, or cooking as it ought to be 
done. It is a human function to run a 
grocery store or to use medical knowl- 
edge for the relief of sickness so that the 
utmost service will be rendered. It is a 
human function to administer the ma- 
chinery of financial credit, or to shape 
the moral sense of a community into the 
form of legislation which will represent 
that moral sense in the most salutary 
way. What I am trying to say is that we 
humans will be relatively juvenile in our 
moral development until each of us has 


vision enough and sense of responsibility 
enough to be moved by an imperative 
within himself to do the particular job 
which falls to him as a human function, as 
a part of the task every fraction of which 
must be performed for the best it is 
worth, or the whole work of humanity 
will be so much retarded. It is not prob- 
able that there can be a single science of 
all these ethical tasks which are pre- 
sented by all the functions of life; and in 
particular it is not probable that sociol- 
ogy can be such a science; nor that it can 
remain very long under the impression 
that it can be such a science, without 
putting in jeopardy the distinctive func- 
tion which it seems called to perform. 
The attitude of most of the American so- 
ciologists with reference to this matter 
seems to me to have been as provincial as 
the attitude of each separate vocational 
group in the United States that believes 
in military preparedness would be, if it 
claimed that its vocation is the one dis- 
tinctively responsible for, and pre-emi- 
nently competent about, military pre- 
paredness. As a matter of fact, the 
butchers’ or bakers’ or candlestick- 
makers’ union might conceivably do 
more successful agitating for military 
preparedness at a given time than any or 
all other groups; but this would not 
prove that butchers or bakers or candle- 
stick-makers are qualified as such to 
write the specifications for adequate mili- 
tary preparedness, or to organize pre- 
paredness in accordance with the specifi- 
cations. These are functions which may 
be utterly beyond the competence of per- 
sons who are most eager to have the 
functions performed, or of any other 
single type of persons. They must be per- 
formed by a wide co-operation. We so- 
ciologists have mistaken our perception 
of the importance of group control with 
reference to intelligent and just ends for 
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a vocation to write the specifications of cal texts; or perhaps still more highly w 
purposes and programs which would favored of God was extortion of some af 
realize those ends. We have mistaken our elusive shade of meaning from alterna- lis 
share of that human aspiration which is tive readings in the oldest versions or pl 
normal after mental and moral infancy manuscripts. I have heard men schooled Ww 
have been outgrown for call to the dis- in these methods utter fervent exhorta- w 
tinctive social function of guiding that tions not to risk our own and other peo- ol 
aspiration. ple’s souls by missing the shade of idea ti 

Some of us have been carried away by hanging in the balance between an im- su 
the more or less cultivated instincts of the perfect and an aorist. This was really one th 
preacher. We have set before ourselves of the amusing and at the same time th 
such incandescent pictures of the impor- pathetic variations of egotism. It cen- is 
tance of the far-off divine event, which tered in the assumption that the things ev 
our longings project, that we have been to which one gives the most studious at- bi 
seduced into moralizing when our job tention must be the most revealing tir 


demanded analyzing. True, there are 
possible and desirable moral interpreta- 
tions of every conceivable human inci- 


things in the world. Given the homileti- 
cal impulse and habit, and one man gets 
sermons out of the stars, another out of 


Ry? dent; but a teacher of sociology makes a_ the growing crops, another out of chil- in, 
Fite mistake if on the one hand he claims to dren’s prattle, another out of the phe- re 
act in a scientific way, and ifon the other nomena of society. But sermonizing does re: 
hand he treats his public as a congrega- not make astronomy, nor botany, nor 
' tion to be preached to, rather than asa_ child psychology, nor sociology; no more 
‘ company of laboratory investigators pre- does it furnish a worthy program for the h 
a paring to find out for themselves how to pursuit of either science. 80 
. know what is worth preaching. Some of There isa type of sociology which starts +f wi 
hs 5 our misapplications of energy during the where it hopes to end. That is, it virtual- Is 
Bt. past quarter-century have been due to ly does what the conventional preacher no 
Pr a. allowing the homiletical habit to take the does when he announces his text. Literal- h: 
ay a. bits in its teeth and start upon a preach- ly, it is then “all over but the shouting.” (| w 
Hie, i ing circuit, when the work to be done was_ The text is supposed to be the truth, the sth 
pe ! \\ really a digging down after something fit whole truth, and nothing but the truth, mi 
ee ** | to preach. The best that all humanity has except that it is supposed also to be in un 
oe learned about the values of life is what itself proof of the truth and guaranty of wi 
ought to be preached; but whoever of us_ the truth. If there is a scientific tech- in 
goes to preaching it as his leading occu- nique corresponding to the name sociol- est 
pation is pretty sure to diminish his use- ogy, and if there is a substance of knowl- ari 


edge ascertainable by use of the tech- of 
nique, the immediate business of the in- 
vestigator in sociclogy is to apply that 
technique so that it will reveal knowl- to 


fulness for any division of scientific re- 
search which may be not strictly and 
safely incidental to a preacher’s experi- 
ence. 


i In my student days the divinity edge; or if he be a teacher, his business is wi 
schools were giving their classes the im- to initiate students into the use of that wil 
‘dl pression that the only divinely sanc- technique, so that they in turn may make fur 
eB tioned method of deriving spiritual truth it useful in gaining knowledge. If there is sig 

was through finical dissection of bibli- a preaching value in this knowledge, it na’ 
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will be time to develop that side of it 
after its credentials have been estab- 
lished. If as teachers we “feature” the 
preaching value of sociology; at least, if 
we allow this aspect of the case to appear 
while we are laying the foundations of 
our teaching, we virtually offer an emo- 
tional bribe for attention to a dubious 
subject. It would be an anticlimax after 
that to let our treatment drop down to 
the level of plain objective analysis. One 
is bound thenceforth to maintain the 
evaluative manner in a degree which for- 
bids the necessary dull prying into objec- 
tive relations, regardless of their presup- 
posed ethical values. That is, whatever 
analysis one does after such a beginning 
must remain incidental to one’s preach- 
ing, instead of being ruthless exploration, 
regardless of any moralizings which the 
results may justify. 
I hope I have not seemed to imply that 
find no ethical values in sociology. On 
he contrary, I have always believed that 
social science is at its highest power only 
when it has arrived at ethical expression. 
I should have no use for sociology if I did 
not believe that it is an essential factor in 
hat veracious social science which must 


| furnish the content of positive ethical 
«{theory. It is necessary to understand pri- 


mary arithmetic in order to be able to 
understand what it means to be honest 
with our neighbor. One cannot be reliable 
in converting honest intentions into hon- 
est acts if one has not the necessary 
arithmetical knowledge for calculations 
of the quantities concerned in everyday 
transactions. It does not follow that the 
best way to learn arithmetic is to listen 
to sermons on the virtue of honesty. So 
with sociology and ethics. The one deals 
with certain objective structural and 
functional relationships. The other as- 
signs values to the relationships. In the 
nature of the case it is a mental impossi- 


bility to pay very much attention to ob- 
servation and analysis of these relation- 
ships without beginning to evaluate 
them; and I see no reason why a teacher, 
whether of physiology, or psychology, or 
history, or economics, or sociology, or 
anything else for that matter, should try 
to arrest this tendency, provided that it 
is not allowed to interfere with the re- 
quirements of valid scientific method. 
There can be no escape from such inter- 
ference, however, if the evaluating proc- 
ess is pushed into the foreground and 
made to determine the whole plan of pro- 
cedure. 

Fifthly, we sociologists have taken 
ourselves too seriously as distinctively or 
pre-eminently interested in the welfare 
of mankind. There is a sense in which this 
claim is valid,’°** but the sociologists have 
also cherished a version of this claim 
which is egregiously invalid. It is a fact 
that the sociologists have helped to 
rescue thought of human beings from 
almost total submersion in impersonal 
social science. The sociologists have fol- 
lowed a true instinct in making people 
paramount to any and all of the institu- 
tions of people, or generalizations about 
people. The sociological perception has 
steadily grown clearer that knowledge of 
occurrences within human experience, or 
of results consequent upon those occur- 
rences, which can be expressed other- 
wise than in terms of developing per- 
sonality, is relatively empty. Herbert 
Spencer has seldom been accused of 
being a sentimentalist, but his precept, 
“judge between alternatives of conduct 
by the type of society they tend to pro- 
duce,” made more directly than he im- 
agined toward adoption of values per- 
taining to persons as the standard of all 
sociological judgments. The sociologists 
insist that all knowledge about externali- 


103 Supra, pp. 258-59. 
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ties is trivial in comparison with knowl- 
edge of the sort of people we are, the sort 
of people we are becoming, the means 
within our reach of evaluating the types 
of persons that we are tending to become 
or that we might conceivably become, 
and our resources for controlling choice of 
means toward the desirable alternative. 

On the other hand, the phase of these 
facts which is not equally familiar to the 
sociologists is that all this may be true, 
and that it may still be as exclusively 
cognitive as a mental activity may be; 
that is, it may have no necessary accom- 
paniment of especially sympathetic char- 
acteristics. The theologians afford an in- 
structive analogy. They have always 
been devoted to intellectual formulation 
of the “plan of salvation,’ the means 
whereby human beings might attain the 
supreme end of their existence. Those, 
however, who have been best qualified to 
compare theologians as a class, through- 
out the Christian era, with other types of 
religious people, have not bequeathed to 


us the impression that the former de-— 


serve to rank as uniquely ardent lovers 
of mankind. In like manner, our sociolog- 
ical technique no more certainly makes 
us the moral superiors of other social 
scientists than evolutionary biologists 
are necessarily superior in the moral scale 
to the pre-evolutionary morphologists. 

I am bound to confess my doubt 
whether there has ever been an investi- 
gator, teacher, or writer in the whole 
field of the social sciences who has not 
been stimulated in some degree by some 
type of interest in human well-being as a 
goal to be reached by conscious effort. 
Of course that interest at its lowest terms 
may have been mere intellectual curios- 
ity. It has ranged from that moral mini- 
mum to the most self-abnegating devo- 
tion to human betterment; and the pre- 
vailing type of interest has not been de- 
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termined regularly by the particular di- 
vision of social science to which the indi- 
vidual was credited. In its ordinary types 
the underlying human interest has been 
perhaps more analytical or generalizing 
than emotional or motor. Yet it would be 
hard to find a thinker about human af- 
fairs from Herodotus down who has not 
been moved in some measure by care for 
improving the human lot, or for better- 
ing the ways in which human beings 
adapt themselves to their lot. Often, to 
be sure, and for many reasons, this frac- 
tion of motive may have been obscured 
by various other motives. Many men 
have gone about the work of reflecting 
upon human conditions in precisely the 
state of mind to which Gibbon has testi- 
fied in his account of the way in which he 
came to begin preparation for writing the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.** 
At first he early developed literary am- 
bitions: “How often did I sigh for my 
proper station in life and letters!” Then 
he went about the search for a subject 
suitable to his talents. He seems to have 
done this with no greater reference to a; 
possible philanthropic bearing of his am- 
bition than a man about town might 
have in selecting a costume for a charity 
ball. In either case, however, a certain °. 
human element is involved. As Gibbon 
describes himself, he was a youth looking 
for a historical subject; not, so far as he 
expressed himself, looking for an oppor- 
tunity to benefit the world by any light 
he might throw upon the course of events 
in some crucial time and place. Yet it is 
hardly credible that no remote reference 
to this ulterior consequence influenced 
his ambition. Even if he never analyzed 
the situation in this way, he knew at 
least vaguely that the prestige of history 
and of the writer of history is due to a 
certain traditional estimate that the 


*4 Smith, Milman’s Gibbon, I, pp. 72 f. 
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writing of history is useful to the readers 
of history, and that the writing of history 
rates as something to be socially com- 
mended. It is incredible that his ambition 
could have developed without some such 
social stimulus, no matter what other 
motives may have co-operated. 

Taking Gibbon as a specimen of one 
extreme type, we may select the most 
fervid advocate of altruism who has ever 
cultivated any division of social science 
as symbolic of the other extreme type. 
On the one hand, men pursue social sci- 
ence mostly as a polite art, the intellec- 
tual interest being most in evidence, and 
a rather egoistic impulse being the chief 
incentive. On the other hand, men pur- 
sue social science from consuming zeal 
for humanity. They want to make other 
people better and happier. They regard 
any and every phase of social science as 
merely incidental to stronger and surer 
grip upon the means of shaping human 
destinies to human advantage. 

If we could sift the recorded thinking 
in the social sciences during the modern 
period, say since the publication of Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations; and if, on the 
basis of the evidence so collected, we 
should divide the writers into two 
groups, first, those who show signs of 
pursuing social science because of some 
kind and degree of interest in the welfare 
of human beings; secondly, those who 
show no such signs; the former would not 
only many times outnumber the latter, 
but a candid critic would have to admit 
a strong probability that many of the 
writers whom lack of evidence had con- 
signed to the latter group had simply 
abstracted their writings more com- 
pletely than other authors had from 
visible connection with the whole body of 
their interests; and that, if the truth were 
known, the majority even in this second 
group might prove to have been liberally 


affected by concern for general human 
welfare. 

Isolation of the intellectual problem in 
hand from all antecedents and collaterals 
and consequents has been the first rule of 
method during the period of scientific 
specialization. The severity of the appli- 
cation of this rule has been the first 
standard of scientific criticism. To be- 
tray an emotional attitude with reference 
to human facts has been as compromis- 
ing as an exchange of mysticism for lit- 
eralness would be in astronomy or physi- 
ology. To let opinion as to what is de- 
sirable affect judgment as to what is ac- 
tual in such phenomena as the birth-rate, 
death-rate, marriage-rate, divorce-rate, 
wage-rate, crime-rate, cost of living, so- 
cial unrest, tendencies in property strati- 
fication, etc., would be as fatal to scien- 
tific prestige as to allow our color prefer- 
ences to warp our conclusions from the 
data of optics, or our fancy in crystals to 
interfere with chemical analysis of their 
composition. 

The facts may be generalized from a 
slightly different point of view in this 
way: Every division of social science is 
among other things a reflection of curios- 
ity on the part of some human beings 
about the life of all human beings. Par- 
ticular intellectual interests from time to 
time bring about differentiation of fields 
of inquiry out of the whole range of hu- 
man phenomena. As this sort of speciali- 
zation occurs, there also occurs, both as 
cause and effect, corresponding speciali- 
zation in the peculiar interests of investi- 
gators. No one would be a historian, let 
us say, unless he were in some way con- 
cerned about the destinies of mankind. 
Suppose a historian gravitates, however, 
into pursuit of the history of sculpture, 
or painting, or literature, or a type of 
religious thinking. This change of focus 
and of emphasis by no means necessarily 
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involves secession from general interest 
in the destinies of mankind. It simply 
means a difference of balance between 
interest in human destiny in general and 
interest in that incident in human des- 
tiny to which attention has been trans- 
ferred. So if one begins with some type of 
interest in political phenomena, say the 
philosophy of law; this center of atten- 
tion may have seemed to a given philoso- 
pher the focus around which all interpre- 
tation of human destinies must gather. 
Presently he may have found himself 
entangled in some relatively technical 
problem of political relations—without 
having a particular case in mind, let us 
instance hypothetically the different im- 
plications of sovereignty. Thereupon he 
becomes so devoted to this aspect of po- 
litical phenomena that the traces of his 
former interest in human destinies be- 
come indistinct. To ordinary observation 
he seems to have withdrawn from inter- 
est in human affairs and to have ac- 


‘cepted a retainer for an abstraction. In 


reality he may be moved by an ardent 
impulse to promote human well-being by 
putting in his work upon a subject which 
seems to him more vital than it seems to 
most men. 

To speak more concretely, the major 
social sciences of the late eighteenth and 
the early nineteenth century, history, 
politics, and economics, were clearly 
ethical sciences in essentially tne same 
sense in which the sociologists have later 
claimed that distinction for their division 
of labor. That is, the subjective dimen- 
sion of these sciences reached back to ap- 
preciations of the value of human wel- 
fare, various in quantity and kind as the 
implicit valuations may have been. In 
their own minds the men who pursued 
each of these sciences were agents of 
mankind for particular intellectual func- 
tions; each of these functions being re- 


garded however as in the service of hu- 
man betterment. In the course of time, as 
the quests which they had undertaken 
became more and more exacting, as the 
processes which they had to perform in 
the course of their work became more 
and more technical, there was an in- 
evitable change of the ratio between the 
broadly human and the narrowly special 
aspects of their programs. The tendency 
was for the more efficient specialists to 
shrink, so to speak, from world-citizens 
into departmental functionaries; and for 
the divisions of science which they repre- 
sented to undergo a similar modification. 
The sense of immediacy between these 
departments of knowledge and the inter- 
ests of human beings as such was weak- 
ened; while a feeling that the work had in 
itself an absolute value became more 
dominating. 

Another variation of the same facts 
may throw light on the situation. As per- 
sons, all the people who have worked in 
the social sciences have been interested 
in the common destinies of mankind, and 
especially in the problems of human 
beings. As specialists, these same persons 
have reacted variously toward those gen- 
eral interests. These reactions may be 
divided into three principal groups, first, 
desire to reduce human phenomena in 
general to terms of those aspects of hu- 
man phenomena upon which the given 
persons have specialized; secondly, de- 
sire to find the co-ordinating principle of 
all human phenomena within those as- 
pects of phenomena upon which the 
given persons have specialized; thirdly, 
effort to discover some type of super- 
specialization above the current social 
sciences by means of which an objective 
rendering of all human events and values 
might be achieved. As a matter of fact, 
neither of these reactions is confined to a 
single division of social science. They are 
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rather the reactions of different intel- 
lectual types within each division of so- 
cial science. As a rough generalization, 
these reactions will be prominent in the 
order scheduled in the degree in which 
specialists are repositories of a conven- 
tionally accepted and arranged body of 
conclusions. The classical economists are 
the most familiar case. When they sup- 
posed that they had reported and ac- 
counted for economic phenomena in gen- 
eral, they were dogmatic in their in- 
terpretation of all phenomena as eco- 
nomic, or as foreordained by economic 
antecedents. The Marxians present the 
same type with changed details. The 
philosophers of history are in principle 
essentially of the same sort, with varia- 
tions of incidentals in their exhibit of the 
ground pattern. Reactions of the second 
type are frequent among specialists with- 
in the several social sciences, or men who 
have begun to depart from those conclu- 
sions. The leading cases are those Ger- 
man economic groups known in turn as 
the historical, the Austrian, and the ethi- 
cal schools (e.g., Knies, Menger, Schmol- 
ler). The sociologists have been the most 
evident cases of the third type of reac- 


' tion. As a rule they entered their present 


division of labor through the door of one 
of the older social sciences. Presently 
they found themselves cast for the role of 
Ishmael in the world of social science. 
They were wanderers from the ancestral 
tent, with no prescriptive rights. They 
were not decisively bound to one aspect 
of human phenomena more than to an- 
other. They were free to feel that human 
life is bigger than either of the aspects of 
human life which had furnished the older 
divisions of social science their means of 
subsistence; and while they were taking 
possession of a peculiar division of in- 
quiry they instinctively insisted on views 
of life not dominated by either of the 


fractional views of life which had made 
themselves conventional. 

Long ago, however, the tendency to 
repeat the reactions of the older social 
sciences has shown itself among the so- 
ciologists. It is not difficult to imagine 
our technique so developed that in our 
manipulation of it we shall have no more 
convincing prima-facie claim to the cred- 
it of being distinctively interested in hu- 
man welfare than the specialists who de- 
vote their lives to collating documents, 
or analyzing the phenomena of demand 
and supply, or expounding comparative 
constitutional law. As sociology settles 
down to consistently characteristic re- 
searches, as it vindicates a method of in- 
quiry, and establishes itself as statecraft 
did by the side of history, and later eco- 
nomic theory did by the side of history 
and statecraft, the exception may begin 
to become the rule that, like his predeces- 
sors, the sociologist may be typically a 
bureaucratic routinist, not in his voca- 
tional consciousness and in his most ob- 
vious behavior a surveyor of the world 
for the world. 

The moral of all this is that sociology 
is already far enough advanced so that it 
is in order for the sociologists to revise 
their early estimates of themselves. The 
sober truth is that we could originally 
pass with ourselves and sometimes with 
others as more humanitarian than the 
historians, the political scientists, and 
the economists; not because we actually 
were so, or at least not because in pur- 
suit of any strictly controlled scientific 
procedure we were so, but because we 
were looking for a definite job and were 
meanwhile less standardized than they 
were. That is, we were capitalizing our 
share of rather general interest in hu- 
manity for the credit of our prospective 
specialization. Now that we are begin- 
ning to find ourselves with precise re- 
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search tasks, the difference between us 
and other social scientists is to be ex- 
pressed most exactly, not in terms of con- 
trast in our favor between our supposed 
humanitarianism and theirs, but rather 
in terms of the comparative nearness or 
remoteness of the relations between the 
aspects of life which we are respectively 
studying and probable availability for 
the control of conduct. That is, a given 
pure mathematician may be more con- 
cerned about personally contributing to 
the welfare of mankind than a given so- 
cial philosopher. On the contrary, it is to 
be presumed that social philosophy 
would afford more insight into ways and 
means of promoting the welfare of man- 
kind than pure mathematics. A visiting 
nurse who worked for the pay only would 
bé less of a philanthropist than the phi- 
losopher of history who aimed first and 
foremost to steady the world’s brains by 
his labors. The comparative moral qual- 
ity of the mercenary nurse and the 
unselfish philosopher must not be mis- 
taken for the comparative functional 
rank of nursing and philosophizing. 

In the days when sociologists were 
struggling for academic recognition, they 
were powerfully sustained by their own 
appraisal of themselves as more purely 
devoted than others to the essentially 


human interests. Whether they retain 


the academic recognition they have won 
will depend on whether they turn out to 
be at least as scientific as the most re- 
sponsible of their colleagues. 

The lines of cleavage between hu- 
manitarians do not in reality correspond 
with the lines of division between aca- 
demic departments. Among the most 
loyal workers for human well-being that 
I have known, and not confining myself 
to my immediate colleagues, I think at 
once of a list made up of philosophers, 
psychologists, geologists, economists, 
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political scientists, professors of law, his- 
torians, mathematicians, biologists, etc. 
The humanitarianism is in the person, 
not in his academic division of labor. I 
have known sociologists who, as far as I 
could fathom them, were neither more 
nor less devoted to general human well- 
being than equally conscientious shoe- 
makers. They were craftsmen and noth- 
ing more. They were classifying and 
analyzing human phenomena. They did 
it with no different quality of devotion 
to human destiny in general than might 
be exhibited by any honest carpenter, or 
mason, or blacksmith. Whether sociology 
affords a more advantageous base than 
history, or political science, or economics 
for humanitarian operations is another 
matter; and opinions about it are not 
likely soon to become unanimous. In any 
event, the character of the base does not 
settle the quality of the operations. 

The primary fact is that the sociolo- 
gists have found a function which re- 
inforces scientific investigation of hu- 
man experience. They are rapidly adjust- 
ing themselves to that function, viz., the 
discovery and psychological interpreta- 
tion of group phenomena. It is possible 
for them to increase knowledge by dis- 
charging this function as non-socially as 
one might verify specimens in a museum 
of conchology. The secondary, and to be 
sure morally more significant, fact is that 
choice of group phenomena for investiga- 
tion may be made so that the results of 
analysis will reveal points of maximum 
demand for contemporary social co- 
operation. 

In other words, there may be study of 
sociology, as of mathematics, or physics, 
or metaphysics, or history, or politics, 
which is in form unimpeachably scien- 
tific, but in substance hopelessly sterile. 
The sociologists have found work for 
themselves which is not likely tc be 
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finished so long as the world furnishes 
spur and scope for the variation of hu- 
man interests. The spirit in which they 
perform this work will or will not entitle 
them to membership in the order of Ben 
Adhem. 

Fortunately even for its refiex influ- 
ence upon pure science, and still more 
happily for non-academic interests, it is 
the rule rather than the exception that 
men in each of the social sciences have 
been led to their vocation in part by 
urgings to do something for the general 
good, and that they tend to use their vo- 
cation more or less directly as a means of 
promoting the general welfare in ways 
not required by the letter of their aca- 
demic obligations. The scientist in each 
of these cases is not the full measure of 
the man. Whether or not the sociologists 
will exhibit this tendency in the future 
to the same extent as in the past, either 
absolutely or comparatively, cannot be 
foreseen. My present emphasis is by way 
of warning against the illusion that there 
is anything in the sociologists’ division of 
science which necessarily differentiates 
them as a more social species than others 
of the academic genus. 


A generation ago we heard oftener 
an we do today that the criterion of 
ience is its power to predict. In my col- 
ge days I rather sulkily accepted this 
tandard as the highest conceivable cri- 
rion of intellectual achievement. My 
feelings refused to acquiesce, It had not. 
occurred to me that we are content. to 
predict. 


think of.controk. If we are dealing with 
astronomical phenomena, due humility 
may well rest with foretelling the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, without so 
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much as entertaining the fancy of pos- 
sible human modifications of their move- 
ments. On the contrary, we do not today 
stop content with analytical chemistry. 
We proceed to synthetic chemistry. We 
are not satisfied with predicting what 
chemical elements would do under hypo- 
thetical circumstances. We decide which 
of these things it is desirable for them to 
do, and we qualify ourselves to make 
them do it. 

From the dawn of thought about hu- 
man fortunes, or at least from the earliest 
recorded traces of that thought, we may 
detect signs of an inarticulate impulse 
not to accept life wholly as a fate, but to 
convert it into an art. There have been 
times in which that which called itself 
science rebuked this impulse, and com- 
manded men to acknowledge that the 
limits of their powers are reached in 
knowing things as they are. Today men 
are bolder than ever before in professing 
the belief that we cannot know things as 
they are unless we know large reaches of 
them as subject to human control. Social 
science is study of the correlation be- 
tween the foreordained and the con- 
trollable in human affairs, together with 
the signs by which men may learn to 
what end it is rational to exercise their 
powers of control, and the means by 
which they may exert those powers. 
Whatever other functions are essential to 
progress in social science, no one who 
commands a wide outlook over human 
experience can doubt that there will be 
increasing rather than diminishing use 
for that type of study of the common 
problem which fixes attention primarily 
upon the forms and processes of human 


groups: the facts, the connections be- 


tween the facts, and the implications of / 


the facts for the problems of control. 
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LOUIS WIRTH 


“Fifty Years of Sociology in the 

United States (1865-1915),” both 
the content and the position of sociology 
in the United States have been signifi- 
cantly altered. It is doubtful whether the 
sociologists of Small’s generation would 
even recognize the discipline to which 
they gave birth as it has developed in the 
last thirty-two years. The sociological lit- 
erature of 1915 was still sufficiently com- 
pact and lacking in refinements of method 
and techniques of investigation so that 
it could be reviewed by one man with 
full confidence that nothing of impor- 
tance would be omitted. This is no longer 
possible, however. The volume of socio- 
logical literature has grown so enormous- 
ly, the research and the writing have be- 
come so diversified and the techniques so 
specialized and complicated, that no one 
can possibly profess to be familiar with 
more than a small segment of the field 
or to give a reliable account of anything 
more than the most general trends. 

The contents of the American Journal 
of Sociology, as catalogued in this Index, 
reflects fairly accurately the prolifera- 
tion of the science, its changing major in- 
terests, methods of operation, significant 
findings, and its new place in the aca- 
demic world. Although sociology had, by 
1915, already achieved a fairly secure 
place in the universities and colleges, 
much of the output of sociological writ- 
ers was still devoted to programmistic 
pronouncements and apologetic esasys. 
Some textbooks and an impressive num- 
ber of general treatises on social prob- 
lems and broad aspects of social life were 


Sm Albion W. Small published his 


already available; but there were rela- 
tively few systematic treatises presenting 
in organized form the verified knowledge 
in the field and even fewer research 
monographs on specific problems of sci- 
entific significance. There were books on 
social evolution and revolution, on social 
problems, social progress, social control, 
and social ethics, on heredity and envi- 
ronment, on immigration, on race, and 
on similar topics which then preoccupied 
the sociologists holding forth in the aca- 
demic institutions and the social workers, 
the social reformers, the social prophets, 
and the social critics who, for want of any 
other academic refuge, had identified 
themselves with the adolescent science 
of sociology. The era of sociological re- 
search was just emerging, and the possi- 
bility of building a systematic science 
upon sound theoretical foundations was 
scarcely envisaged. 


The years immediately preceding the 
publication of Small’s summary were, of 
course, far from sterile, as the mere men- 
tion of some of the works which Small 
recognized as significant in his time, as 
we recognize them today, will demon- 
strate. Ross’s Social Control had ap- 
peared in 1901, followed by Cooley’s 
Human Nature and the Social Order in 
1902; Sumner’s Folkways was published 
in 1906, an omas’ Source Book for 
Social Origins appeared in 1909. While 
no sociologist tracing the history of his 
discipline could afford to ignore these 
volumes, in the light of subsequent de- 
velopments the contemporary student of 
sociology, in surveying the contributions 
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of the period 1905-15, would probably 
attach greater significance to such works 
as the following, which Small did not 
mention in inventory: J. M. Williams, 
An American Town (1906); Warren H. 
Wilson, Quaker Hill (1907); Thorstein 
Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class 
(1908);"Kelly Miller, Race Adjustment 
(1908); Arthur F. Bentley, The Process 
. .of Government (1908); Roy Stannard 
aker, Following the Color Line (1908); 
C,H. Cooley, Social Organization (1909) ; 
Paul U. Kellogg, The Pittsburgh Survey 


(1909-14); Ellen C. Semple, Influences 


of the Geographic Environment (1911); 
Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man 
(1911); Willistyne Goodsell, History of 
the Family as a Social and Educational 
Institution (1915); L. M. Bristol, Social 
Adaptation (1915); William Healy, The 
Individual Delinquent (1915); F. W. 
Taussig, Inventors and Money Makers 
(1915); and Graham R. Taylor, Satellite 
Cities (1915). 

While he was writing his evaluation 
of the first “Fifty Years of Sociology in 
the United States,” there appeared in the 
American Journal of Sociology, of which 


Small was then editor, the notable arti- _ 


cle by Robert_E. Park entitled-“The 
City: Suggestions for the Investigation 
of Human Behavior in the Urban En- 
vironment” (March, 1915), and there 
was under way the pioneer research en- 
terprise of his colleague, William I. 
Thomas, eventuating in Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America (1917-20), which marked 
the beginning of a new epoch in sociology 
and which justify the designation of the 
year 1915 as symbolic of the debut of 
sociology as an empirical science. 


The development of seciology from 
1915 to the present seems to follow suc- 
_ cessive phases of a cycle. Beginning with 
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an interest in the practical problems of 
everyday life, sociology, under pressure 
of the quest for respectability and aca- 
demic legitimation, moved in of 
excessive concern with building up a 
technical vocabulary and finding ration- 
alizations for systems of classifications 
and other abstract categories of thought. 
This led to the emergence of a cult of un- 
intelligibility and increasing remoteness 
from the concrete reality of the social 
world. As a result of widespread and 
often justified bitter criticism from aca- 
demic and especially journalistic quar- 
ters, as well as a growing sense of irrele- 


vance and futility on the part of sociolo- | 


gists themselves, there followed a period 
of fact-gathering and intensive, but more 
or less aimless, study of small and often 
disconnected “problems” and the im- 
mersion into the development of super- 
refined techniques for ordering and sum- 
marizing the crude data thus gathered. 
While this accumulation of mountains 
of authentic but meaningless facts and 
the invention of complicated scientific 
gadgets for processing these crude data 
in a more or less mechanical fashion lent 
a certain aura of pseudo-scientific glam- 
our to the sociologists engaged in it, it 
obviously lacked the sense of values and 
hence of direction of the older philosophi- 
cally more sophisticated, speculative so- 
ciology, while at the same time it yielded 
a minimum of either practically useful 
or scientifically generalizable conclusions. 

There are signs that the cycle is about 
to be completed. In recent years sociol- 
ogy seems to have bégurcto-move into a 
phase_closely resembling the period of 
the initial enthusiasm for sociology in 


America. This phase_is. marked by a re- 
original interest ‘of sociolo- 


turn to the 
gists in thé actual problems of man in 
society. The presently emerging orienta- 
tion of sociology differs from that of a 
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generation ago, however, in several im- 
portant respects: In Small’s day the pas- 
sion for solving the practical problems of 
society was supported and sustained by 
little more than the faith that sociology 
could discover a scientific foundation for 
ethics and social policies and was guided 
in its investigations largely by improved 
but intuitively plausible broad _philo- 
sophical notions concerning human na- 
ture, the social order, and social dy- 
namics. 

The contemporary return of sociology 
to the original interest of its intellectual 
progenitors in contrast is distinguished 
by more tempered expectations, chas- 
tened by the record of frustration of 
those who have attempted to offer pre- 
scriptions to a society that is an unwill- 
ing patient or who have seen their cosmic 
generalizations explode in the face of sci- 
entific scrutiny by a greatly enlarged, 
more critical, and technically more com- 
petent body of scientifically trained soci- 
ologists. Rather than aspiring to the role 
of the value-setter for society, the con- 
temporary sociologist is increasingly sen- 
sitive to the fact Ce or at least 
science alone, cannpt set values. At the 
same time the sociologist is beginning to 
understand that in respect to values his 
contribution consists in their analysis in 
the light of the assumptions upon which 
they rest, the incidence and intensity of 
their acceptance, their internal consist- 
ency, their hierarchical order and mutual 
compatibility and interdependence, their 
attainability, their means of implementa- 
tion, the cost and probable consequences 
of effectuating them, and related ques- 
tions. He operates with a more rigorously 
formulated and tested set of hypotheses 
concerning human nature and social in- 
teraction. Recognizing the limitations of 
scientific knowledge, especially the 


knowledge derivable from one discipline 


alone, in solving the practical problems 
of the world, he strives to fulfil his major 
obligation as scientist, which is to under- 
stand the social phenomena more thor- 
oughly and explain them more reliably in 
terms of their widest contexts and of as 
nearly as possible universal processes and 
fundamental factors as the empirically 
ascertained facts and the systematized 
body of theory allow. 

The pages of the American Journal of 
Sociology from 1915 to the present reflect 
fairly faithfully the various phases of this 
cycle. They indicate also how, in the course 
of thirty-two years, the transformation 
of sociology from a more or less un- 
differentiated body of ideas into a set of 
highly specialized interests has been ac- 
complished. In 1915 it was still possible 
for sociologists to move about freely 
within the scope of sociology without 
feeling strange to the subject matter or 
the methods encountered at any point 
along the entire range. Today sociology 
presents a highly differentiated set of 
fields of interest and correspondingly spe- 
cialized bodies of data and techniques of 
research. 

Whereas in 1915 it was sufficient if a 
man labeled himself a sociologist to indi- 
cate his academic role, today almost 
every sociologist is identified with a more 
limited area of interest and competence. 
It is not enough to say one is a sociolo- 
gist, or even a social psychologist, a so- 
cial theorist, to make clear to one’s aca- 
demic neighbors the specific work one 
does or the problems to which one might 
reasonably be expected to make an intel- 
lectual contribution. Today it is almost 
taken for granted that a sociologist is 
specializing in some relatively narrowly 
defined area of research. While he is, of 
course, expected to have some basic and 
broad knowledge of sociology as a whole 
and may be engaged in teaching or writ- 
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ing on rather broad areas of the field, he 
is more likely than not a specialist on the 
family, social institutions, social organi- 
zation, human ecology, personality, col- 
lective behavior, criminology, race rela- 
tions, industrial sociology, educational 
sociology, the sociology of religion, of 
law, of art, or of intellectual life, rural 
sociology, urban sociology, the commu- 
nity, or some other field of sociological 
‘interest. Even more significant is the 
fact that, aside from possessing a body of 
| substantive knowledge, he is expected to 
be skilled in some one or more specialized 
‘techniques such as social statistics, sam- 
pling, population analysis, the utiliza- 
tion of personal documents, prediction 
methods, attitude testing, public opinion 
polling, questionnaire construction, field 
interviewing, or the mapping and graph- 
ing of social relationships, among others 


It is difficult, in view of the progres- 
sive subdivision of the objects of interest 
in sociology and the crystallization of 
specialized techniques for investigating 
these ever more particularized subject 
matters, to arrive at an adequate cate- 
gorical framework for presenting them in 


| logical and orderly fashion. Conceptual 


frameworks for the apprehension and 
comprehension of sociological knowl- 
edge are legion. The outlines of the major 
treatises on sociology and the catalogues 
of departments of sociology should pre- 
sumably furnish some guide on this task. 
The Journal itself has experimented with 
various schemes, beginning with the de- 
velopment of its abstract service, which 
was later adopted by Social Science Ab- 
stracts. The Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (1930-35) and the recent Dic- 
tionary of Sociology (1946) are other ef- 
forts in that direction. No scheme that 
anyone could invent would probably 


prove acceptable to the majority of soci- 
ologists. 

The “Outline for the Classification of 
Sociological Data” used in the present 
Index will also inevitably reveal its short- 
comings. It is not offered as anything 
more than a provisional framework on 
which to hang the output of the Journal 
itself. A living science will in the course 
of time outgrow any scheme of organi- 
zation to which the practitioners at any 
point in time attempt to confine it. Old 
interests disappear and new frontiers of 
inquiry are opened. Apart from internal 
developments in the science itself, ac- 
count must also be taken of the changes 
going on in neighbor-disciplines. In the 
case of sociology it may fairly be said 
that the changing position of sociology 
in the scientific universe and its changing 
relationship to the other social sciences 
have been at least as significant as the 
internal developments in sociology itself 
and have profoundly affected the char- 
acter of the discipline. 

Whereas even as late as 1915 sociology 
was obsessed with the idea of separating 
and differentiating itself from the other 
social science disciplines, especially from 
history, politics, and economics, today 
it has arrived at a point where. there-is 
more interest in re-establishing close con- 
tacts with.these-sister-disciplines. There 
was a time, of which Small spoke, when 
sociology was merely another name for 
the social sciences. That was in the days 
of the great system-builders, of Comte, 
Spencer, and Ward—the days when so- 
cial philosophy and social science were 
indistinguishable from one another. 
There came a time during the period of 
the 1890’s and the first decade of this 
century when sociology struggled des- 
perately to become recognized as a spe- 
cialized discipline. It soon became evi- 
dent, however, that as a social science 
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discipline it could legitimize itself only 
in one of two ways: either it could claim 
a subject matter of its own or it could 
claim the whole realm of social life as its 
field and justify its autonomous exist- 
ence by undertaking the task of viewing 
social life from a particular point of view. 
Just as economics was studying the as- 
sociated life of man on the basis of the as- 
sumption that there are some things that 
are true of human behavior by virtue of 
the fact that certain things are scarce, 
and just as political science was studying 
social life from the point of view of the 
power relationships obtaining between, 
men, so sociology sought to study human \ 


behavior from the standpoint of what | 
was true of human behavior by virtue of | 
‘the fact that men everywhere lead a/ 


group life and are affected in their be-/ 


‘havior by their membership in society. / 


The attempt to legitimize sociology in 
academic circles on the ground that it 
had a subject matter of its own left to so- 
ciology, as Small put it, the unenviable 
role of studying the trivial and neglected 
aspects of the social world which were re- 
garded as too insignificant to merit the 
attention of political scientists and econ- 
omists. It meant, essentially, that the 
sociologists would have to feed on the 
crumbs that dropped off the table of 
these better-established academic disci- 
plines. The almost exclusive initial pre- 
occupation of sociologists with such 
topics as poverty, delinquency and crime, 
insanity, marriage and divorce, slums, 
and other pathologies, together with such 
subjects as the community, voluntary 
groups, classes and races, which did not 
fit so readily into the frames of reference 
of the state or the market, attests to the 
correctness of this view. 

Sociologists could not, however, be 
content for long in their humble posi- 
tion as devotees of a science of leftovers. 


Nor could the need for adjustment to 
and securing status in the American 
academic hierarchy, not to speak of the 
internal strain toward consistency, fail 
to generate grave dissatisfaction among 
the more logical thinkers in the field 
with the state of sociology as an omnium 
gatherum. As is often the case among 
those who are afflicted with the Cin- 
derella complex, there developed among 
a goodly number of sociologists the as- 
piration to assume the role of gener- 
alissimo of the social sciences. Wherever 
these delusions of grandeur developed, 
however, they were soon met by re- 
buffs which in turn led to a reconsider- 
ation of the proper scope of sociology and 
its place among the sciences. This reflec- 
tion has been proceeding uninterruptedly 
ever since. 

If sociology in America has not yet 
succeeded in reaching the full stature 
of a mature, systematic science, it has 
at least achieved a rich substantive body 
of reliable knowledge, based upon first- 
hand examination of concrete social sit- 
uations, a clearer recognition of the 
premises upon which it must proceed, 
and of the rules of observation and in- 
terpretation requisite to minimize error 
and bias. It has developed and is actively 
investigating a number of crucial hy- 
potheses designed to uncover the prin- 
cipal variables operating in the social life 
of man and to establish constant rela- 
tionships between different aspects of 
human personality and social relations. 
It has begun to show also increasing con- 
cern on a broader and more realistic base 
than was the case thirty years ago, with 
the construction of a rigorous general 
system of propositions which may in time 
crystallize into a comprehensive and in- 
ternally consistent theory. 

Such a theory, based as it will be upon 
tested hypotheses touching crucial as- 
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pects of personality and society, will not 
be—as was the case a generation ago— 
divorced from research but will be the 
constant guide to the observer and ana- 
lyst of the social scene and will in turn 
be responsive to the cumulative accretion 
of controlled observation and tested and 
interrelated hypotheses. Such a theory 
will not be a mere catalogue of the names, 
notions, insights, concepts, or prophetic 
pronouncements of speculative thinkers, 
however renowned, whose intuitive judg- 
ments and aphoristic or moralistic say- 
ings, however inspirational or dogmatic, 
have no discernible relevance to the 
problems at hand or relations to one 
another. It will, on the contrary, be the 
foundation upon which research and 
practice proceeds. It will enable us to 
distinguish between the trivial and the 
crucial problems of our science and will 
aid us in finding our way in what would 
otherwise be a labyrinth of confusion. It 
will enable us to relate specific facts to 
more general propositions; it will guide 
us to develop more significant and fruit- 
ful hypotheses for the testing of which 
we must find appropriate data and meth- 
ods. It will furnish us an orientation to 
values and will lead us to assess more 
realistically the possibilities, the limita- 
tions, the means, and the probable con- 
sequences of alternative policies and pro- 
grams of action. 

A review of the developments in soci- 
ology since 1915 should include some ref- 
erence to the institutional aspects of the 
discipline, for, in contrast to the status 
and organization of the science a genera- 
tion ago, sociology today is characterized 
by a highly complex institutional frame- 
work. 

The American Sociological Society, 
which when Small wrote had just passed 
its first decade of existence, has now ma- 
tured into one of the major social science 


organizations, with a membership close 
to two thousand. Its annual meetings 
arouse national attention, and its com- 
mittees play an active role in influencing 
teaching and research and in represent- 
ing sociologists as members of a profes- 
sion before the public and in the councils 
of government. The American Sociologi- 
cal Society was one of the principal or- 
ganizations in the establishment of the 
Social Science Research Council, and the 
Society’s representatives are among the 
most active and respected members of 
that Council. 

In 1936, by agreement with the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, the arrange- 
ment whereby the American Journal of 
Sociology had served as the official organ 
of the Society was terminated. It is a 
sign of the healthy growth of sociology 
that the new official journal which the 
Society then established, the American 
Sociological Review, was rapidly able to 
build up a substantial circle of readers 
and that the American Journal of Soci- 
ology itself since then approximately 
doubled its circulation. Moreover, a 
number of new sociological periodicals— 
Social Forces, Sociology and Social Re- 
search, the Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, the Journal of Legal and Politica! 
Sociology, Social Research, the Journal of 
Social Philosophy, the Journal for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, the 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Sociometry, 
and Rural Sociology—were established, 
not to speak of other periodicals in the 
fields of population, ecology, social psy- 
chiatry, social work, and similar special- 
ized areas which, together with the in- 
creasing sociological emphasis on the 
part of the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, pro- 
vided a greatly enlarged volume of socio- 
logical literature. The Social Science Ab- 
stracts existed for only a few years, but 
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the abandonment of this enterprise does 
not mean that there is no longer any need 
for an instrument to enable research 
workers to find their way among the tre- 
mendously increased and diversified 
stream of sociological writing. 

In some measure the founding of new 
journals was the inevitable outcome of 
the emergence of new fields of specializa- 
tion and the development of new uni- 
verses of discourse among sociologists 
which in some instances eventually led to 
the founding of new organizations. The 
most notable development in this respect 
is the establishment of the Rural Socio- 
logical Society, of the various regional 
sociological societies, and of the Socio- 
logical Research Association. 


The teaching of sociology, which at the 
time of Small’s review of sociology was 
still the almost exclusive vocational out- 
let for trained sociologists, has grown by 
leaps and bounds. Almost every major 
university and college now has an inde- 
pendent department of sociology or an 
academic unit offering instruction in the 
subject, and the number of institutions 
offering Doctor’s degrees has increased 
greatly.’ The reproduction of more teach- 
ers of sociology, however, is today a less 
important function of the established de- 
partments than it was a generation ago. 
‘More and more sociologists are entering 
new vocational careers in government, in 
‘industry, in education, in labor and in 
public and private services in research, 
in policy-making, in administration, and 
in various technical roles. Among the 
areas of practical life in which sociolo- 
gists have found careers are labor rela- 
tions and industrial relations, race rela- 


*For a comprehensive recent account of the 
teaching of sociology see L. L. Bernard, “The 
Teaching of Sociology in the United States in the 
Last Fifty Years,” American Journal of Sociology, 
L (May, 1945), 534-48. 


tions and intergroup relations, housing, 
planning, international relations, public 
administration, mass communication and 
public opinion, personnel and family 
counseling, social psychiatry, institution- 
al management, child development, com- 
munity organization, criminology, educa- 
tion, and health and welfare services. 
New academic frameworks have been 
established in a number of universities 
corresponding to the educational needs 
which these specialized forms of prac- 
tical activity call for. 

An aspect of the institutional develop- 
ment of sociology during the last thirty 
years is the multiplication of textbooks. 
The publication in 1921 of Park and 
Burgess’ Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology marked a new high level of 
achievement in the systematic presenta- 
tion of the subject matter of sociology 
from the point of view both of the ad- 
vance in theoretical framework and of 
empirical research orien‘*ation which that 
volume symbolized. With few exceptions 
this work served as the model for the 
seemingly unending stream of textbooks 
which have poured forth from the print- 
ing presses ever since. 

More important than the textbooks, 
however—and it should be said that the 
services which many of their authors 
have rendered in organizing and synthe- 
sizing the growing body of sociological 
knowledge is invaluable—is the increas- 
ing number of research articles and mon- 
ographs. The reviews of many of these 
which are recorded in this Index to the 
American Journal of Sociology furnish a 
record of scientific achievement which 
the sociologists of Small’s generation 
would be surprised and proud to contem- 
plate. 

Another aspect of the institutional 
change in sociology during the last thirty 
years is the decreasing reliance upon 
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| European_sources and the..growing.de- 
pendence upon the contimtity in the 
_progress of knowledge Within the Ameri- 
car-universe of tiscourst. This is not to 
say that American sociology has become 
more provincial or, even less, that it has 
gone nationalistic. It signifies rather that 
America has become the most advanced 
and most fertile area of sociological 
thought and research; that sociology has 
become more broadly based, more widely 
accepted and taught, and more richly 
supported in this country than anywhere 
else in the world and that the sociological 
center of dominance has shifted more 
overwhelmingly to this country in the 
last thirty years than was the case in 
Small’s day. 

It would be an error to infer, however, 
that American sociologists have cut them- 
selves off from their European forebears 
and colleagues. the contrary, there 
has been a more thorough and wide- 
spread appreciation than ever before of 
the fundamental contributions of Euro- 
pean and oriental thinkers But it has 
been a selective and di inating cul- 
tivation of the intellectual heritage of so- 
ciology from abroad, emphasizing the 
light which foreign scholars can shed on 
the fundamental problems of sociological 
science and the challenging hypotheses 
which they have developed. Adam Fer- 
guson, Adam Smith, Marx, J. S. Mill, 
Sir Henry Maine, Simmel, Durkheim, 
Max Weber, Pareto, and Freud are prob- 
ably more widely read (though in trans- 
lation) than Comte, Spencer, Ratzen- 
hofer, and Gumplowicz ever were, and, 
what is more, they are more appreciative- 
ly understood and more genuinely inte- 
grated into the thought and the day-to- 
day research activities of contemporary 
sociologists in America. The cordial wel- 
come which recent translations of Max 

Weber, Sigmund Freud, Emile Durk- 


heim, and Karl Mannheim have received 
in this country attest to the value that 
American sociologists see in their works. 


It would be impossible to do what 
Small did for American sociology of 1915 
for the intervening years without writing 
a volume several times the size of his. 
Fortunately, in the light of a number of 
publications, this is not necessary. Small 
himself in his 1919 article in the Ency- 
clopaedia Americana already sketched 
some of the emerging trends. The com- 
prehensive review and assessment of so- 
ciology in the opening volume of the En- 
cyclopaedia of the Social Sciences and the 
numerous articles on sociological topics 
in the subsequent volumes of the Ency- 
clopaedia summarize about as well as any 
literature the state of knowledge in the 
science as of the middle 1930’s. Other 
publications giving accounts of the de- 
velopments in sociology are: G. Lund- 
berg, Read Bain, and Nels Anderson, 
Trends in American Sociology (1929); 
Floyd House, The Development of Soci- 
ology (1936); H. E. Barnes, H. Becker, 
and F. Becker, Contemporary Social The- 
ory (1940); H. E. Barnes and H. Becker, 
Social Thought from Lore to Science 
(1938); R. M. Maclver, “Sociology,” in 
A Quarter Century of Learning, 1904-1929 
(1931); Wilson Gee (ed.), Research in the 
Social Sciences (1929); E. C. Hayes (ed.), 
Recent Developments in the Social Sciences 
(1927); L. Wirth (ed.), 1126: A Decade 
of Social Science Research (1940); H. E. 
Barnes, History of Sociology (1947); Rob- 
ert Faris, “American Sociology,” in 
Twentieth Century Sociology (1946), and 
the special semicentennial issue of the 
American Journal of Sociology (May, 
1945). 

2Since the above was written two review arti- 


cles of interest have appeared: Talcott Parsons and 
Bernard Barber, “Sociology, 1941-46,” American 
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A word should be said in conclusion 
concerning the concepts and categories 
suitable for the orderly presentation of 
the contributions contained in the A mer- 
ican Journal of Sociology as catalogued in 
this Index. The major substantive areas 
which are here regarded as comprising 
the corpus of sociological science are: so- 
cial psychology, demography and human 
ecology, culture and social change, and 
social organization. The first section on 
“Sociological Theory and Method,” 
while necessary to present a large part 
of the literature, is, of course, not to be 
regarded as a substantive area of socio- 
logical knowledge. Indeed, the sooner w 
cease to treat theory and method as sepa 
rate from the subject matter of research 
the more likely it is that we will achiev 
a tenable theory and an adequa 
method. 

It would, of course, have been possible 
zo present the contents of the Journal 
under a number of other conceivable 
schemes. The subheadings under the 


Journal of Sociology, LITi (January, 1948), 245-57, 
recounting the record of sociology during and after 
World War II, and Edward A. Shils, “Sociology in 
the U.S.,” Pilot Papers, June, 1947, which offers a 
critical comprehensive review of the deveiop»ments of 
American sociology in several strategic fields, among 
them, “‘Urban Sociology,” “‘Class Stratification,” 
**Ethnic Groups,” “The Family,” Sociology of 
Religion,” “Communications and Public Opinion,” 
and “‘Small and Informal Groups.” This article is of 
special interest because of its emphasis on psycho- 
analysis and its critical appraisal of research pro- 
cedure. 


various general rubrics suggest a number 
of topics which might have been used as 
major categories. It was felt by the edi- 
tors, however, that a contribution might 
be made to the integration of sociology 
as a coherent body of knowledge by pre- 
senting its far-flung and discrete inter- 
ests under a limited number of major 
categories toward which the present 
writer’s own conception of the discipline 
has been moving. In a sense, of course, 
both demography and human ecology, on 
the one hand, and social psychology, on 
the other, are marginal to sociology. Sim- 
ilarly the study of culture which has tra- 
ditionally been the province of a distinct 
discipline, namely, anthropology, lies on 
the periphery of sociological interest. A’ 
more adequate delineation of sociology / 
might therefore have been achieved by\ 
adopting the sequence of personality, so- 
cial organization (social structure and 
social interaction), collective behavior, 
and social change. Only the future will 
tell what framework of organization is 
best suited to a living, growing, and 
changing body of knowledge. 

It is hoped that the publication of this 
Index will aid the progress of sociological 
science and that, when the record of the 
next half-century is catalogued, those 
who will pass the judgment will be more 
charitable toward the sociologists of our 
time than we have perhaps inadvertently 
been of our intellectual ancestors. 
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